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Learn “ Earn 


Are you satisfied with your present position and salary, or would you like to secure a 
better position, but do not feel that you can afford toexpend the time and money necessary 
to attend a school? 


It is not Necessary to Attend School to Secure an 
Education 


as we, by means of our Courses by Mail, can prepare you for examination, can prepare you to se- 
cnre a higher grade certificate, can prepare you to secure a better position at a better salary as 
effectively, and at less than one-tenth the cost of the same instruction at school. 


Names of Courses. 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scientific Course (26 
weeks), Students Course (14 weeks), Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 
weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Cow- 
mercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing 
Course (13 weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


Brief Description. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Civil 
Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Rhetoric, 
Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching and Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Physics, 
Zoology and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Physiology. 

Complete information of all our Courses given in Catalog. Send for it, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM STUDENTS. 


Salary Increased $150. 


Since pursuing the Normal Course my salary has been advanced $150 per year. I expect 
to take your Advanced Normal Course, 
S. M, Cousins, Elk Lick, Pa. 


Feb. 2, ’os. 
: Methods Worth Cost of Course. 


I have ~~ three years in one of the best schools of higher learning in this state and I 
find the instruction given by the A. C, N, to be as thorough as that I received there. The 
articles on Methods of Teaching are worth the cost of the entireCourse. [have completed 
both Normal and Advanced Normal Courses, 

Feb. 10, ’05 EaRv Ray Casto, Ruraldale, W. Va. 


Increase of $15 Per Month 


Before taking your Normal Course, I held a Third Grade Certificate. I now hold a Second 
Grade Certificate and my salary has been increased $15,00 per month. 
Feb. 7, 1905. H. P. STEWART, Hargrove, Ala. 


Better Than School. 


After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses I succeded in obtaining a Second 
Grade Certificate with ease. In my opinion, anyone can obtain a more thorough and com- 
prehensive idea of a subject by correspondence than 1s possible by actual attendance at a 


school or college. 
WILLIAM E Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 


Feb, 21, ’05. 
Worth $75 To $100. 


I am confident that I have derived as much benefit from $6.00 invested in your Penman- 
ship Course, as I would from $75 to $100 in most Business Colleges. Ican heartily recom- 


mend your Courses, 
Feb. 11, ’05. BLAINE RvusH, Wind Ridge, Pa. 


Pursued Three Courses. 


Iam greatly indebted to your institution for the instruction which I have received from 
it. Imever had the advantages of the public school. At the age of 18 I was unable to solve 
problems in fractions, I then took up work from your school and for two years spent my 
spare moments in pursuing the Students and the Normal Course. These enabl me to 
successfully pass teachers examination. I afterwards completed part of the Advanced 
Normal Courses. This enabled me to enter the West Virginia Conference Semiuary, of 
which institution I am now a junior in the Classical Course. I am confident that the Am- 
erican Correspondence Normal furnishes more thorough instruction for the money than 
any other school. I shall be glad to recommend it to any one. 

Feb. 24, ’05. G. N. STOYER, Stoyer, Md, 


Received Standing of 94 Per Cent, 


After finishing the Normal Course I took the the teachers’ examination, and received 
the fifth highest standing in a class of 58 students, my average being 94 per cent. 
Feb, 10, 1905. CLARENCE BEECHER, Waterford, Wis. - 


- 


Mystery Solved. 


It used to be a muyetety to me to understand how anyone could take a Co: lence 
Course, That mystery has been solved since taking the Normal Course. Noone who wish- 
es to better prepare himself for teaching will make any mistake by taking a course in the 
American Correspondence Normal, I hope soon to take another course. 

Feb. 17. '05. P. W. McCoy, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
BOX B., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills 
| ; Marches. 


and 








Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings—A yond volume of comic and 
c 


humorous selections. 
Little Feeplc’s Dialogues All new and original, 
bright a fresh. For species days and seasons, 
also general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Re wton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Most complete work on the subject ever published. 

s, 50 cents, 


New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird . Ample material of all kinds— 
songs, recitations, dialogues, etc., from which the 
teacher may select a full’ program suited to her 
grade. Notadull number in the collection. 25 cts. 


Easy Entertainments For Young People—Com. 

of original and simple plays, short comedies, 

and other attractive entertainments, all easily pro- 
duced and sure of success, 25 cts. 


How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgivin 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors an 
noted men. Full and complete programs—20 in all, 
suited toany school. 25 cents. 


Drillsand Marches—By E.C. & L.J. Rook. Every- 
thing anemienty pepeset for this volume. Contains 
Broom Drill, cf Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 
Drill, etc. 25 cts. 


Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Primary Speaker—One hundred and eleven selec- 
tions suitable for primary pupils. 25cts. 


The Helper in School Entertainments—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts. 
, orig- 


Pritchard’s Choice Dial 25 dialog 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Short 
speeches and dialogues for children from three to ten 
years old. “The best of the kind published.” 25c. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Youn ‘olks—" By the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. 150 pieces 
expressed in the simplest language. 15 cts. 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
ber of tiny pieces in prose and rhyme for the use of 
the smallest readers and speakers, 25 cts. 





Macaulay’s Dialogue for Little Folks- Con. 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited dia- 
logues on various subjects for from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 


Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif. 
teen cl terseach. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young Peop!e— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, H oli- 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A !arge 
variety of excellent selections, Popular wherever 
produced. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Farages Reciter--An unusually |arge 
collection of fresh ana origina: — in pros: aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. cts, 


The Days We Celebrate—A collectior of oricinal 
dialogues, recitations, entertainments and © her 
ee for holidays and s) occasions. Suitable 

rallages, 25c. 








School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, courch 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 25c. 


Werk and wage school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout. 25c. 

Hatchet March and Drill—A_new spectacular en- 
tertainment for Washington’s Birth . for either 
16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very effective ind 
beautiful. Decidedly unique and original. 15 ceits, 


Orations and Declamations for Young Amer. 
icans—A la: b celebrated speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous. 15 cents, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous, 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and gay. 30 cts, 

Holiday Entertai Sh ker. Original 
exercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 

Temperance 'Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—Rook. Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaus, etc. 25 cts. 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 
responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dia- 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adpt- 
ed to parlor entertainments, school and chu-ch 











exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 





IJI—for Grades VI 
tations published. 25c. each. 





LIVING THOUGHTS—A series of three books of choice recitations. 
BookI—for Grades I, II, I11; Book II—for Grades IV, V, VI; Book 
i and VIII. The best collection of standard reci- 








Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 
Choice Humor-—Readings and Recitations by Chas. 
C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous 
recitation books published. 30 cts. 
1 Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
7 pleasing drilisare: The Brownie, Taper May- 
le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ng, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill. 30cts, 
hoice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
ay > A and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 
hoice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
corel best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. 30cts. 
Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Brightand taking. Sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. cts. 
Young Folk’s Dinlogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue oooks in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 
Holiday Selections—Sarah S. Rice. Adapted toall 
the different holidays of the year. 30 cts. 
Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, or for parlor or fireside 
amusement. 30cts. ; 
unday School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
oe By Jobn H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day Schoo! Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 
Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in Echoo » Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 
Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 
day or Sunday schools on holidays and special 
occasions. A variety of Songs, ruses, Recita- 
tions, Declamations, leaux,etc. 25 cts. 
Webster's Little Folks’ Speaker—A | 
tion of excellent pieces suftable for pu 
eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 
Prescott’s “‘Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much ————. practically tested in school ex- 
hibitions with perfect success, cts, 
Webster's Progressive Speaker—For school, 
church and other entertainments, 25cts, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
forintermediate pupils. 25 cts, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 


selec 
is from 


costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 
Child's Own fipsake Recitations, motion 





r— Rook. 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years. 15 cts. 














Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years. 25¢ 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


cts, 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25c. 

Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selec 
tions in this class. 

Parlor Reciter. 25c. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25c. 

College Reciter —For older pupils. 25c. 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 
When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Pomes ov the Peepul—“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee,’’ 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. 


The Best Drill Book. Very popular drills and 
marches. 

Black American Joker. Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 

Chelce Pieces for Little People. A child's 


speaker. 
Comic Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
lalogues. 
Dialect Readings. Choice humor for reading or 
a 


speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular; 33 
thousand sold. 

Priday Afternoon Speaker. Very popular. For 


ages. 

From Tots to Teens. Good for any occasion. 

The Little Folk’s Budget. Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

Negro Minstrels. A1i about the business. 

The New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, ¢:¢3, 


etc. 

One Handred Entertainments. For churci: of 
rior. 

the Patriotic Speaker. Master thoughts of 14> 
r minds. 


te 

The Poetical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book, Fresh, novel 101 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for little folks. r plays, motion so 13, 

nal and catchy music. Illustrated. 


0 
Wide Awake jogues. Brand new and 
original. 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year. A special rate of 

. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to those 
paying in advance, whether. new or renewal sub- 
scriptions. Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 


NORMALINSTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


_ Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at /msttiutes, Associations, 
etc. Sample copies and all necessary material 
for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 





before the first of the month. Itis published only 


It is greatly to the subscriber’s ~~ s tokeep 
paid in advance, thereby getting the nefit of 





during the school year, numbers ‘for July and 
August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address, otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we preferthem. Make money orders paya- 
ble to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
checks. 








Ten Numbers Each Year. 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C, PERKINS,Treas. 





MRS, ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, Epttor 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


All contributions intended for publication should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


September to June Inclusive. 


the special paid-in-advance rate of 50c a year, 
$1.00 for three years. Arrearages are billed at rate 
of ten cents a month. 

GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Normal In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- 
mitted through which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mention, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,aud that complaint is made within the month 
of the number containing the advertisement. 

















~~ Talks With Our Readers 


Attainments and Ambition. 


The fact that there is no other educational journal 
read by one-third as many teachers as is Normal 
Instructor, is a sufficient commentary upon the great 
esteem in which it is held by the teaching profession. 
This fact, instead of making us satisfied with present 
attainments, only renders us even more desirous of 
increasing its patronage and more ambitious to improve 
its quality. Our efforts in the latter direction are 
evident each month in our columns. Every friend 
and reader can help much in the former direction by 
speaking a good word for us among their teacher 


associates. 


A Popular Primary Journal. 


For teachers of the younger children there is no other 
journal so attractive or so helpful as Primary Plans. 
In every number the editor provides a wealth of prac- 
tical matter in the way of professional articles, metliods 
in English, Nature, Drawing, Geography, Number 
Work and Hygiene ; also a variety of Blackboard Draw- 
ings, History Stories, Literature Stories, Special Day 
Exercises, a page of Music containing Scale Songs, 
Rote Songs, Motion Songs, etc. 

Here is a journal that is sure to please you. In the 
brief time that it has been published it has found un- 
usual favor with more than 25,000 subscribers. Don't 
you want the very best help attainable for work in 
primary grades during the balance of the school year ? 
Then you should send in your subscription to Primary 
Plans at once. The regular price is $1.00 per year; 
to Instructor subscribers, 80c a year. 


Caleb Powers Tells His Story in 
World's Events. 


Hardly a person in America but who was intensely 
interested in the assassination of Senator Goebel of 
Kentucky in Igoo. 

Since that date several persons have been tried both 
for the crime and for complicity in it. The most 
prominent of the accused is Caleb Powers, then Secre- 
tary of State for Kentucky. 

Mr. Powers has been tried three times and is now 
lying in jail at Louisville awaiting a fourth trial. 

So great has become public interest in this man and 


his prosecution that ex-Governor Black of New York 
has volunteered his services and will defend Powers in 
his forthcoming trial. 

Mr. Powers has been induced to write a history of the 
stirring events leading up to his arrest, and of lis case. 

It will appear in World's Events in two installments, 
which will appear in the April and May numbers. 

If you are not a subscriber to World's Events send 
for a sample copy of the April number. 

Or, better still, send sixty cents and get it a full year. 

You are referred to the last page of this journal for 
a description of the contents of the April issue. 

You will also find there an announcement of the fact 
that the special 60c rate will be withdrawn June Ist. 


$  Forjust two months, (April and 
May) you can get Seeley’s Question 
Book, postpaid, with either Normal 
; Instructor, Primary Plans or World’s 
Events, one year, for only $1.05. 

This is the most liberal offer we 
have ever been able to make to 
teachers and we expect thousands 
will avail themselves of it. 

We suggest this asa splendid op- 
portunity to get both Seeley’s Ques- 
.tion Book and World’s Events. 

All progressive teachers need them 
both. . 

To get the benefit of this unusual 
rate you must order before June Ist. 
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Supplementary Reading. 


Have your classes completed their regular readers, or 
are they tired of them? You can insure a live 
interest in all your reading classes by introducing 
our series of Five-Cent Classics. The list fur- 
nishes an abundance of choice reading for all the 
various grades. The price is so low that the pupils 


will be glad to buy them. You would be surprised to 
see the amount of enthusiasm they would produce 
among the pupils. Our list now contains twenty-three 
titles. More than a hundred additional titles are being 
prepared. The clear type, good paper, strong and 
tasteful covers combine to make them the most desir- 
able books of their kind. From the list advertised in 


this journal make up a trial order. 


The Last Day of School. 


Every teacher is interested in being remembered by 
her pupils. Almost every teacher would be highly 
pleased to remember her pupils on the last day of 
school with an appropriate gift if this could be done at 
a reasonable expense. Our School Souvenirs will 
enable you to do this. 

They contain almost every attraction you could desire, 
and are furnished at a mere nominal expense. Pupils 
will be delighted with them because they are beautiful 
and because they have a personal meaning. If you 
wish to delight your pupils and have them remember 
you and each other for many years, you can do so by 
presenting our School Souvenirs. A full line of sam- 


ples sent free to any one really interested. 


Patronize our Advertisers. 


If you like Normal Instructor patronize the adver- 
tisers who help to make it a possibility. It is only by 
reason of a liberal advertising patronage that we have 
been able to furnish our subscribers the best teachers’ 
paper published regardless of subscription price. 

When the attention of an advertiser is called to the 
unusual quality of the clientele of this journal, he does 
not hesitate to place an order for advertising space. 
But advertising space in a publication having as large a 
circulation as Normal Instructor is expensive and we 
are unable to retain this advertiser unless he gets 
results. 

We like to think of the advertising columns as a 
department store carefully stocked with goods most 
likely to be of interest to the class of trade reached. 
Walk down the aisles and you cannot fail to see 
something of interest to you. You can purchase 
with safety, asthe goods are guaranteed to be as repre- 


sented. 





Events one year. 
Question Book. See page 8. 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. 
those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. 
For $1.50 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 


For $1.05, if sent before June Ist, you may extend your subscription to the Instructor one year and also get Seeley's 


will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 


A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 


Remit promptly. Failing to do this 
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JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 





Drawing. 


adapted for Poster Work. . 
1 Cutting ya + and Co nstruction 


penny ip inthe ty tbe and Kindergarten & hool 
Three sets namely, Animal set. Bird and Fow! set. 
and Flower and Fruit set, of nine ~ aX each on 
heavy paper. 10cents per set. Postage 2 cents. 


TWO NEW SETS, 


A set of 100 figures for pm ee yd crayons or 
water colors, 50 cents pores A set = Poster 
and Silhouette making, figures, cents 
postpaid. 

ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Headquarters for General Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Supplies. Send for catalog. 


Educational News 
and Notes. 


We want every reader of Normal In- 
structor to become a member of a Teach- 
ers Clipping Bureau and to search their 
local daily and weekly newspapers for 
news and notes for this department. The 
items should have universal interest. 
The following description will give an 
idea of what is wanted. 


Accounts of efforts made to increase 
teachers’ salaries, and of the results. 

Special work done to introduce school 
gardens. 

Descriptions and photographs of new 
finely equipped school buildings. 

Decisions of scliool boards and state 














weancy | Illinois Medical College 
CHICAGO. 
300 4 — of Medicine and 
har 
TEACHERS Heman H. rH Brown, M. D., Pres. 
eens, B. Brindley Eads, M. D., "Dean. 
Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
aT each. 
ILLINOIS Phar 'y Course 
Two years of six months each. 
MEDICAL Training School for Nurses 
COLLEGE Two years in practical study in 
residence—regular graduating 
CHICAGO course, 
For portionion a, ply to W. C. 
Smessost San Forp, M. Gloseiney, Col- 
1902-08 lege, 180 to 190 “Wasbingtou Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 














THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR 
MUSIC CHART 


supplies a long felt 
want in the school 
room. It is 35 by 
42 inches, nicely 
mounted and will 
be sent by express 
for $1.00. Regular 
price $5.00. 


§. H. Birdsall, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





The Author of the 
Birdsall stele — 


legislatures concerning all matters re- 
lating to schools, teachers’ duties, etc. 

Descriptions of any specicl effort being 
made to improve the course of study in 
any city or state. 

If your state superintendent, your 
county superintendent, your city super- 
intendent or the normal school from 
which you were graduated, is following 
out any new special line of work success- 
fully we want to hear about it. 

When you read an item of educational 
news try to think whether, if you were a 
teacher in some other part of the country, 
it would interest you, and you will be 
sure to get just the right thing. 

The price paid for these items will be 
the same as is made by Clipping Bureaus, 
viz., $5 per 100 clippings or five cents 
for each clipping. We will send you 
credit for each accepted clipping. This 
credit can be applied on orders for books 
selected from F. A.Owen Publishing Co.’s 
| attractive catalogue of home and school 
| library books. Twenty accepted clip- 
| pings entitle the sender to any dollar 
| book listed in this catalogue. Address 
all clippings to Editor of Educational 
News and Notes, Normal Instructor, 150 
Nassau St., N. Y. City. 








New York City has just celebrated the 
1ooth anniversary of the establishment of 
its free school system. 

Massachusetts requires her public 








Music Teach 








Botany, Phys Geography, etc. 


Can be taught better and with much more ease with 
proper [llustrations. We are making a High Grade 
Stereopticon for school work,arranged for any light, all 
rts interchangeahie.ata privée within the reach of all. 
rite today for descriptive circular and price list. 
yy ae Siides made to order at reasonahbie prices. 
Address, The Pogjacular a © tical Mfg. Co., 
Dept. L.. 700 N. Huron St., Albion, Mich. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. 
Catalogues and reliable infomation concern- 
ing all schools and colleges furnished with- 
out charge. 

‘American School & Coligee ! 4 enc 
1814 Fisher Building - liino .. 


Barbour's Ink is the best and cheap- 
est School Ink, Send 10c in stam 
for tablets to make 2 oz. of black, 
red, blue & violet ink or 25c for Tab- 
lets to make | qt. Black. 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 





TABLETS 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 
graving and Optics. B.. gon 4 this knowledge 
ou can earn a large RS ‘or our new Cata 
ue today. ST Tobis W, ATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
S, Mo. 
GAZE for a red stamp. Agents 
wanted. W. A. 


46-27th 5. 5.. ° Pittsburg. Pa. 


Shorthand Typewriting swtcreticren 


ly by mail. Prices low. 











Your Name written on one 
Dozen Cards. very fine lic. 
Samples and terms to agents 














writers furnished. Yaituations for graduates. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimere, Md. 


Ri WORK CARDS. If you want five full sets 





free, send 20c to cover cost of mailing them. Our 

new Word, Table, and Sentence Builders rad the 

pupils quiet and profitably employed. » Ht. Os 
Co., 21 Oakley St., Fecsineen ts. tk 


Souvenir Post Gards Entertain 


Entertaining 
instructive 

pleasure to both sender and recipient. We furnish 

high grace at low prices. id ten cents for twelve, 





assorted viewsof New York, postpaid. 
Liberal discount to clubs and 
JOHN N. MoQUEEN &CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


schools to be open thirty-two weeks. 
They are open on the average five weeks 
more than the law requires. 

The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has refused to grant a year's leave 
of absence without pay to a teacher who 
has been elected to the state legislature. 

Prizes for the best home-grown speci- 
mens of vegetables and flowers were 
offered last year in the schools of Spring- 
field, Mass. An exhibit added to the 
enthusiasm. 

A proposition has been before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and is now under 
consideration by the board of education, 
to raise the age limit of compulsory 
school attendance from fourteen to fifteen 
or sixteen. 

The sixth grade boys in Room seven of 
the Central Street School, Springfield, 
Mass., Miss Mary A. Curtis, teacher, 
stay after school to cane chairs. They 
charge fifty cents each, and the money is 
used to buy pictures for the schoolroom. 

The teachers in the South school, 
Thompsonville, Conn., encourage tlie 
children to bring cast-off rubbers to 
school. When a supply accumulates they 
are sold to junk men and the proceeds 
used to buy dainty works of art for the 
school rooms. 

It is said that Toledo has the largest 
university extension center in the 
country. Supt. Chalmers estimates that 
three-fourths of the teachers are enrolled. 
Professors Goode, Burton, Starr and Zueb- 
lin furnish the lectures this year. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ "_Agency ee ..; 


Recommends college and normal uates, specialists, and other teachers to coll Schools, families, 
Receives, at all seasons, mauy cal.s for primary and grammar grade teachers. Wil.o. PRATT, Mer, 


The Reed Teachers Agency “#2 /scen nates iemery Sipe | 

















THSG COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FRED DICK Manger, 15438 GLENARM ST. DEN Sven cCOLo, 
We assist competent teachers to “desirable positions and recommend successful teachers to School Boards 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, dest and best known in U.S 


SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14th St., New York. joHNC. ROCKWELL, Mer. 
WARRENSBURG—MIDLAN D TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Con, — Vecmpets. Mo.; Townsend, Winneb Minn.; Room 92, When Building, Indiang- 
polis, Indiana. Largest Agen ef went Jy the Mississippi river. ny for all grade of schools. Positions for 
Hi qualified teachers. Manual for stam 


PENN E DUCATI a epic: Mpc 


DO YOU KNOW that the best way to.secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for 
HARLAN P’ FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBA SY, N. Y. 


FISHER === AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON. 
































A night school for training Italian 


TEACHERS 


(uve 
Agency 


EASTER Established 1900 [iss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies. Central Office, Abilene, Texas, 
WANTED—Teachers to test this Agency. Vacancies have begun to come infor next session. Facilities un- 
celled by any agency in the wr Offices so arranged .as to cover completély half the Union’ Address 
either oftice as follows: Georgia, A. M. Royal, Macon; Alabama, W. R. eet Anuiston; Tennesse, H. F. 
Bynum, Union City; Mississippi, Geo. F. Boyd, Kosciusk6: ey A. Humphrey, Benton; Arkansas, 
A. B. Weisner, Pine ‘Bluff; Southwestern Department. S. O. , Pheonix, tos For Texasaud territories 
to the North, address Central Otftice. A. BYNUM, “GEN L MGR., ABILENE, TEXAS. 


TEACHER'S AGENCY 


This is the only general teacher's agency ir the Sonth that has fifteen states for it territory year it had 
many more calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers registered. It has thus the op A dl of 
state and general agencies. It recommends teachers and graduates for every ‘tine of instruction in the public 
schoo! system and hizher institutions, Its orders come directly from the superintendents, — presidents 
aud boards. Register at once if you desire the best positions. Circu.ars and blanks upon reques 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHER’S AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
of Washington. For Manual and registration 


blank, address, B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 523 N. Y. BLOCK, SEATTLE, WASH. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


For schools, colleges and homes Newest and nest plan 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


‘y mn Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with Schoo! 
ol Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 


Now is the time to easoll, Witte today for new Manual. 
1430 Chestnut Street, = Philadelphia Pa. 


BUREAU 





al 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 

















200 successful grade teachers for year beginning 
Sept. 1905, $500 to’ $700 salary. Register early. 
Only Agency having headquarters in Pacific North 
west. 17 years experience in school work in state 





n Agency that has Agents 


THE EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGEXCY 


Has 5 times more calls than available candidates. 
it you desire a position, a promotion, ora change in 
location Write us at once, 
EGISTER NOW. 
Our Agents travel in your interest. 
Address D. H. Cook, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Texas Teachers Bureau can locate you any 
whose in the South or West. In operation 7 


a Eficient Pema, 
J.L. RUSSELL, BONHAM, TEXAS 


The Montana Teacher’s Agency 


Vacancies at all times of the year and in every de- 
partment of school work. Special attention given to 
locating teachers tn the West and North West. 

W.H. RALSTON, Manager, Billings, Mont. 


Indian Territory Teachers Agency 


I.T. 
G. P. POOLE, AMlANAG GER. 
Thogsends of people are coming to Indien Wad at A 
Oklahoma. Many teachers are neeaed Wri 
for tan information. 


The Southern Teachers’ Ayency. 


SPECIAL FEATUR 
Bombers eostoted ob wo offices: supplied with EE ae for spolying: No.1. Conveniently arran 
angen mented personaly to wmplyert ns cus Seas increasing tag: of enom pupil by 0 4st (.) - 
tation an sly atten ce in t 
W. H. JONES, ~ Barnwell, 8.C. Branch Office, Roanoke, Va. bound in leatherette. 
In Cash Given to 


$1000 " cartesders 


We want you to get a share of this pooner. 

Every ene sending us five or more su 

tions to either of our three journals will, 

entitled te a portion of this prize. For full 
prsstenince see advertisement in this issue. 
FA. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

















If you want a better position it will pay you 
to write to THE INTERSTATE TEACHER'S 
BUREAU, 2510 Chicago St , OMAHA, Neb. 
Our terms are lower than those of any other 
agency and we guarantee prompt and reli- 
able service. Write us for free pamphlet and 
registration blank. Do it now. 

















TEACHERS GLASS RECORDS. 


to mark the stand- 
thin the class reci- 
class. Size 5',x8 

Price 25 cents. 





No. 2. Bound in leatherette. Arranged so that 
each day's standing can be marked by figures. [1 is 
a very popular recitation record size 5‘ x8. 

Price 25 cents. 
Address 


The Educator School Supply Co. 


MITCHELL, 8S. D 

















Tested over 75 years. 


Gillotts Pens “cesses 
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iartha's Vineyard Summer Institute 
BEGINS 7 JULY tt Nethods, an COURSES IN 


a Ratio. u 
Out in the circular containing fiyde Pore en 


64- 
sau A. Mowky, Pres., Park, Mass. 














[SOMETHING NEW FOR THE 
LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Silk Bookmarks 2 by 8 inches. Name of pupil 
rinted on them. Colors: Pink, white, or green. 


20 or less 6c each, more than 20 5c each. 


F,. T. CAMPBELL, 
FAIRFIELD, 


H Publi 
DIPLOMAS soa sna Coizees,” Ou 
line is now ready, also a complete line of 


Printed nd INVITATIONS 
in 4 specialty of Commencement supplies. Sam- 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 27 Painesville, Ohio 


PERNIN Shorthand Awarded exclusive World's 
Fair Medal and piplemas. Best for schools or 
home study. Simple, a ny rapid; no shading, no 
ition; sentences itten after 15 minutes study. 
dorsed everywhere. Thorough Mail Courses. Free 
lesson and booklet; text-book on approval Write, The 
Pernin Shorthand Institute, (Dept. F), Detroit, Mich. 


SHEET MUSIC 10c. 


rices : 


IOWA. 




















Regular Price 
Scarf Dance $ .50 
The Flatterer ‘ 
Cornflower Waltz 75 
Traumerei 60 
Cavalleria Rusticana 50 
Shepherd Bo, 




























iy 50 
Any of above postpaid 10c. each. Catalogue of 1000 
at 20c. each, 60c. pieces, 25c. 
F, M. ATWOOD. 
Wanted—A Bright Young Man 
With fair business ability, —- _— work to prepare 
i A Salary $00 
Gradual Promotion. Permane — 
T., BOX 1, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
A book containing a large number of best school 
songs, also Patriotic, *Subilee, Home and Temperance 
THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
“Pages Theory and 
Practice” and © ‘Saun- 
der’s bere d Meth- 
ubscri ton tot 
EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE ..-Price $1. 
Y and send go cents \ v E 
Send year’s subscription and books. 
copies of a letter, piece of 
inz can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex ~» Nowash- 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, ts wanted. 
By = thes torn Me ay 20 cents. 
Flag, Washington, Joan of Arc.—Winds—Spring. 
—Pussy Willow, Rain, Dandelion, The Violet, Ane- 
Tog. 
weed, Thistle, Ants. —The Maytiower, New, Land, 
Fruit, Thank ksgiving Squirrel, The Madonna, 
Volume 2 "Snowflake gam § Snow, Trip to 
Cpeenge —Abeaham Lincol ittle Hiawatha. 
mer- ‘Boy's 8 Burial, and White Roses.— Little 
Saeene 7 Rovin Redbreast, el pee - 
Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks Have 
Stripes.—Christmas Bells. ad s 
of Winds,—The Easter Hare.—A Little Morning- 
Glory Seed.—Clytie. 
Apple Tree, Milkweed.—Jack Frost, Grapes, 
An nxious Leaf. .— What the Squirrel Said, Flower's 
What the Christmas TreeSaid, The Stars,The Birds’ 
Cnristmas.—New Ye Year, Snowflakes, In Eskimo- 
Helpers, A Windy Story. lly, Tree 
Talk. —. Violet, The. ‘Phirtieth of May.—The 
Bees, 'T! Birthday. 


others page aay piece of 50c. ‘“Popular’’ music 
Lyceum Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
for good Gov’t Position 
IF YOU WANT 
ones, co , Send 10c, “for sample of **Songs for Young 
ods in ssiaitainy will be mailed ' with a new 
Mention Normal Fciecciss 
Address Ed, Gazette Pubishing Co. ,Syracuse,N.Y 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
30 Vi » New York. 
LAWTON & CO., 5 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
inches. Illustrated 
‘Volume 1, The Sun, i The Snow.—Our 
mone,—The Frog. Snail, Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
Cc hristmas Sto) 
~—Young Soldier, Take Care, Drum- 
Ants and Bears, 
Volume 21-2. Red Riding Hood.—Cedric.—Bag 
Volume 3. Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod. 
pkin, How Patty Gave Thanks.— 
Land.—Old Abe, The Snow my eerng ane Her 








vein mba ees a rupeds. 
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WILLIAM G. SMITH & COWPAN 
Minneapolis, bneeesien = 
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children in the language, history and 
traditions of the mother country has been 
established in Cleveland through the 
efforts of Dr. Cerri, the Italian consul. 
The Italian government furnishes the 
textbooks. 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
gtanted to the Sisters of Charity on West 
18th street, the use of the compulsory 
department's force to follow up noun-at- 
tendants, the attorney of the board de- 
claring that the law authorizes it. 

The Educational Research club of 
Hartford, County, Conn., is about to 
publish results of a study on the favorite 
school subjects of teachers and pupils. 
The president of the club is Mr. B. Nor- 
man Strong of the Arsenal schools, 
Hartford. 

‘*Five hours should be regarded as the 
normal school day.’’ This is the decis- 
ion reached by the Board of Superintend- 
ents of New York city, after carefully 
examining all of the arguments brought 
forward in favor of a shorter school day 
of three and one-half hours. 

Martha Washington, colored, seventy 
years old, who has been a regular attend- 
ant at night school in Cincinnati for 
eleven years, has enrolled again. One 
of mammy's peculiarities is that she 
chooses her own teacher regardless of 
what studies are pursued in the room. 

George Morris, of the Erasmus Hall 
high school in Brooklyn, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Bloomfield, 
N. J., to succeed Dr. W. E. Chancellor, 
who has gone to Patterson. 

A bill has been reported in the New 
York assembly providing that School 
Commissioners in the State must hold a 
college professional certificate, a normal 
school diploma, a college graduate’s cer- 
tificate, a State Normal School diploma, 
or a first-grade uniform certificate. 

The Board of Education of New York 
city has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the newspaper claim that large 
numbers of children are forced to come 
to school without breakfast. The general 
opinion among school principals is that 
the number has been greatly exaggerated. 
A number of ‘‘free breakfast stations’’ 
established by the Salvation Army for 
Children have been almost without 
patronage. 

Miss Mary Hartwell, teacher of cook- 
ing in the Franklin school, Chicago, ex- 
hibited good sense and presence of mind 
when a child’s dress was in flames. She 
put it out with flour. The pupils had 
had fire drill half an hour before and no 
one was stampeded when the alarm was 
given. 

The report of the state board of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts brings out the fact 
that the famous coal strike increased tlhe 
school expenses of the state one dollar 
for every pupil, or $464,745 increase for 
431,361 pupils. A half a million dol- 
lars was what the schools of this state 
contributed to the strike. 

In Chicago a new rule regarding fun- 
erals of teachers has been adopted to tlie 
effect that a delegation of three teacliers 
of the school in which the deceased 
teacher worked may be permittéd to at- 
(Continued on next page.) 


The Ball Pub. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 
(see their ad in this issue) are placing 
upon the market a very unique series of 
examination tests in tet subjects, five of 
which are adapted to advanced and inter- 
mediate work and five for primary work. 
These tests come weekly for ten weeks, 
and greatly relieve the monotony of the 
school work. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


XAMINATIONS 


Are Sure to Come 


Teachers will have to stand the new tests and meet the 
new requirements. 


A High Grade Means 


A better position with larger salary, or a larger salary for the same position. 
How To Get It 


A High Grade can be secured by any teacher who will make the 
proper special preparation. If teachers will give their hearty co- 
Seoaies. we will guarantee a large increase in the grades obtained. 

e know we can do so, for we have done 1t before in numerous cases. 
There is the test—we have succeeded. 


Teachers Know How to Study 


All they need is the proper work under competent direction. 
You can secure the most thorough Normal or Review Courses 
by Mail at from one-fourth to one-sixth the cost of attending a resident 
normal, and without leaving your own home. 

The Institute offers the following courses : 

Teachers’ Review—Section A. 
This includes thorough coaching for Second, Third or Fourth 
Grade Teachers’ Examination. 

Teachers’ Review—Section B. 


This isa thorough preparation for Zeachers’ First Grade and 
Life Certificate Examinations. 


Teachers’ Normal Courses. 
These courses embrace every important study of interest to 
the Teaching Profession. They have been specially prepared by 
some of the most eminent educators of the National Capitol. You 
cannot find the same scholarly and scientific treatment elsewhere, 


Our Teachers’ Department 


Is under the direction of John W. Holcomb, M.A., M. Dip., form- 
erly State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indiana, and lately of 
the United States Bureau of Education. He is assisted by a Faculty of 
distinguished educators. You now know why we can give the above 
guarantee of success. 

A Special Booklet and full information will be sent free on request. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 44-53 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C, 






































For Easter 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Send 25 cents for 25 Easter subjects, etc , each 54g x 8, or 50 cents for 1! 
f£xtra Size pictures, Easter, etc , size 10 x 12 


The Perry Pictures ®: 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, or three twocent stamps for Cata 
logue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a picture in three 
colors, 

THE PERRY MAGAZINE-—Subscribe for it. tf you wisn to learn 
about the great pictures of the worid 


The PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box 13, Malden Mass. 


EACH 
tor Hor il iw 
my $l.uv, size 55% 





He 18 RisEN 
(The one-cent pictures are 5 to 7 times this size) 





School Teachers 


Do you want to present your scholars at the close of school the 
most appropriate, yet inexpensive souvenirs ever designed? If so 
send for our 


New School Souvenir No. 3, 


a 12 page booklet, 3x5 1n., deckle edge, tied with an elegant silk 
tassel Cover 1s fine heavy cardboard printed in five colors and 
embossed 1n rich gold and the design 1s exactly like the engrav- 
iug herewith. The tuside contains ooeret Diet. etchings, quota- 
tious, mottoes, etc., also the name of school, Dist. No,, Township 


County, State, Term, Names of Teacher, "Scholars ‘and Schoo 
Board, which matter you must send us when you order, These 
souvenirs are furuished witn or without photo of teacher or 
schoolhouse on the cover as shown on the engraving, if desired 
If photo souvenirs aie wanted you must send us a photograph to 


copy from, which will be returned uninjured. Photos are guar- 
anteed the best that can sf og ed and will not fade. These 
souvenirs are undoubtedly the prettiest ever published, We 
guarantee these souvenirs to be exactly as represented and you 
need have no fea: of sending without seeing a sample. However 
we will seud a fice sample to auy teacher who is interested. (A 
stamp will be appreciated.) Price, postpaid, 50 or less without 
photo, sc. each, with photo 6c. each , additional ones 3c. each without photo and 4c, with photo. 
No less than 15 sold and in no case do we print lessthan there are scholars names. We alsohavetwo 


other styles of souvenirs We are one of the oldest souvenir firms in the U.S. Send plainly written 


copy and we guarantee our work to be correct. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
[Editor] 


The above firm ts entirely reliable 








YOU WILL GET A POSITION, | 
We will tet you pay your tuitiou alter you have held Do It Now! 
your position one month Is uottiis tair* Book 
keeping. shorthand letter writiog and peumanship are 


Send 60 cents to-day for 
a year’s subscription te 
Werld's Events, an illustrated manent mn : 


Our spectaites Write for partrumrs Re eee azine of things a ayy KNOWING A 
tives wanted e where re HANSON CORR REMEMBERING. F. A. OWEN PUBLISH. 
DENCE INST: toa, Mina. ING CO., Dansville, N. oe 
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tend the funeral during school hours 
without loss of salary. The principal 
may be one of the three. 
It is stated by good authority that a 
Given Awa persistent report is in circulation in New 
y _]| York City to the effect that Dr. Harris 
A first prize of $500.00, with a num- is to retire before long from the office 
ber ~ gener! cash agers cn be}! of commissioner of education and that 
iven to agents securing subscriptions] | « . oy 
or PUBLIC OPINION during the next Superintendent Maxwell of that city is 
few months. These prizes will be] | to be appointed to the position. — 
awarded in addition toa large com- The rule of the Board forhidding mar- 
mission paid on each subscription. ried women to teach in the schools of 
PUBLIC OPINION is a 48-page, handsomely print- || New York City having been set aside by 
ed and illustrated, weekly magazine, covering z 
every important topic. It sparkles with human | the courts, a bill to that effect has been 
interest from the first to the last page. Itis almost . P : 
a necessity to those who read and think. Itsmany | | introduced in the state legislature by re- 
Monte tauneuvated In the inst few months: have {| quest of Superintendent Maxwell. In 
male, PUBLIC OpisyoN ove of the pest known 1 the bill, widowed and divorced women 
scription agents are at work,making good incomes. | are considered single, and exceptions 
For Your Spare Time _are made of legally separated women, 
| who can show that they would become 
| destitute without such a position, and to 
married women who can show that their 
| husbands are mentally or physically in- 
| capacitated and are unable to work. 


$1000.00 


In Prizes 





j 
| 
| 











You need not devote your whole time to this 
utting you in line forthecash prizes. We have 
vised an unique plan for assisting agents in this 
work—by means of which you will have no diffi- 
culty in rolling up a big subscription list. This 
proposition ought > appen! strongly to —_ 
scription can vassers of ex perience, and to teachers . : : 
whe desire to spend their spare time profitably. In New York city, the teachers having 
Write to us. mentioning the fact that you saw 
this advertisement in THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
We will also outline our plan for helping agents J | not to exceed one thousand dollars, but 
secure subscriptions. Write to-day. |in no case shall the annuity of any 
PUBLIC OPINION | teacher be less than six hundred dollars. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York | | At first the teachers paid a certain per 
| cent of their salaries, but under the re- 
| vised charter nothing is said about money 
y A L E UJ N V E R § ] T Y | deducted from teachers’ salaries. The 
retirement fund consists principally of 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905. license fees belonging to the city of New 
For college, preparatory school, spormal school, | | York. 
high school, and grade teachers. Nearly one hun- | | Pome | . 
One hundred principals of Philadel- 
ages and Literature, History, Biblical Literature 
and Theology, Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical 
peencation, Se be given by a faculty of seventy 
rofessors, instructors, and special lecturers, ity _ H 
ep epee senna Frm g a tba urge the appointment of an 
“ educational commission to report u 
Professor E. Hershey Sneath, Director of the | | POP P a re “ 
new organization oO 1e school system. 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 7 as recto T-cell Arse 
is Claime a ere has ee 
“pape ene sential modificati f tt : put pe 
sential modincation oO 1e § 
135 Elm Street, New Haven Conn. | | Smeets 
There is nothing to correspond to this 


work. A few hours a day among your neighbors 
| taught thirty years receive out of the 
and we will send you full particulars, terms to 
dred carefully organized courses in Psychology and 
phia, a large number of leaders in all 
[J ROPE <4 in antiquity in any city in the United 
8 














will be sufficient to pay you handsomely—besides 
| retirement fund one-half of their salary, 
agents, and sample copies of PUBLIC OPINION. 
Pedagogy, Natural Sciences, Mathematics, Langu- | | 
,ranks of life, and practically all of the 
New S. S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. | Sates. Most large cities have modified 
. 8 i 





| 
ial ; x ; ale on . , ’ ; 
Sean SE Sete bees, | Meir systems from five to seven times 
FRANK C. CLARK,1138 Broadway, New York | each, and there is probably not more 
TEACHERS DO YOU KNOW THE GAME | than one city of a tenth the size of Phil- 
Approved by all Litesnty Aathontien oopenre ¢” | adelphia that has not a system adopted 
PRICE 50 CENTS. ‘within ten years, mostly within five 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, | years.— Fv. 
Camden, Me. | ~ ‘ ¢ 
Joseph G. Edgerly resigns as superin- 
| tendent at Fitchburg and will retire from 
lactive professional life, not from ill 
health, not from advancing years, not 
| because any one wishes his resignation, 
but because he proposes to get the rest 
and recreation to which he is entitled 
while he can enjoy such relief from care. 
tune may be yours. His is the longest superintendent’s service 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. i Massachusetts and the second longest 
PATENTS Send sketch for free | in New England. His has been an in- 
REPORT on Patentabili j . 
ty. Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. | tensely devoted professional life, and for 
, OB Shepherd & Parker 674A. St., Wash., D.C. | thirty years he has not only never had a 
PINT OF IN Any color, needs water only, | 
and full particulars of four | 


winning ent’s and mail order schemes, Send 4c | 


postage. J. O. EARGLE. Leesville, S. C. 4 3 
| We have received specimens of school 
RGUSIENTS for Debates and Outlines for Essays: | 
onagiven subject. $1.00in advance, 
P.S.HALLOCK, Box157, Wilmington, Del. 


Address, 













¥ SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
A ; aad ng | agreed yes 
a) BEADS or io ico 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 


im thatcan’tbe had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N, Y. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 












Or-menma 






' 


. We wiil publish it for you and place | 
{i 7 a 00 ‘ it on the market, Fame and for- 
| 











(Continued on next page) 








issve by the Ames & Rollinson Co., 20 
Broadway, New York. They are iadest 
|of the highest grad®-chaste, correct 

WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS | thoroughly artistic and most conveniently 
| arranged. The peculiarity of this house 
| is that by an arrangement of its own it is 
| enabled to furnish a high —grade litho- 
graphed diploma that will fully meet the 

| requirements of any kind of school even 
THE CALIFORNIA SUPPLY CO. | though only one diploma be ordered, and 
at atrifling cost. The new designs offered 

| by this honse for High, Public, Union 


945 Post St. San Francisco, Cal. 
PLAY 6 Se Se Nae nd | and Graded Schools, also Academies and 
nmen a nda, ataic ie | -_ 2. ~ . 
Free. AMES PUBLISHING CO., Clyde, Ohio. Other secondary Schools, Commercial 
Schools, etc., are particularly elegant. 


'@e Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- We are assured that a prepaid package 
PLAYS tere sessecis ce pocun, Caine will be sent to any school official who 


will take the trouble to mention the Nor- 








Get Japanese and Chinese articles to teach 
geography. 

Send for FREE sample. 

Send four cents for our artistic new booklet. 




















| five per cent of all excise moneys or | 


| schools in Philadelphia for seventy years. | 





| 
| 
' 
} 


' 
| 





diplomas such as are advertised in this | 





mal Instructor. 


When writing advertivers mention Normal Instructor, 


AGENTS WANTED 


OUR 1905 


BUSY WORK SERIES 
That Comes Every Week 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
For any College, School, Class 


Club, Society or . 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or Med- 
alsof all tions. Kither of the two 
para Ped een = - 
morethan shown, — 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Sliver, $2.60 doz. Sample, 25c. 
‘ree—| 














BOTH SERIES 10 WEEKS FOR $1.00 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 
PRICE 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


25 Test Sheets, each week, in Grammar with Ans, 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Arithmetic ,, Ans, 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Geography 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in U.S. History ,, Ans, 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Civics & Eco. ,, Ans, 


—_——_@————— 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
* PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Roses, Flag, each 2c. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips, Easter, Morning 
Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits,each = 
oses, 





me... aaet Bebies, eet nose of i 

ittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Valentines, er- 

ries and Hatchet, Dutch Boys, Clowns, each 5 cts. 4 Fee Sheets, sock weak, in nee ee 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy | 95 Test Sheets, each week, in A rith metic. 

Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each Io cts. 25 Test Sheets, each week, in Physiology. 
- of bee ng ‘Welcome, very faucy,each 1oc. | 2 Test Sheets, each week, in Information Less, 


Stencils—3 x 5 inches-—set of 25 for TES MAILING THE 
10 ad finothers set 5 x Uae “7 15 a DA OF G SERIES 
pige ing Powder. OUNCE TOF 10 Crs. April 6th First Series Busy Work. 
Calendars and Large ‘Portraits Name any April 13th Second Series Busy Work, 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet for 5c. April 20th Third § 7 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz. 13 cts. April 27th Fourth Seri 
U.S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2cts Mm. 4th 
17 X 22, 5 cts. 20 cts. 4x6 feet 40 cts. 











Sent pr aid’ by SOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Order some and ask for a full list. May es Work, 
June list Ninth Series Busy Work. 
J th Series Busy Work. 

Note. Any Teacher Ordering this Series 

after May 4th 1905, will receive those 

that have been Issued By Return Mail, 

BF Rane pvt ordering. this New Series of Busy 


Every Kind 0f esevers 


return it to us and money will be refunded. The 
° Primary Series is suitable for pupils in the first 
five grades. The ’’25 Test Sheets,“ are all alike, 
and may be distributed at once to the class same 











as when Teachers are examined by School Com. 








BALL PUBLISHING CO. ROCHESTER, N.Y 
Write for SAMPLES and introductory offer. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
**Everything for Schools.” 
141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Modern Teacher’s Help 
The “Easy” Sign Marker. 


For making charts, rolls or any kind of class work 
involving the preparation of Blackboard matter. 
Clean, bandsome, legible, permanent, inexpensive. 
Styles and sizes for all requirements. mmended 
by bigh authority. Send for catalog to The R. H. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Springtield, Mass., makers of every- 
thing in Printing Stamp Goods, Type, Seals, etc, 








COLORS FROM 
FAIRYLAND 


The Dixon Company have just issued a smal! book: 
let, printed in colors, aborting pepeesantetions of 
work done with DIXON’S SOLID CRAYONS. A 
little verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in a very pleasing way How the Colors were brought 
to Earth . the Fairies for the Children of Mortals 
to use. It is told in a way that will interest not only 
the little ones, but their elders as well. Every teach- 
er should have a copy to read to her class. It will 
be sent free if you will mention this publication 











and tell us where you teach. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C€O., JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 

















SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 


WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- 


hand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each. No Invitations and An- 
ruled lines ; no position ; no shading, dots, nor dashes, nouncements. Print- 
No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, ed and Engraved. Sam- 
speedy, practical. Students in high-grade posi- ples free, Monogram 

ons. Employers pleased. Lawyers, doctors, | Stationery, etc. Send35 cents for 75 Calling Cards, 


t 

literary folk, club women, can now acquire Shorthand 
with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend 
months, as with old systems. “Boyd’s Syllabic 
System.’ 20th century wonder, is the best. Write 
to-day for testimonials, klets, etc. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Ineorporated) 1210 Racine Ave, Chieage, I 


TEACHERS 


If you are in need of nice Diplomas, Records or 
rade Cards send to us ERLING SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


latest style. THE ¥. L. REEG CO., 213 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WILL GIVE $5.00 


to any Church, Sunday School, or Individual. 

If you need from $5 to $50 write me today for full 
particulars. No investment on your part. Am 
publisher of “Topical Bible Studies” a monthly maga- 
zine that is giving new light on the Bible. Every 
Christian interested in the subjects selected. Contains 
the best Sunday School Helps published. Obtain 10 
subscribers and keep all the money amounting to $5.0. 

















The more subscribers the more money for you. %am- 








ple copies on request. 
A. T, PLERCE, PUBLISHER, 
1406 Coart Place, Denver. Colo. 


Wanted 


Learn the Real Estat Business, 


Conveyancing, Deed Writing, etc. Entera profitable 
Occupation. Taught by mail. Write for details of 
our Course C—Correspondence School, 3325 Park Ave., 
Philadelphia. 





Teachers and principals for Texas s« hools 
Addr, Chas. H. Schroeder, Warda, Texas, 











SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 
The most popular now published, the cheapest and the best. 


Steele's Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple Melodies 
within the Compass of Children’s Voices, linked to Simple Words; manilla covers, : 
eve mar copy or $1.55 per dozen. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Ladsand Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing 
Price .1 5c; 2s Se pes lozen, tpaid. 

ny of the Millions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony, ever- 
— 25¢; 50 er dozen. - 

erry Melodies ages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs, 112 pages board covers,5o cents per Pmt or $5.00. per dozen 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers 4o cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

ngs, 128 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents pes copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
gS, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 ages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 
ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 
The above are prepaid prices. must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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vote cast against him but has never had 
even transient friction.—Z. 

The Paterson, N. J., board of educa- 
tion has recently adopted an age limit of 
sixty-five years for women and seventy 
years for men, with the usual provision 

| that this may be suspended by a three- 
| quarters vote of the board in the case of 





andearn from $10 
to $20 a week at 
your own home while 











Jearning. For full particy 
jars write at once to 
NATIONAL MILLINERY 
SCHUOL, 72 Washington St., 
Dept. 14, bed ” 
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y now 
y Tac only schoo! for fashion drawing i America 


ND POR WLLUSTRATED BOOKLET ~ FREE. 


STONE, VAN DRESSER & CO. 
874 8 ~~ NEW YOR! : 














New Editions of Two Popular Littie Books 


We have just published a new, revised edition of 


Rules and Formulas in Mensuration, 


or“ Mensuration Made Easy.” 7th thousand. Over 
300 formulas worked out. All for 10 cents. 
We have also published a new, revised edition of 


Didactic Outlines of English Grammar, 


Containing full treatment of Infinitives and _Parti- 
ciples. Case Constructions, Abridgment, History 
of the English Language, etc., 6th thousand. Only 
10 cents, postpaid. These two books are just 
what teachers need in preparing for examinations, 

















: any individual teacher. 


In the five years 


| preceding the age limit the board reserves 


| 


| and mentally able to continue, the work. 


| In one of. the Paterson schools in De- 
| cember an aged janitor dropped dead on 
the stairway while engaged in trying to 


do his work.—£ x. 
| The question of shortening the school 
| day for the pupils in the two ‘lowest 


| primary grades, which is now before the 


| New York board of education, and which 
| has within the last few years been much 
discussed in other cities, has caused a 


intendent Boynton of Ithaca, N. Y. 
that town the plan é6f having these little 
students attend for an hour anda half 


the afternoon, has been in practice for 
four years. The children come in 
| groups and thus small classes only have 
to be handled by the teachers. 

The following topics based on World's 
Events for February were used in the 





| the right of. securing a certificate from 
| a physician that the teacher is physically 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 5 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904.) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. Only pictuies of the 
kind 1m the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7 x 9, photcarensee direct from 
nature in natural colors, completely covering the Animal, Mineral and 
Vegetable kingdoms, such as Birds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, Insects, Shells, 
Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, [linerals, Fishes, Reptiles, Natural 
Wonders, etc. 

The practical use of these ee agrs in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kinder- 
arten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Colleges and Universities, has 
ong been recoguized by leading educators of to-day. They are very nice for 

rewards of merit, but are of special value to teachers and students of Nature 
Study, Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Language Work, Drawing and 
the Natural Sciences. Every student, teacher, school, public library and 





home should have them, because their educational value is wonderful. We 
are the largest picture house in the world selling direct to the people. 75,- 
000,000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year; 2,000,000 in one order, Assorted as desired, cents each 


for 130r more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25 Common Birds (of your state if 
desired) or 25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 Game, or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, or 25 Flowers, o: 
25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals, and Corals, or 25 Insects, Butterflies, Moths and 

elis, or 25 Fishes, aud Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. Postpaid. Beautiful velour portfolio free 
with each set. Seud 2-cent stamp to pay postage on sample picture and catalogue of pictures and 
publications. 

Ss Pictures in Colors, 18 x 24, 25 cents each. Industrial Pictures, in half-tones. Lumbering 
set, 12 pictures, 6x9, in portfolio, 25 cents. Photogravures of Eminent American ts, (2 sheets), 
American Authors, British Poets, British Anthors, Great Preachers, Great Musicians, and Ameri- 
can Statesmen, cach siiecet, 8 x 29, containing six portraits, 4o cents each, any 3 for $1.00. Photo- 
gravures of Typical Forest Trees, 9 x 12; 3 series, 8 sheets each, 3 pictures on each sheet (72 pictures), 
jo cents a series, the 3 series $1.00. Indian Portraits in Colors, 7 x 9 Rinehart’s Famous Reproductions, 
from colored photographs, showing in detail the fantastic coloring, gaudy clothing, head dresses 
aud ornaments of 47 subjects. 5ceuts each for 5 or more, any 12 for 50 cents, or the 47 in portfolio 
for $1.90. Masterpieces of the World’s Greatest Modern Artists, 16 x 20 and 12)4 x 24. Fine Photo 
gravures, 50 cents each. Postpaid. 

Auy of the above make beautiful gifts, are fine for home or school decorating, for framing, 
making friezes, decorating libraries, cozy corners, rustic dens, etc, 

GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS and PUBLIS HERS, 738 Fine Arts Bidg,. Chicago 





large demand for the reports of Super- | 
In | 
in | 
the morning, and an hour and a half in 


f Busy Address the author, enry G. Williams, 
dy may QDean Ohio Normal College, Athens. Ohio-§ | South Center School, Southington, Conn. | 
git | Mrs. KE. King Smith teacher: Mr. Law- 
S same : = $ ~ 
oom, ARITHMETIC = of 40% diner cone P- 145. | 
LN. eary, p. 146. Meteorites. Famine in 
SELF TAUGHT. NDT 
a SPANGENBERG § Ireland, p. 154. Tonga Islands, p. 155. 
—>] 10t despair because through ‘ 4 2 , 
neglect you have forgotten what you BMY A) MILE] Bible in Turkey. Land Bill in Con- 
once learned about Arithmetic. Prof. ; 7 3 
Spangenberg’s New | Method | re- MEH Mai gress. Boundary Dispute Settled. An- 
. aaah om seceine of EOn ie ctamue, drew Carnegie, p. 159-60. Omission of 
: Best book ever published. Geo. yi Self Taught my aes: 
. miler, Publisher, 77 South 4th St. | page references in some cases is inten- 
¥ St. Louis, Mo. Established 1870. _tional. From these topics the pupil 


yD 

















Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 


LEAR 








iron ores, gems, 
&c. when you see them. You may find valuable min- 


| selects his own subject for a one-minute 
_ talk. 


An earnest body of patriotic citizens 


anid is working in harmony with both 


book, | of Alabama gathered in Montgomery in | 
ns oO | . ~ if . 
3 BY MAIL=-AT YOUROWN HOME | December, and put in motion a plan of | 
tells Anyone ean learn it easily in a few weeks. We are | : ‘ : 
ought unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, | Campaign for greater educational facil- 
ortals bookkeepevs and stenographers. No chargefor tuition | iti : l 
Coals until position te secured. Write today for particulars | itiesin Alabama, for more and better | 
feach- } SINESS ID JT - . 
twill S67 Inctitate Daliding, - Kalamacco, Mich | schoolhouses, for longer terms and better 
en's Teach d. Schol | teaching. The body consisted of a vol-.| 
eel : c ers an Cholars | untary organization known as the *' Ala- 
wanted in every School to work for cash—No gift : : ” : 
a enterprise —an varticle of “merit and sells tn every bama Education Committee.’’ This vol- 
ne school,oftice and home. Samples worth 50c and libera H ; as ; 

Print- terms sent on receipt of 1 cents. YALE INK untary organization was called into ex- } 
| am. TABLET CO.. Box 1518, New Haven, Ct. | istence under the auspices of the state | 
10gTa . F | 
cards, How to know | department of education and in co-opera- 

gold, silver and | tion with the Southern education board, | 
| 


OO 





eral deposits, and make your fortune. , 
SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONS 








these instrumentalities. Its purpose is to 


. P. 4 oo : é 4 : 

‘idual, $395 Park Ave., Philadelphia. | increase interest in everything pertain- 
Am New Memory Gems ing to the welfare of the public schools 

maga- : 

Sat New system of Memory Gems. Selections carefully | of Alabama. The executive secretary of 

yntains annalyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- : : _ . 

stain 10 ranged by grades. Highly recommended by leading | the committee is H. C. Gunnels, who is 
; ucators, Send 10c in coin or stamps to American : : 

— School Supply Co. 315 N. Uth St Lincoln, Nebr | Chief clerk in the state department of 

1000 Souvenir Post Cards education. Through the efforts of the 

Colo. In a : te 9. se committee, plans for modern school 

—- e make cards to order for schools, : : 

eal Colors colleges, churches, hotels, etc. Send l0c. for | houses are being furnished the county 

Toa $10.00 samples. Globe Stamp Co., Stamford,Conn, superintendents ia 














Write a 


SONG 


Telegraphy, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
Spanish thoroughly taught. Great demand for Stenog- 
faphers, Book-keepers and operators, Send for cata- 

ue. Spencers Business School, Kingston, N. Y. 


SEN For OUR CATALOG of Practical 


“HOME STUDY” Courses. Brown's 
TEACHER 


AND MAKE A FORTUNE! . 
We compose music to your words. Groom 
Music Co., 33 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 











College, Northfield, Minn. (15th yr.) 





Take Chaffee’s $10 Short- 
9 band Course by mail while 





teaching. Write E. M. WOLF. MGR,, . 

OSWEGO, N.Y. Solidhed thumb tacks are made in 
and reconstraction of brain | 2/1 metal for practical as well as de- | 

An Exposure methods, by the authorof Erbes' | Corative uses and can also be bought at 


“Brain Book.” Everyone should read it. 30c. Send to 
day. Promethean Pub. Co ,622 N Rockwell St,.Chicago, 


SPECIMEN WOODS. 

To create an interest in your pupils for the observa- 
tion of different trees, sectire specimen of the different 
Woods of Northern Wisconsin teken directly from the 
forest I will furnish anyone with “Specimen Woods” 
Beatly sawed and labeled, at minimum cost. In answer- 
‘ng advertisement mention woods wanted. Address, 











J.C. Howard, Kennan, Wis. 





several sizes. 
of 82 Duane Street, New York will 
send any one requesting it a pretty little 
Dookiet that will tell more of this handy 
article. 





A little thing when you think of it—a 
thumb tack—but very handy when you 
consider its utility. 

Ten years ago thumb tacks were used 
chiefly by draftsmen. Today Solid- 
hed Thumb Tacks form one of the staple 
supplies of every well equipped office 
and to the school teacher offer countless 
suggestions in the practical work and de- 
coration of the scliool room. 


any stationers in many colors which for 
decorating, tacking prints on walls, etc., 
are very effective. They are made in 
Hawkes-Jackson Company 








OMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Engraved and Printed. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS ON CALLING CARDS WHEN THREE OR MORE OR- 


DERS ARE SENT AT ONE TIME, 
ANMOUNCEMENTS: | y'dasnescmamte nce cegtictes 


CORRESPONDENCE & FRATERNITY 
STATIONERY THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 621, 444. 26 John St., New York. 





ESTERBROOKS Ce 











{ \= Excelsior Special Dollar Pen, For a short time only,we will furnish these 1iKt. Solid 
Gold Pens eqalling any $2.50 Fountain Pens made for only $1.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime 
Do not confuse these with otner Dollar Pens as the name Whitney guarantees the quality. 

R. N. WHITNEY, - ~ - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Dollar 


for a dozen of our 
reproduced photos--guar- 
anteed to be as good as 
original photographs. 

Have you ever seen 
asample of our work? 
If not, wouldn’t you like 
us to send youa sample 
reproduction? Or, bet- 
rer yet, send us $1.00 and 
a good photograph and 
we will promptly make 
and forward to you, 
postpaid, a dozen, 
photographs, 4)4 x 6 in- 
ches, (white or ash gray 
mounts, as desired), at 
the same time returning 
the original photograph 
uninjured. You will be 
surprised at the quality 
of the work. 

Local photographers charge 
from $3.00 to $4.00 for this 
same grade, 

We use Aristo Platino pa- 
per, Seed’s plates, Collins’ 
mounts,---none better. 


ST CO 


Ps, 


Reduced Fac-simile 





One Dozen Photographs, 4 1-4 x 6 inches, for 
$1 00, or three dozen (from same negative) for 
$250. White or Ash gray mounts. 

No order filled for less than one dozen. 








GUARANTEE 


We absolutely guarantee our reproductions to 
be as good as the original photograph and that 
they can not be told trom the original photo- 
graph, fee te in some cases where they are 
even better by way ot finish, etc. 











Dansville, New York. 


F. A, OWEN PUB. CO., 
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BOOKS 


Ask for Catalogue. We purchase in large quantities under particularly favorable contracts and make a 
ones of supplying school libraries, at fetes. Individuals are given the privilege of pur- 
Ss 


ing, regardless of the number of volumes desired, at the same pri: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


We list on this and the following page a few of the large number of 
titles contained in our “Book Catalogue. We have p'asis for Raising 


funds for the purchase of books for school libraries. Ask about them. 


ces. 





Library of Useful 


Stories. 


A series of little books dealing with 
various branches of useful knowledge, 
aud treating each subject in clear, con- 
cise lan e, as free as possible from 
technical words and phrases, by writers 


of authority in their various spheres, 
Each book complete in itself. ustrat- 
ed. 16mo, Cloth. 

5301 The Story of the Stars. 

5302 The Story of “Primitive” 

5308 The Story of the Earth, 

5304 The Story of the Plants. 

6305 ioe ST oS tes Crem. 

5806 The Story of a Piece of 

5307 | The Story of Electricity. 

5308 meer Se Saint Civilizations of 

5309 Tho teary of tho Barth's Atmenphore. 

5310 The Story of Germ Life. 

BSI2. the Story of Photographye 

S318 The Story of the Mind. 

Sis IRs yo ee Barr 

ra . 

5316 The Beery of tho Rothe Race 

5317 The Story of the Living Machine, 

5518 The Story of the Eclipses. 

5319 The Story of the Alphabet. 

5320 The Story of Books. 

521 The Story of Alfred. 

5322 The Story of the Art of Building. 

5323 The Story of Animal Life. 

5324 The Story of the Art of Music. 

5325 Story of Alchemy. 

5326 The of Extinct Civilizations of 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 5c. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 3lc. 
Alwaysorder by number. 

Postage 4c per Volume Extra. 





Henty Books for Boys. 


The Mother Goose 
Series 


CK tee 





17 Titles. Cloth Binding. Mluminated 
Covers, A series of profusely illustrated 
books for children. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and 
Other Stories 


Animal Stories for Little People 

premey cade enone er Stories 

Bird for P 

Cinderella ; and tories 

Goody and Other Stories 

Seuss that Jack Built, The, and Other 
e8 
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Peter and His Goose; and Other Stories 
Puss in Boots, and Other Stories 


wane Oa hai sade 
Stories 

PUBLISHERS? Price Per Volume 50c. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24c. 


Always order by number. 
Postage 9c per Volume Extra. 


One Syllable Books. 





Ornamenial Cloth Binding. Profusely 
Illustrated. 
Retold in words of 
Andersen’s F Tales Reto’d in 
words of p—niA liable 
878 State Hesees Told in words of one 
syllable 
Tales Retold in words 
of one syllable 
fels Retold in words 


876 Aesop's Fables 
onesyllable 


Gulliver's 
of one syllable 


one syllable 
Merton Retold in words 
of one syllable 


881 Life of Retold in words of 
one syllable 

882 Told in words 
of onesyllable 

883 ‘rim’s Retold in words 
of one syilable 

884 fox Retold in words 
of one syllable 

885 Crusoe Retold in words of 

886 

887 


Family Robinson Retold in 
words of one syliable 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 


Always order by number. 
Postage 9c. per Volume Extra. 


50c. 
24c. 
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Always order by number ~~ 


The Harvard 
Series Of Poets: 


Comprises 50 titles, including all 
the popular American and Eng- 
lish poets. 





— 

This Ser- 
ies at 2¢ 
should ap- 


peal to 


3 every lover 
Printed from new 

















. Jot 
large type plates and bound in abit. 
handsome cloth binding. 12 mo.. books. 
766 Golden Treasury (Pal-| 783 Lucile 
grave) 784 Macaulay 
768 Gray 785 Marmion 
bryant 769 Homans, 786 Milton 
7” Hiawatha = Moore 
byron nas LL Holmes 4 | hn (Pope) 
carey meettes) Iliad, The (Pope) 70 poe 
774 Jean Ingelow 791 Pope 
759 of Miles| 775 Keats 792 Proctor 
760 Dante (Carey) in La the Lake ‘94 Rubaiyat(F 
é é } ‘ 
761 Eliot 778 Lalla Rookh 1 ion et 
762 Emerson ‘ 779 Lay of the Last Min-| 796 Shelley 
74 (Swanwi 780 Light of Asia 198 Tennyson 
765 Favorite —- 781 Longfellow 799 Whittier 
767 Goldsmith 782 Lowell 800 Wordsworth 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 75c. Transportation payable by purchaser. 
OUR: PRICE Per Volume , 29c.  Ifordered sent by mail or express pre- 


paid add 12c per copy. 


The above series is identically the same as handled by us last year yet we are 
able to offer them at nearly twenty percent lower prices. 


We recommend the Harvard series of Poets above listed as being of excep. 
tional value anc worthy of a place in any library. Theentire series should be 


in every school library. 





























Young People’s 


Library 


A new series of choice literature 


for children selected from the best 
and most popular works. 
somely printed on fine super-calen- 
dered paper from large, clear type, 
and profusely illustrated by the most 
famous artists,making one of the hand- 
somest and most attractive series of 
i juvenile classics before the public. 


Hand- 


Fine English cloth, handsome new 


original designs, colored pictures. 


i 4 7 strations 
For Boys and Girls ‘ dna seventars of Rebinsen Cruces, Tho, 4 Illustration 
In this series the Publishers have aime Adventures in Toyland 7 
Re 4904 Adventures of a Brownie 18 
| vd include the best and most popular books] 4995, Alexander, the Great, King of Macedon, Jacob Abbott 51 
or Young People. Many ofthemarecopy-| 4906 Alfred, the Great Jacob Abbott 40 
| righted. Beautifully bound in ornamental = Animal Stories for Little People 50 
cloth covers. 908 Andersen’s Fairy Tales vi 
4 Arabian Nights Entertainments 130 
3139 Not Like Other Girls, Care Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
8140 Now or Never, Oliver Optic 4911 Aesop's Fables 62 
These popular books for boys are 3141 Out of the Meade 4913 Battles of the War for Independence 70 i 
ed on per from new plates, la: 142 Our Bessie, Kosa N. Carey 4914 Black Beauty 50 . 
type, fully Tiiustrated, bound in clo 8143 Our Children and Their Friends,| 4915 Battles of the War for the Union 80 % 
assorted colors, olive edge, stamped in Shepard 4916 Bunyan’s Pegias Feeders 46 4 
two colors and gold, 44 titles. 8144 Palace Beautiful, Meade p+ 4 P 2 a 
2002 *Bo The 8147 Poor and Proud, Oliver Optic 919 Child's Life of Christ, A . 
3008 *By 1 Aid 8148 Robin Bood and His Cc = Child’s —— of Verses, R Louis Stevenson i a 
SF ee eet $149 Rollo in¢ Jacob Abbott 4922 Gxesat, Jullus, The Roman Conqueror, Jacob Abbott “lf 
SS Spy iereatye mee, | Be suk feat: | te ee ge , : 
- 1 aco 
po i hn Tbs iste 3152 Rollo in Naples, Jacob Abbott 4925 Darius, The Great, King of the Medes and Persians - 
s009 yley’s Yonge 8153 Rollo in Paris, Jacob Ab! 4926 Exploration and in boo 4 
3010 *Gel of pees ilies 8154 Rollo in Rome, Jacob Abbott 4927, Elzabeth, Queen of England, Jacob Abbott 9 
3011 Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret 8155 Rollo in Scotland, Jacob Abbott 4928 Flower F 50 
3012 *Cornet i, Alger 3156 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 4929 Gulliver's Travels 50 
3018 *] and the Raven, The Jayne 8157 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 4930 ¢ Chair 6 
4014 *F hesworth 8158 Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 4931 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 60 
om a +" 3100 Robin hedbreast, Moleevorts 4933 Hannibal, the Carthaginian, Jacob Abbott "37 
er Wekieiiae vere | Hel Reatmetms Ae, | Ht RRR Son -_ 
ane 
aS eee Mt ana | 8168 Six to Sixteen, Mrs, Ewing 4936 King Charles the Second, of Jacob Abbott 38 
a ee to Philippines, | 8164 School bo k 4937 Livesof the Presidents of the U. S. With Portraits and Ulustrations 
3021 *In the Reign of Terror 3165 Six Litde Princesses, Prentiss 4938 Little Lame Prince 24 
3022 *In Times of Peril Meade 3167 Heavenward, Prentiss 4939 Marie soreneien, Govan of Ponee, Jobe 8. C. Abbott 41 
i Meade intatty 3169 Seong and Stosaye Aer {O11 Mother Goves’s Riryanes, Jingles and Fairy Tales eirioaiat 
3025 onan ot Se mark ~~ he pt Girl Graduate, A eade = = Heroes of the U. S.. ° 
S008 Lest Bets, The oon 8173 Oliver Optic © 4944 Mary, Queen of Scots, Jacob Abbott 45 
= fie OT ~ —— 3174 fom Arown at Oxford” Hughes 4915 Byres, of Jacob Abbott 45 
2029 *Orange and Green ‘Alger 8175 Tom Brown’s School ughes 4916 Van \ ashington Irvin 46 
3080 *Out on the peed! 8176 Two: A Story of 4947 Romulus, Founder of Rome, Jacob Abbott 49 
3081 Rujub, the er The, Cumm!ns Life, Pain 4918 Story of the Frozen Seas, = 
3082 *$t. George for Meade 177 Treasure tsland, Stevenson os Suey See, Z 
3083 *Sturdy and Strong ulock $178 The Cash Bo’ . lger 4950 Swiss F ly Robinson 50 
3084 *Through the Fra Prentiss 8179 The ¥ 5 4951 eS ee ee Pe er rH 
3085. True to the Old Flag ver Optic Ht a td ee , = pales Shakespeare, Churles and Mary Lam 4 
jo Se ada we S182 Very Naughty Gir, A Meade 4954. Vie; The Autoblography of e Fox Terrier, By Marie More 
2088 *With Lee in 84 Waterboy, Henty 3183 Wil , Meade arsh, Illus ins 
089 with Welle in Canada Friend, Corkran 8184 World of Meade 4955 Water Babies 
308) *Youne buglers eS oe _~s 8185 Wizard cf the Sea, Rockwood 4956 William, the of England, Jacob Abbott os 
+ Pe a 3187 Young Mutineer, Meade 4958 the of Persia, Jacob Abbott 39 
pap Naf ey Gren, Boleew 7 4050 Young People's History of the War with Spain oO 
8044 *Y heshiomes, The, PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 75c. Transportation payable by purchaser. | pips icneRs’ PRICE Per Volume 75c. Transportation payable by purchaser 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE PER COPY 19. | OUR PRICE Per Volume 2ic. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- | QUR PRICE Per Volume 2c. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
pela nad Tic per copy. OxPres® Pre | Always order by number, paid add gc per copy. Always order by number. paid add 8c per copy. 
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mericans of History described on another page. ) i 
over 3,000 titles. Also for free booklets containing material for a Library Entertain- 
ipts and Suggestions for raising library money. " 
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Send for complete Cata- 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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' NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS NOT LIKELY To APPEAR AGAIN: THIS SPECIAL PROPOSITION IS LIKELY TO BE 
WITHDRAWN WITHIN THE MONTH: IF INTERESTED BETTER APPLY WITHOUT DELAY—AT ONCE—NOW. 





OPPORTUNITY 


is but another name for actton—there are innumerable opportunities—one does not always see them 
and even when recognized they are frequently lost through procrastination. Some opportunities 
are of greater importance than others. 


HERE 


cessity, extremely limited the time for ACTION is 


NOW! 


Not only may this opportunity be yours as a distinct feature of great value in itself, but it will 
serve to place you in close association with a most important progressive educational movement, 
with opportunities for future advantages and special privileges of great value and importance. 

For general information and exhaustive research the 


IMPERATIVE NECESSITY 


for a thoroughly first class Encyclopedia, close at hand for prompt reference, is open to no argument 

whatever. If you have none you need one—if you have an old one the rapid march of progress 

naturally suggests that you needa new one—whatever the conditions that surround you there is 

absolutely no excuse for your not being supplied with a thoroughly first class, up-to-date Encyclope- 

dia, when by pRompT ACTION you have an opportunity of securing what we believe to be the bestand 
most satisfactory Encyclopedia published 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


of any money cost whatever beyond the price of a postage stamp. 
THE PROPOSITION Is to place with you, from a special introductory allotment, a complete bound set 
of one of THE WORLD’S GREATEST EDUCATIONAL AND REFERENCE WORKS. 


The New Universal Encyclopedia 


Twentieth Century Edition 
: . 1905 Issue. 


in 12 large, handsomely bound Octavo Volumes—10,000 pages—beautifully and profusely illustrated ; 
based on that stupendous work the Encyclopedia Britannica, the literary marvel of the in age 
perfection of detail, accuracy and result; embracing research and achievement of the world’s great- 
est leaders, scholars, scientists, etc., specially arranged to meet the requirements of American readers, 
answering accurately and clearly the simplest question as well as the most intricate that the human 
mind can conceive. 

Our Company, being desirous of placing before our readers the best Encyclopedia obtainable at a 
wioderate price, appointed a committee to make a selection for that purpose. After a long, careful 
and exhaustive examination of various Encyclopedias, the committee unqualifiedly recommended 
The New Universal Encyclopedia, Twentieth Century Edition, as combining the best 
qualities and greatest value to be obtained in any Encyclopedia for a moderate price, and one which 
for general use and all practical purposes is as good as any, regardless of price. With this endorse- 
ment, as well as that of thousands of others from distinguished Statesmen, Scholars and Educators, 
we have entered into a contract for its exclusive sale, and for the purpose of quickly introducing a 
set in each locality, we wish to submit a proposition whereby you can obtain one set 


WITHOUT INVESTING A SINGLE DOLLAR. 


PARTICULARS ON RECEIPT OF ATTACHED COUPON. oa 









F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


Department G. 











is one the like of which you will not see for many along day, if ever, and as it is, of ne-_ 
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Greatest Offer Ever Made to 
American School Teachers 


Normal Instructor, one year, 
World’s Events, one year,or -; 
Primary Plans, one year | 


FOR ONLY $1.05. 


Offer Limited to April and May. 
Positively Withdrawn June Ist. 


We have an ambition to place at least ten thousand copies of Seeley’s Question Book in the hands of 
teachers during the first two months of its sale and in full belief that we can do so, we are making the 
It is good for two months only. 






And Seeley’s 
Question Book 
Prepaid 


YOUR 
CHOICE 















above offer. 





We Have Faith in Your Honesty and in Seeley’s Question Book. 

Our Guarantee. We believe Seeley’s Question Book to be the best and most helpful book of the kind ever issued. We believe” it should 
be in every teacher’s library, and we have such perfect confidence in your being more than pleased with it that we make this unquali- 
fied offer: Remit $1.05 for Seeley’s Question Book and your choice of our publications as above offered. On receipt of the book if you 
are not satisfied that it is the most helpful book of the kind ever published write us at once, pointing out its shortcomings, and we will 
immediately refund the whole amount received, permit you to retain the book and send the publication as ordered. WOULD IT. BE POSSIBLE 
FOR US TO MANIFEST GREATER CONFIDENCE IN YOUR HONESTY OR IN SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK ? 











No matter how many other Question Books you may have, you need Seeley’s. Never again can you get 
it on such favorable terms. 


During the past eight years we have sold over 75,000 copies of Question Books to our readers, but books of this class which are now 
procurable from other publishers fall so far short of our ideal that we have had prepared, along entirely new lines, a Question Book w hich 
we are confident will more nearly meet the requirements of teachers than any other Question Book ever published. 


Seeley’s Question Book is the result of the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. Petticrew of Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 

No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 

A new and very strong feature of this work consists of articles prepared by Prof. Seeley, introducing each chapter and treating exhaust- 
ively methods of teaching the subject covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no other Question Book. Its value, to teach- 
ers, is so evident that comment would be superfluous. 

Seeley’s Question Book contains questions and answers on all subjects treated in the common schools, the number of questions and an- 
swers devoted to each subject depending on the importance of the subject, the aim being to provide material for a thorough review of the 
various subjects, for the use of teachers either in personal reviews, preparing for examinations or in class work. 

It is well printed on fine paper and well bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 


















SUBJECTS TREATED 


Seeley’s Question Book treats the following subjects, first by 
a chapter introducing each subject, thoroughly discussing the 
methods of studying and teaching the subject under consider- 
ation, and, following this the subject is exhaustively treated by 
questions and answers. No effort has been made, however, to 
pad the book as has been the custom in preparing other question 
books, by the introduction of trivial questions, the aim of its 
authors having been to present only such matter as is of im- 
portance to teachers in pursuing review work for themselves or 
in the class-room. The following subjects are treated: 








PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY 


Never have teachers been given an opportunity to secure so 
much Rear Vatue for so little money as by taking advantage 
of this offer. We regard ourselves as being particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to place the matter before you on such liberal 
terms and only regret that the time during which it is to con- 
tinue is so short. It is ample, however, if all act promptly. 
We not onLy Invite You To SusBscRIBE OR RENEW AT ABOVE 


Reading United States History 

a one American Literature on Government Cc R b k th - 7 friend 

Grammar y come nage ment OMBINATION KATE, Dut ask that you invite your friends to 
t t . 

Growing ~ agpestions fords! Study of Current Events subscribe also. 

Algebra Na ure Stud 

Physiology and Hygiene Lessons on Manners and Morals Orders must be sent before June 1st. 








SUGGESTION. If your subscription to Normal Instructor is well paid in advance, we suggest your taking advantage of this opportu- 


nity to get World’s Events, ordering it in connection with Seeley’s Question Book under this special $1 05 rate. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Clinical Thermometers for Teachers’ 
Use. 


The statement concerning the use of clinical ther- 
mometers in the schoolroom, made by the secretary of 
the Indiana secretary of the state board of health in a 
recent address before the Teachers’ Association of his 
state, is worthy of the attention of school teachers and 
school officials everywhere. It is the opinion of this 
physician that of the 2,000 deaths last year among 
Indiana school children, from the ages of six to four- 
teen, 1,600 of them were sacrificed needlessly because 
the children were allowed to remain in the school and 
spread the contagion. He believes that every 
teacher should be provided with a clinical thermom- 
eter, and when ailing children are found to have any 
rise in temperature they should be sent home for treat- 
ment. The thermometer would give the teacher sure 
advice when the child was sick and prompt action 
would prevent the spread of disease. 





Educational News and Notes. 


We are pleased to learn that so many teachers are 
interested in our new department of Educational News 
and Notes. The clippings which have been received 
are being carefully read and classified. Whenever 
clippings are found available, the sender will receive 
a certificate crediting the clippings at the rate of five 
cents for each clipping. This, as was stated in the 
March issue, is the usual amount charged by clipping 
bureaus. The receiver of the certificate can use the 
amount of the credit, whatever it is, when ordering 
books, if it is not desired to wait until twenty credits 
are received. Twenty credits entitles the sender to one 
dollar’s worth of books selected from the large cata- 
logue of home and school books issued by the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co. We print again a statement of 
our needs for this department. 


Material Wanted. 


Of course many items which are of interest to teach- 
ers in one city or state may not be at all interesting 
anywhere else. We want items of universal interest. 
Items described as follows are sure to be interesting to 
teachers everywhere. 

Accounts of efforts made to increase 
ies, and of the results. 

Special work done to introduce school gardens. 

Descriptions and photographs of new finely equipped 
school buildings. 

Decisions of school boards and state legislatures con- 
cerning all matters relating to schools, 
duties, etc. 

Descriptions of any special effort being made to im- 
prove the course of study in any city or state. 

If your state superintendent, your county superin- 
tendent, your city superintendent or the normal school 
from which you were graduated, is following out any 
new special line of work successfully we want to hear 
about it. 

When you read an item of educational news try to 
think whether, if you were a teacher in some other 
part of the country it would interest you, and you 
will be sure to get just the right thing. 

We want every teacher who reads this appeal to be- 
gin today to scan his or her daily and weekly news- 
papers for items, and we hope every one of you will 
respond. Address all clippings intended for this de- 
partment to Editor of Educational News and Notes, 
Normal Instructor, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


teachers’ salar- 


teachers’ 





Helping the Children, to Read Good 
Books. 


The child who leaves our public schools with the 
habit of reading good books established in his life 
has gained perhaps the most important advantage the 
schools can give to him. All teachers who seek ear- 
nestly to encourage their pupils to do this deserve much 
commendation. One of these is Principal William E. 
Gardiner of Meriden, Conn. His diploma of honor 
which we print, is well worth copying. It reads as 


follows: 
eeceecececececececee 
UY © 
, a 
©  Piploma of Honor & 
© Y 
Q Awarded To OW) 
© yy 
) mony A ) 
© Of the West Main Street School, of & 


©) : , 

ni Meriden, Conn., as a Testi- G ys 
Qj  monial of careful readingof @ 
Q) six or more books of the « 


’ 
® West Main Street School Library >) 
© during the school year of 190 --190 & 


@ : ; : 
© Given at Meriden, Conn., this 


v 
Qj -.-day of June,190 . a) 
3 - Teacher Principal Ay 

UY 


Problems Solved. 


We feel sure that the department of Problems Solved, 
which appears for the first time in this issue, will prove 
a friend in need to our readers. We had hoped to 
publish a photograph of Professor Mills in this issue 
but was unable to do so. Professor Mills has kindly 
consented to answer problems privately, when the small 
sum of ten cents accompanies each problem. We have 
found it necessary to require this to restrict the re- 
quests to certain limits, although the sum 
trifling it does not really pay for the trouble ; but Pro- 
fessor Mills is an enthusiast upon the subject of Arith- 
metic and is generously willing to help those who 
really need his services. 


is so 





The Crayola Prize Contest. 


We hope that all of our readers who have not en- 
couraged their pupils to compete for the Crayola Prize 
Contest will do so at once. The contest closes April 
fifth. This contest has attracted widespread interest 
throughout United States and Canada. It 
excellent opportunity for enthusiastic children to do 
their best and Crayola certainly deserves all the praise 
it is receiving. The manufacturers of this crayon have 
really proved themselves benefactors to all teachers 
and children. For the benefit of those who not 
availed themselves of this prize offer we give the ad- 
dress of the firm who will furnish them all particulars. 
Their address is Binney & Smith Co., 81-83 Fulton 
St., New York City. 


affords an 
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Free Breakfasts for City School Chil- 


dren. 

We are watching with great interest the experiment 
of the Salvation Army in their attempt to give 
breakfasts to the poor children of New York City. 
Miss Eva Booth, the head of the Salvation Army in 
says that the Army has been feeding 


free 


this country, 
hungry children in London for years and have made a 
great the work. This work in New York 
was inspired by the statement of Robert Hunter, the 
settlement that 70,000 children in New York 
went to school with empty stomachs. 

It is to be hoped that the children 


success of 
worker, 
who are being 
put in a proper condition to benefit by what they 
learn at school will make such an advance in progress 
over their own inefficient and unfortunate parents that 
they will be able to provide proper breakfasts for their 
own children. Charity is needed for the unfortunate, 
but we need to hold fast to the belief that people must 
become self supporting. Charity to be really helpful, 
must be looked upon as only a temporary need in a 
person’s life. 

We rejoice that the teachers are to have their work 
made easier because the hungry little chlidren are to 
be made capable of being benefitted by what tthey are 


taught. When we consider that the public schools 
give to so many children their one opportunity to 
learn of true living we realize the importance of 


adjusting conditions to help them get all the good 
they possibly can there. 





Do Your Pupils Study the Dictionary? 


The teacher who is able to inspire his or her pupils 
to form the habit of consulting the dictionary the 
definition and pronunciation of all unfamiliar words 


for 


will have accomplished something for them which will 
be an invaluable help to them in after life. Try this 
the 


to want to possess a copy of their very own. 


dictionary 
The 
consult- 


year to get your pupils to really love 
and 
habit of memorizing beautiful selections and 
ing the 
study of correct English. 


dictionary gives excellent training in the 





Three Aims. 


William DeWitt Hyde, president of Col- 
lege, says that the aim of education is to fit one for 
three things. 


Bowdoin 


1—To earn one's the exercise of 


trained powers. 
2—To support the institutions of society by intelli- 


own living by 


gent appreciation of their worth 
3—To enjoy the products of art and of civilization 
through the 


cultivation of the imagination. 





Error in March Issue. 


Through a regrettable error, the seven pictures used 
to illustrate ‘‘ Lessons on Africa,’’ 


our March issue, were not credited to the 


which appeared in 
photograph- 
The illustrations were from ster- 
New 


ers who made them. 


eographs made by Underwood & Underwood, 


York, and copyrighted by this well known firm. 





The contents of this magazine are prepared for the 


benefit of its readers,—the teachers. Every article 


will not appeal to every teacher, but somewheres in 
the pages which follow every teacher will find seme 
article or some suggestion which will be of 


benefit in his work. 


practical 
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School Management 


UR SUBJECT really involves 
two questions. ‘‘What consti- 
tutes successful management?’’ 
‘* How can it best be secured?’’ 
It is not so many years since 
the second one would have been taken in- - 
to consideration,—securing it by corporal 
punishment, fear of which was for ages 
the only stimulus to study. 

Then, no person was employed to teach 
school, no matter what his intellectual and 
moral qualifications were, who was not 
physically able to administer a good sound 
flogging to the largest boy in the com- 
munity. 

The older pupils in the school thought 
that they were hardly worthy their noble 
ancestors if they did not challenge the 
teacher's ability to govern the school,— 
and if not able to lock him out of the 
schoolhouse, to give him a sound drubbing 
at the first provocation, which of course 
they always initiated by committing some 
provoking offense. 

On the other hand, the teacher never 
considered that he had gained the undis- 
puted mastery of the situation until he 
had his first battle and proved himself able 
to chastise the entire school, if need be. 





Under such circumstances, no lady or fee- 
ble bodied man was ever employed to 
teach school during the winter term, 
when the large pupils were expected to 
attend. 

Now all this has been changed. A radi- 
cal alteration has occurred in the govern- 
ment of schools and colleges. Physical 
strength is no longer considered, save as 
an element of endurance of the legitimate 
work of the scioc’ and, perhaps, more ladies are 
eniployed now ...n gentlemen. Then, pupil and 
teacher stood in moral dread of each other: now, 
they are usually close friends and companions. 

Then, whipping and other forms of corporal punish- 
ment were general ; now, they are scarcely ever heard 
of. 

The coercive, mandatory, compulsory spirit will 
become but a shameful memory, when teachers aim 
to develop the divinity in the child, instead of mak- 
ing their supreme purpose the restriction of its 
depravity. 

True liberty does not mean freedom from law but 
freedom through law. Human control like Divine 
control should be prompted by love, based on love, 
and exercised in love. Coercion may repress evil, but 
it never eradicates it. 

Visions of all sorts of school discipline come up 
before us, many of which have had their day. Com- 
mon sense, on the one hand, (which penetrates our 
scholastic heads with some difficulty) and some rather 
rough experiences on the other, have shown the folly 
of these extreme conditions; and our problem today 


would seem to be to seek some ‘‘ golden mean,''—or 


‘*happy mediums.’’ 

First, let us ask, is discipline in itself an object or 
purpose of school work ?—or is it subordinate to some 
higher prupose? A means to some other end? 

Proper discipline of pupils underlies all school 
work. If .the school is too loosely ran, good work is 
simply impossible. If the regulations are unreason- 
ably strict, the school and school-life loses much of 
the value it ought to have for the pupils. 

The purpose of our regulations’ should be to keep 
the school in good working order. When this purpose 
is subserved, when the pupils are able to make the 
greatest possible progress that the school affords them 
the opportunity of making; when the school-life 
throws around them every influence necessary for them 
to come out well-developed, symmetrical beings—phy- 
sically, intellectually and morally; when they develop 
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the attributes of thoroughly self-governed individuals, 
prepared for good clean citizenship,—then, have we 
met the conditions of what constitutes successful school 
management. 

Then,—if the end and aim of discipline is self-gov- 
ernment, or the building of character, and such train- 
ing as will enable the child, when he becomes a man, 
to be a useful, lovable, inspiring, righteous member 
of society, are we doing our duty to the children 
that come under our care, if we fail to disicpline 
them? 

Discipline is their heritage, their birthright; and it 
is our bounden duty, as their natural protectors, to see 
that they get it. : 

To provide food, shelter, raiment for a child, is far 
from enough, if we allow the most vital part,—his 
morals, to go uncared for. 

Be not sentimental teachers, but have true, deep 
sentiment for those who are, — 

‘Better than all the ballads, 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.'’ 

‘*But how to obtain it?’' The first requisite fora 
good disciplinarian.—a ieac’er must govern herself: 
be mistress of herself under the most trying circum- 
stances. Things falling, sudden illness of a pupil, 
startling noises, entrance of strangers,—at any, and all 
unusual happenings, have herself so in hand that she 
will be able to meet them quietly, gracefully, effec- 
tively and naturally. Within, she may be entirely 
unstrung or burning with anger, but iet the exterior 
be cool and calm. 

With children, nothing inspires reverence, respect, 
admiration, and confidence, so much, as this very 
poise. Let no teacher say such an attitude is impos- 
sible for her; but let her remember the law of habit-- 
a little greater victory over self each time until the 
enemy is entirely routed. If the teacher is self pos 
sessed, it is amazing how quickly this attitude will 
communicate itself to the children. And it is ever the 
same with all other virtues. 


Confidence is another element of suc- 
cess, and is based primarily on sincerity 
and uprightness of character. A teacher 
should show kindness of spirit and a 
kindly, courteous sympathy. 

School teaching, today, demands more 
than any other calling; what we may call 
the true ‘missionary spirit. A spirit that 
reaches out and makes one’s life as useful 
and serviceable as possible to those to 
whom he is sent. If these are the ele- 
ments of his character and they are accom- 
panied with good sense and good judgment 
—all the rest is easy. 

The teacher, of course, wants the good 
will of the school. He wants more than 
that; he wants their regard, their affec- 
tion. But this good will, this regard 
should not be confused with mere popu- 
larity. A certain good-fellowship is de- 
sirable, but the teacher should never 
be the demagogue and take for his cue 
to flatter, to please, to cajole. 

Pupils, like everybody else, respect 
strength, firmness of character, earnest up- 
rightness of intention. And without these 
qualities the teacher will never gain the 
hold on them that she ought, or accom- 
plish the results that we expect from the 
school. 

We should not proceed in the govern- 
ment of our schools upon the old doctrine, 
—that our children are naturally prone to 
evil, and that we must therefore punisl 
the evil out of them. The old doctrine is 

true, they are prone to evil, but it is only 
half the truth, they are also prone to good. 
We cannot punish the evil out of them, 
but, by constant appeals, we can de- 
velop the good that is in them. 

Truly unpleasant traits and vicious tendencies should 
be crushed out with a strong hand, and severe meas- 
ures are sometimes necessary. 

There should always and everywhere be the pervad- 
ing influence of authority. But authority should 
always be accompanied by an evident feeling of good- 
will and good-fellowship on tlre part of the teacher. 

A just and deserved punishment always raises the 
tone of the school. All regulations and requirements 
should not only be reasonable in themselves, but be 
such that they can be made to appear reasonable to the 
pupil. 

Sweet reasonableness is the appeal to the good, and 
that should be our one great principle in our control 
of aschool. A reasonable demand from an evidently 
kind and sympatlietic teacher will never fall unheeded 
upon the pupils whose iriend he has proven himself 
to be. 

The teacher must make the school a pleasant and 
happy place for the children. He must show an_ in- 
terest in their plans; treat always with respect what 
sometimes appear to him to be mere whims or foibles. 

He must live with them, get into their common life 
and let his maturer and stronger spirit be One of thie 
influences that go to make it up. 

He must become acquainted with the home-life, and 
with the parents of the children; be in close touch 
with them,—know of their environment; and such 
knowledge will help him to solve maay otherwise, 
knotty problems in his discipline of those pupils. 

Don't offer prizes, don't nag, (rather commend) 
don't say,—don't do this, or don't do tiat ; but, rather, 
do this or do that, by keeping them profitably em- 
ployed—either in study or recreations. 

The bane of a teacher's life, is usually ‘‘that stub- 
born child.’’ We hear the cry, ‘‘ What shall I do with 
my .(ubborn boy or girl?’’ The ancient, but wise 
reply comes—'‘ Avoid conflicts with him.’’ This may 
require tact but it pays. And do not feel that the stub- 





(Con.inued on page 13) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Department of Pedagogy 


HABIT 


By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D. 


USSMAUL was right when he 
said that educational processes 
are chiefly concerned with the 
i “2 strengthening of natural, and the 

establishing of acquired habits. 
Reflexes-habits-automatism-education .may 
not be algebraically a true continuous 
equation, but it is true pysiologically and 
psychologically. 


Habit Defined. 


Habit is that condition of body and mind 
marked by automatic action. The more 
nearly man becomes an automaton in all 
except the highest creative functions of the 
mind, the more efficient will he be, pro- 
vided he does not lose the power to lift 
any act into consciousness and put it under 
the control and direction of the will. 

The more acts we can pass over from 
the realm of the conscious to the realm of 
the unconscious and the subconscious the 
freer do we leave our higher intelligence 
to do its own distinctive work. 


The Value of Habit. 


The great value of habit lies in the sav- 
ing of time and energy. If, for example, 
we had to give conscious attention to 
every act of deglutition, or breathing, or 
to any other of the organic functions that 
are now taken care of by nerve reflexes 
there would be little time or energy left 
for attending to anything else. If we 
watch for a few minutes a child that is 
just learning to dress itself we can form 
some idea of the saving of time and 
energy we owe to the muscle habits our 
fingers have acquired. 

Habit is the basis of skill, and skill, mental and 
physical, is the most valuable possession that man can 
have. Having skill of any kind—the ability to do 
something easily and well, automatically—one may 
go into the open markets of the world and ask and 
get his price. If one can plow, or whistle, or plead 
law, or diagnose disease, a little better than anyone 
else can he will never want for work and good pay for 
it. 
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Habit Classified. 


Habits are organic, racial, and individual. Organic 
habits are the habits of bodily function acquired in 
the process of organic development. The aesophagus 
has a habit of digesting, the stomach of digesting, the 
muscle of contracting. Biologists tell us that it took 
a long time for these habits to form, and they are 
correspondingly well established. The teacher is con- 
cerned with them in physical education, and in classes 
in physiology and hygiene. The important point to 
be remembered is that in the normal body the organic 
habits are right and should not be interfered with. 
Bodies that are abnormal in any particular are so be- 
cause of a departure from the standard of organic 
habits ; and the effort of parent, teacher, and physician 
must be in the direction of establishing correct habits 
in bones, muscles, digestive tract, and nerves. 

Racial habits are better known as race characteristics. 
Each race, brown, black, red, white, has some mode 
of thought, speech, action, or art peculiar to itself’ as 
a race. Teachers are concerned with these race habits 
only in communities where different races are repre- 
sented in the schools. Excellent illustrations of the 
American teacher's contact with race liabits are found 
in Miss Kelly's delightful articles in ‘‘McCiure's 
Magazine.’’ 

The problem for the schools in dealing with race 
habits is to determine what habits shall be fostered 


‘and strengthened in order to give variety to our na- 
, tional life through the assimilation of different races, 
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Dean of Dept. of Pedagogy, State College of Kentucky, Lexington 


and what others shall be eradicated in order to secure 
real unity of national spirit and purpose. 


Indiyidual Habits. 


Individual habits are either inherited or acquired. 
It would be more correct, perhaps, to say that inherited 
habits are family habits, and only those habits that 
are acquired in the span of a single lifetime are en- 
titled to be called individual. To say that habits may 
be inherited is to state a commonplace of human 
experience, even though Weissman denies the ‘‘ trans- 
missibility of acquired characteristics.’’ Weissmanism 
is somewhat discredited now, however, even in scien- 
tific circles. 

Acquired individual habits are (a) physical, (b) 
intellectual, (c) moral, and it is with these that the 
teacher is for the most part concerned. 

One of the tenets in the new educational faith is 
that the ‘‘ whole child must be put to school.'’ But 
as a matter of practice we usually put only his mind, 
and not all of that, under schooling. If we really 
lived and worked in the true faith our children would 
grow physically stronger and handsomer, and more 
skillful in bodily activities, in equal step with their 
advance in intellectual attainment; then would Mr. 
Bok's occupation be gone, so far as writing hot and 
hysterical editorials on overstrain and physical break- 
down in school. 

At whatever grade children leave school they should 
leave it with better habits of walking, sitting, stand- 
ing, breathing, enouncing, and other forms of mus- 
cular control and direction, than they entered school 
with. And the longer they remain in school the more 
firmly and permanently should these physical reflexes 
hecome fixed in nerves and muscles. So long as 
pupils leave school without such habits it cannot 
be said that the whole child has had schooling. 

The teachers in the rural schools, where it is still 
largely the custom for pupils and teacher to bring 





luncheon to school, can do much to train 
the children into correct habits, both 
hygienic and conventional, of eating and 
drinking. The right use of knife and 
fork, of spoon and napkin, and the ele- 
ments, at least, of good ‘‘table manners’’ 
should be automatic in children of ten to 

\ fourteen, and must be made so at school 

if they have not become so at home. 

+ Cleanliness is another physical habit 
« which should result from the influence of 
t the school, where the home is negligent 

\ and indifferent. This means that every 
« school should be equipped in some degree 
5 with facilities for making the children 
¢. clean, for a habit of cleanliness is not 
¥ formed by interesting talks about its value, 
\G but by faithful practice in keeping clean. 
\w Physical appearance is an introduction 

ito strangers, and daily commends us (or 


\¥- . eh 
\\otherwise) to our friends. Hence the 


\gitactical need of making correct posture, 
etect carriage, and elastic step, distinct 
fitterance, and personal cleanliness auto- 
matic. Noone should go into the world 
handicapped by a lack of these habits any 
more than by a lack of the multiplication 
table. The school must hold itself respon- 
sible, jointly with the home, for the 
equipment of the child in these particu- 
lars. 
Responsibility of the Scholar. 


If it is the business of the schools to 
send their pupils into the world prepared 
to do well some part of the world’s work, 
then the minds of the boys and girls must 
be habituated by the schools to certain 
modes of action which, it must be con- 
fessed, are not characteristic of all or 
even of a majority of youth who have left school. 
The two most important of these modes of action 
are rapidity and accuracy The world demand 
that what it wants done shall be done quickly 
and done well, and it gives a short shift to those 
unfortunates who respond (the psychologist would say 
‘‘react'') slowly to its stimuli. To remember quickly 
and correctly, to think promptly and clearly, to see, 
through judgment and imagination, the solution to 
any new problem,—these are the characteristics that 
make success and that are lacking in the human drift- 
wood of the world’s currents. No effort should be 
spared in the school to secure quickness and accuracy 
in every exercise. These are chiefly mental habits, 
even when the body is also intimately concerned, for 
while an individual physical habit is being acquired, 
conscious thought must precede the movement which 
later becomes reflex and unconscious. 

Pupils should be encouraged to train into prompt 
and accurate reaction time in all sports on the play- 
ground. Such training involves the cultivation of 
physical automatism in harmony with mental activity. 
‘*Reaction time’’ is the time required for a muscle, a 
thought, or a feeling to respond to some stimulus. A 
good illustration is found in the familiar game of 
‘*Simon says ‘thumbs up.’ Those who are quickest 
+ commands are the winners 
That foot- 


ball player, or oarsman, or fencer, is best who obeys 


in responding to Simon 
The same is true in all games and sports 


(responds to) most accurately and promptly the com- 
mands of the leader or the movements of his adversary. 
This holds good in the larger game of life; he whose 
reaction time is quickest and whose response is most 
accurate wins. Hence the duty of the school to estab- 
lish habits of prompt and accurate reaction in nerve and 
muscle—in mental and in psychophysical adjustments, 


Moral Habits. 


A sound morality is largely a matter of habit. Ong 
(Continued on page 24) 
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HILDREN love to construct and this points 
to a practical means of conveying instruc- 
tion ; but work for children must be of such 
a nature as will lead them to feel it is real 
work—not a pretense. 

Whittling seems to afford opportunities to this end. 
The very word is associated with a boy and it brings to 




















mind many pictures—the happy boy with his first 
knife; its exhibition to his playmates; the won- 
derful whistle it made, etc. What an attraction, then, 
a systematic course in this art would have for a boy! 
Indeed, it has been shown to have. The work is at- 
tempted with marked cheerfulness which borders on 
enthusiasm, thus rendering the work of the teacher 
a pleasure. 

Material is easily obtained and easily handled. 
Basswood or white pine is principally used; pieces 
fifteen by seven inches by (,°; or {% inches) in dimen- 
sions; free from knots, shakes, or sap. 

The following tools are necessary :—Lawrence awls, 
six for class of twenty-four pupils; compass, number 
569 Hagle, for each child; pencil, hard, number 3% 
Eagle ; sandpaper, sold by sheet or quire, number one- 
half B. & A., pieces about two by four inches; Le 
Page’s glue; quilting clamps; twelve pair per class of 
twenty-four; try square for each child; knives of 
good metal, tapering to a sharp point. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


School Arts and Crafts 
Whittling— 


By Julia D. Pratt* 


The following processes are involved in the work, 
whittling, boring, scoring, sandpapering, gluing, 
drawing and marking, burning, or staining. 

In boring with the awl, keep the pressure constant 
but light, and turn the awl continuously back and 
forth. Two great a pressure will split the wood, 
especially if the hole be near the edge. 

Scoring or cutting off enough wood for a project, 
must be done in two ways. First: to score with the 
grain, lay a rule on the line to be scored or cut, and 
with a sharp pointed knife cut into the wood along 
the rule; cut down the sides even with the cut on top, 
and score on the opposite side. The wood will easily 
crack along the cut. Second: to score across the grain 
apply the rule as in the preceding case for one or two 
cuts, and then turn the point of the knife so as to 
remove a ‘‘V’’ shaped piece. (See Figure I a.) 

The knives for whittling should be well sharpened. 
Children are less liable to cut themselves with sharp 
knives than with dull ones, for they can cut the wood 
with less pressure and there is less danger of losing 
control of the tool. Grasp the knife firmly in the 
hand, and plant the thumb at the base of the blade. 
In whittling, take only so deep a cut as can be suc- 
cessfully managed at every instant. The knife should 
be so directed that the grain tends to throw the knife 
away from thé model, not into it. Figure I (b) (c) 
(d) shows by arrows the direction of the cut according 
to the grain of the wood. 

The sandpaper should be used only as a finisher. It 
must be remembered that sandpaper is not a tool. The 
work must be whittled as accuratély as possible before 
the sandpaper is used. There will be a tendency to 
use it too much. Every unsightly cut may be sand- 
papered down; but that isn't the object.of the work. 
It is to handle the knives skilfully. 

Wrap the sandpaper about a flat piece of wood for 
sanding convex or flat surfaces, and about a pencil or 
other cylindrical piece of wood for sanding concave 
surfaces. Wherever possible, sandpaper with the grain 
and not across it; and, when sandpapering concave 
edges, the sandpaper should be given a ‘‘shearing’’ 
motion, that is to say, it should be driven along and 
across the surface at the same time. 

Apply Le Page’s glue with a small piece of wood or 
tooth pick as a ‘‘dauber.'’ Use only enough glue to 
cover one of the surfaces thinly. 

Burning and staining will be spoken of later, as a 
finish for the models. 

The course or various projects to be whittled should 
be a series of useful articles having a distinct educa- 
tional value. Design such models as will be of value 
from a boy's point of view; aim to make each model 
an article of use; have it comprise practical applica- 
tions of a few geometrical problems. 

The following models would make an interesting 
and valuable course ;—pencil pointer, needlecase, 
match scratcher; winding stick, penwiper, calendar 
mount, thermometer mount, pincushion, paper knife, 
spindle, envelope rack, newspaper rack, picture frame, 
match box, key tags, pointer, plant stick, boxes of 
various shapes and sizes, whisk broom holders, ink 
wells, and doll furniture. 

To prepare a course, the teacher should make careful 
mechanical drawings of models on paper twelve by 
nine inches, Take a tracing in ink from the drawing 
on pure white tracing paper; and print a blue print 
from this tracing. Secure a photographer's printing 
frame twelve by nine inches; purchase blue print 
paper and, in a dark room, cut squares of the same 
dimensions as drawings; place the tracing next the 
glass, of printing frame right side up; lay the blue 

*Miss Pratt is teacher of Whittling and Venetian Iron at the 
Manual Training High Schoo), Buffalo, New York. 

This article is simply an arrangement of facts and ons 
relating to tools, materials, and exercises involved in whittling 
work, which it is hoped, may be of some assistance to teachers. 

Miss Pratt wishes to express her thanks to the Supervisor of Man- 


ual Training, for the pectogrenss used as illustrations and for the 
knowledge she has gained while working under his directions. 





Sixth Grade Manual Training 


print paper back of it and expose in sunlight twelve 
to fifteen minutes or until paper turns a dull gray, 
Remove the print and put it through several washes of 
clean water until the lines of the drawing show up 
white, and the remainder or back ground is a deep 
blue. 

These prints are durable and may be bound in a book- 
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let. The pupils make their drawings from these blue 
prints or from a drawing on the black board. All work 
should be done trom pupils’ own drawing, and this 
drill is a great help to them in higher grades. 

Pupils should learn to use tools in all processes, 
scoring, boring, sandpapering, whittling, etc., in first 
lessons. Also have them understand about the grain 
of the wood. Always use technical terms for tools in 
class. Do not say ‘‘thing’’ for awl nor ‘‘business’’ 
when you mean try-square. Insist on cleanliness and 
neatness and that each tool when not in use be kept in 
its proper place. 

Figure II shows a model of a thermometer mount. 
Score out a piece of wood eight by four inches allow- 
ing five-eighths or one-half inches outsjde the draw- 


ing. Draw the model on the wood in pencil, the size° 


wanted ; whittle to the lines of the model; sand paper 
clean ; bore holes for ribbon at top. 

Figure III shows a model for a paper knife. Trace 
the drawing on wood ; fasten tracing paper with thumb 
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tacks to prevent slipping; 
whittle to the lines ‘of the 
model. Great care is need- 
ed in whittling the blade, 
or the edge will be cut 
through and nicked. 

Figure V shows com- 
pleted models. The names 
of the different models are 
letter holder, pen wiper, 
spindle, sandpaper stick, 
calendar mount, pencil 
pointer, match holder, 
match scratcher, and wind- 
ing stick. 

It is well to finish the 
models and this may be 
done in two ways; viz., 
with pyrographic stains or 
by burns with pyrographing 
instrument. The stains 
may be obtained in soft 
tones of green, brown, 
grayish black, or red and 
they are inexpensive. The 
pyrographic outfits run from 
three to four dollars in 
price and may be purchased 
in any city or ordered from 
F, Rich & Co., Buffalo, or 
Thayer & Chandler,Chicago-  » 

Circulars and directions 
come with the outfits. One 
outfit necessary for every ten pupils. The burning 
necessitates designing of the surface. Figure VI 
shows a suggested design for thermometer mount 


- Figure III. Outline design with pyrograph; burn 


two different surfaces or textures for background ; 
tint with water colors and gild. A motto may be 
printed on open space at the bottom and letters 
outlined with pryograph then painted in gilt. Pu- 
pils, in designing for surface of models, may con- 
ventionalize flowers, and use as units of design to 
fit the surfaces; or series of lines or spots can be 
used to advantage. Drawings of designs should be 
made on paper and painted in eitherin ink or 
color, and transferred with tracing paper to the 
model, 

Figure VII shows a class of boys at work. 
The completed work should express intelligence 
and give evidences of direct application of mind to 
material. It should satisfy the requirements of both 
use and beauty. When work has been accepted by 
the teacher—and tact should be exercised in decid- 
ing the degree of accuracy to be expected from 
each individual pupil, a neat label stating the 
number of the model, its name, and the pupils 
name and age, should be pasted on. The articles 
should be regarded as the property of the maker. 
The manifold advantages of this course can not 
but be evident. There isan opportunity for the 
child to control his subject from the beginning 
and to clearly and definitely build a whole, with 
due reference to materials, form, proportion, 
ornament and use. Children are by this means 
trained to habits of order and exactness, as the work 
requires careful and exact direction of eye and 
finger. It also encourages pupils who are dull in 
ordinary school work and as these pupils are fre 
quently among the best in construction work, it in- 
spires them to do better in all their lessons. All 
teachers concede that no academic loss is sustained ; 
the majority agree that a positive, appreciable gain 
has been made in the academic studies. 

Manual Training has changed the process of teaching 
and given the teacher a new and better purpose of in- 
struction ; has changed the process of learning and 
given the pupil at every step in his work an intelli- 
g:nt and tangible purpose. 





Discontent is a kind of poison which produces 
general debility of the chronic sort, and discontent is 
1. many instances the child of envy. It is the drop of 
vinegar which sours the whole temper of the man, and 
instead of being a trusty Toledo blade which cuts its 
cheerful and hopeful way through opposing forces, he 
becomes a poor kind of sword which hides in the 
scabbard when danger demands daring.—Se/ecéed. 
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Fig, V. Exhibit of Models 


School Management 


(Continued fiom page io) 


born boy is getting the better of you, for you are 
really training him away from his enemy. You can 
discipline privately by a whispered word, a look, a 
question. In extreme cases, a short talk by way of 
understanding, when the other children have gone. 
(I would say never discipline publicly unless it seetus 
for the public good.) 

Let the teachers remember that morals stand first— 
the intellect is the least part. Count no time lost 
spent in disciplining, and discipline at the first flush 
of need. 

How often we are greeted with this statement: ‘* She 
is a good teacher but she can't discipline.’’ This I 
hold to be impossible and utterly false. A good 
teacher trains the entire child, not only his intellect. 

Another very important feature in school manage- 


ment for beginners, is the 
‘*first day of school.'’ It 
is perhaps the most import- 
ant day of the eztire term. 

The old adage—‘‘ All's 
well that ends well,’’ 
would be more properly 
read here, ‘‘ All's well that 
begins well.’’ 





Children are keen observ- 
ers. They may err in 
their judgment, but they 
are fair and may be counted 
upon to give you the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

However, before the day 
is finished, they are ‘pretty 
sure to know whether or 
not you are master of the 
situation and know what 
you are doing. It is a mis- 
take to entertain the notion 
that the first day does not 
count: It does count, and 
not infrequently the failure 
of a teacher in a district 
may be traced toa bungling 
beginning. 

The secret of a success- 

ful beginning is proper pre- 
paration. There are several 
things which you can and 
should do before school 
opens. (1) Get settled in your district early 
enough, so that you will have time to familiarize 
yourself with the conditions in your school. (2) 
Put your house in order and see to it that the premi- 
ses are in suitable condition, for the opening of 
school. (3) Familiarize yourself with the school 
property which the district entrusts to your care, 
(4) Get the names and classification of your pupils, 
left by last teacher. From this classification you 
can form some idea of the kind of school you are 
to have, and prepare a temporary program for the 
first day. (5) Get to the schoolhouse early, so that 
when the first youngster appears you will be in full 
possession of the premises and ready to greet him 
with a friendly ‘‘Good-morning.’’ (6) Call your 
school to order promptly. Get your pupils to work 
,as soon as possible. Run the school yourself. The 
pupils will not offer advice or tell you how the 
last teacher did it, unless you show them by 
your blundering that you are in need of advice. 
Then, after you have made the beginning, do not 
relax your efforts and let them drift. 

Yon cannot carry your school through the entire 
term with the amount of steam raised on the open- 
ing day; each day has its problems. Careful and 
deliberate preparation each day, for each day's 
work, will go a long way toward making your 
school a success. In conclusion, What shall we 
say of self-governemnt? Truly, one aim of disci- 
pline is to produce a citizen capable of gove ning 
himself in every sense of the word,—but its place 
in the schoolroom has been discussed in your 
hearing before, by disciplinarians able and success- 
ful, against whose judgment I would not pre- 
sume to place mine. 

Their verdict was this: ‘‘Let not the weak teacher 


try it; the strong one don't need to.’ 





Must Be Prepared. 


A question of discipline must often be decided at 
once. If you have anticipated such occasion; if you 
have in mind several well thought out plans of action ; 
you are much more liable at this critical point to form 
a better judgment and take wiser action than the 
teacher who finds herself suddenly facing a little crisis 
with no idea of what she may do to avert it. A quick 
decision must often be made. If such a decision is 
based upon consideration of a possible need for such, 
the result is far more liable to be a correct solution 
than when the teacher is required to meet the situation 
without forethought.—Aachange. 
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Teaching the Language Arts. 


By Elizabeth Carlisle. 


Note: A Course of Study arranged for use in the schools of Wilmington, Delaware, by Dr. George W. Twitmyer, Superintendent. 


EK COURSE of study arranged for the pub- 
lic schools of Wilmington provides for five 
years’ work in primary schools, three years, 
in grammar schools, arranged for semi- 
annual promotions, and three or four years, 
in high school as the students elect their courses. 

The jegal school age is six years, so that pupils 
entering upon the following work are .about twelve 
years of age. Precocious pupils occasionally skip one 
or more grades, and dull or backward children and 
those who lose time by sickness may take longer than 
five years to complete the course, so that twelve years 
is a conservative average age for sixth year pupils. 

Dr. Twitmyer has provided abundant material from 
which the teacher may tactfully select that which is 
best suited to the needs of her class. It is entirely 
left to her discretionary powers, the only prescription 
placed by the superintendent being not to attempt too 
much, but to formulate a clearly defined plan and 
follow it to its logical conclusion. 


Language in Grammer Grades. 


First Year. 


I. Materials: The material for this year is to be 
drawn from Reading, History, Geography, Nature 
Study, Literature, the immediate environment, the 
community and social life of the child. 

1. Composition: Oral and written reproduction ; 
descriptions, inventions, reports; business letters, 
newspaper paragraphs, debates, friendly letters. 

2, Grammar: The parts of speech, their inflection 
and syntax ; analysis begun. 

3. Penmanship: Exercises to secure correct form, 
legibility and speed. 

4. Reading: From readers and other text-books; 
library and reference books. 

5. Literature: Interpretative and appreciative study 
of stories, prose and poetry. 

(1) To be memorized; ‘‘The Singing Leaves’ 
(selections), ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal (selections), 
Lowell; ‘‘The Bridge,’’ ‘‘The Rainy Day,’’ Long- 
fellow; ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge,’’ Macaulay; ‘‘The 
Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Gladness of Nature,’’ 
‘*The Song of Marmion’s Men,’’ Bryant; ‘‘ Union and 
Liberty,’’ Holmes; ‘‘The American Flag,’’ Drake. 

(2) To be read to pupils: ‘‘ Seventy-six,’’ ‘‘ The Green 
Mountain Boys,’’ ‘*’ The Twenty-second of December,’’ 
Bryant; ‘‘Hymn on Kmancipation Proclamation,’’ 
Holmes. 

(3) Stories: ‘‘Ulysses,’’ ‘‘The Wooden Horse,’’ 
’ ‘*Story of the 


‘Jason and the Golden’ Fleece,’ 
Greeks.’’ : 

6. Pictures: ‘‘The Sower,’’ ‘‘The Rainbow,'' ‘‘ The 
Angelus,’’ Millet; ‘‘ The Horse Fair,’’ Bonheur ; ‘‘ The 
Mill,’’ Rembrandt; ‘‘Reading Homer,'' Alma Ta- 
dema; ‘‘ Joseph's Dream,’’ Raphael ; ‘‘ Joseph Inter- 
preting Pharaoh's Dreams,’’ Raphael. 


Generalizations. 

When the child has reached the grammar school, 
the materials for language study and training are 
abundant; everything in his daily life and environ- 
ment should be made to contribute directly to his 
language development. “The work should continue to 
be of a constructive and interpretative nature rather 
than phrely technical, and there should be only the 
criticism necessary to stimulate interest. The work 
ot the previous years should be kept in constant re- 
view, with new applications of principles and forms. 
Subjects for composition work should be of imme- 
diate interest to the children. To require a pupil to 
expend effort in doing something entirely beyond 
him is to court certain failure; the subject should 
always be one within the range of the child's ability, 
upon which he can pleasurably spend his best effort. 
It should be the aim of the teachers in all grades to 
have the children do accurately, whatever they do. 
Accept only neatly written work, and insist that the 





first effort shall also represent the best the child can 
do. Much valuable time and energy are wasted by 
both teacher and pupils in re-correcting and re-copying 
exercises that should have been done correctly at first 
hand. It is unwise to overtax and make the com- 
position exercise distasteful and burdensome. Oral 
reproduction should be accurate, and this will toa 
large extent facilitate accurate written work. 

The grammar of this year should include the subdi- 
visions, inflection and syntax of nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. 
Only important subdivisions should be studied: as com- 
mon and proper nouns ; personal, relative, interrogative 
and adjective pronouns, etc, There should be analysis 
and synthesis of simple, complex, and compound sen- 
tences, and drill in the various uses of phrases and 
clauses in their different functions. ‘‘There should 
be analysis and synthesis of easy sentences of all 
kinds. Analysis has for its object a clear understand- 
ing of the meaning of language gained through a 
careful examination and a correct determination of 
the relations existing between its various elements as 
words, phrases, and clauses. Synthesis should sup- 
plement analysis (constructive work) and should in- 
clude the contraction of two or more short sentences 
expressing related ideas, into a sentence of appropriate 
form ; for all such exercises, the teacher should supply 
the material.’’ 

After the child has thoroughly mastered the thought 
content, attention should be directed to the language 
in which he shall express it. It should be correct as 
to form, and of sufficient fluency to stamp him as a 
ready speaker. In all written exercises, aim at coher- 
ence of ideas. The paragraph is the unit of discourse,. 
and learning to think clearly and write coherently 
is involved in the mastery of its construction. Study 
paragraphs in various forms of written discourse— 
essays, stories, magazine articles, newspaper paragraphs 
and imaginary or fanciful sketches—to discern thought 
relations. Pupils should be taught to observe and cor- 
rect their own mistakes, Written work should be 
executed with a rapid, free, muscular movement. 
Correct forms with personal individuality should by 
this time have been fully established. 

The reading lessons in this year should aim at the 
interpretation of the thought, with appropriate vocal 
expression. Let the children do a great deal of silent 
reading, reproducing it orally. The dictionary should 
be used to find new words, which through their famil- 


‘ iarity with diacritical markings, the child can pro- 


nounce without the aid of the teacher. Different uses 
and meanings to the same word should be told the 
child so that he may learn to discriminate in their 
selection and use. 

Besides the readers for use in this grade, children 
should read widely from other books for increase of 
interest and enrichment of vocabulary. The Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library furnishes to each of the 
schools, a number of volumes for the school library. 
These books may be taken out upon cards, or may be 
used as supplementary readers in the classrooms. They 
furnish excellent material for leading children into 
the enjoyment of good reading. The teacher’s work 
here is to inspire the child. This is equally true of 
the study of literature. The object of the study of 
the masterpieces is not so much the accumulation of 
fact knowledge, as it is the keying up of the whole 
mental fibre of the child to a sympathetic appreciation 
of the finer conceptions and functions of literature. 
The teacher's reading, her guidance of the children's 
thinking and her interpretation should make the mind 
receptive and prepare the way. Never didactically 
point a moral. Selections may be analyzed for their 
aesthetic qualities, but let the children sense the les- 
son for themselves, 

The classes of pictures to be studied will differ 
according to the purpose for which they are to be 
studied. Among the classes of pictures which may 
be used are these; (1) Portraits of men and women 


who have been great in the world’s history. (2) Por- 
traits of noted writers and artists, especially those 
whose works are studied in the schools. (3) Pictures 
of buildings of great beauty or historic importance. 
(4) Pictures illustrating the natural characteristics ot 
peoples of different countries,—their modes of life, 
industries, homes, etc. (5) Pictures of grand or beau- 
tiful natural scenery. (6) Historical scenes, discover- 
ies, monuments, battles, etc. (7) Works of the masters, 
which bear a message that appeals to all people,. and 
all ages, (8) Pictures illustrating the statements of the 
text-books in Literature, History, Geography, and Na- 
ture. Children will enjoy collecting and contributing 
pictures from various sources, and the teacher will 
have no difficulty at all in getting together a compre- 
hensive collection for class use and enjoyment. 

.The pupils in this grade now promoted to the dig- 
nity of grammar-grade pupils, will respond enthusias- 
tically to the demands of the new work, if the teachers 
take advantage by supplying the proper stimuli. 
Ideals and standards are established at this time that 
affect the child’s attitude to the whole grammar 
school course. ; 

Second Year. 

I, Materials: The subject matter for language study 
and training in this year may be taken from what i- 
taught in the school—history, geography, Nature study 
and literature—but’ should not by any means be con- 
fined to these subjects. Children in the seventh 
school year have learned many things by reading and 
observation which the school has never taught, but 
which should be drawn upon in order to furnish an 
opportunity for the use of such knowledge. 

1, Composition: As in sixth year including des- 
criptions of familiar things; narration of simple 
events ; reproduction of matter read or heard ; abstracts 
of lessons in reading, geography, and history; and 
compositions from outline upon subjects in which the 
child must give the result of his own observation and 
reading. Letter writing. 

2. Grammar: Subdivision, inflection, and syntax ol 
the parts of speech ; phrases and clauses classified as to 
form and use; analysis and synthesis. 

3. Penmanship: Movement exercises to cultivate 
legible, easy, and rapid writing ; careful drill on small 
letters and difficult combinations. 

4. Reading: Appreciative reading of several master- 
pieces in prose and poetry. Sight reading and thouglit 
analysis to develop the power to get thought from tlic 
printed page and to read aloud with proper expression. 
Short selections for drill exercises. 

5. Literature: Interpretation and appreciative study 
of masterpieces in prose and poetry. 

(1) To be memorized: ‘‘ Lexington,’’ ‘‘ Telling the 
Bees,’’ ‘‘ The Corn Song,’’ Whittier; ‘‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride,’’ ‘‘Building of the Ship,’’ ‘‘The Psalm oi 
Life,'’ Longfellow ; ‘‘Concord Ode,’' ‘‘ Vision of Si: 
Launfal,’’ (first part,) ‘‘To the Dandelion,’’ Lowell: 
‘‘Bunker Hill,’’ ‘‘Flower of Liberty,’’ Holmes; 
‘Concord Hymn,’’ Emerson; ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’ 
Read ; ‘'The Love of Country, '’Scott; ‘‘The Planting 
of the Apple Tree,’’ ‘‘Green River,’’ ‘‘The Death of 
the Flowers,’’ Bryant; ‘‘The Spacious Firmament, 
Addison ; ‘‘ Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,’’ Burns ; ‘‘Get- 
tysburg Address,’’ Lincoln; ‘‘Annabel Lee,’’ Poe; 
‘*Morning,’’ ‘‘Evening,'’ Milton; ‘‘Value of a 
Country Life,'’ ‘‘Sweet are the Uses of Adversity,’’ 
‘*Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,’’ from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘As You Like It;’’ ‘‘The Quality of Mercy,’’ 
‘*How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,’’ ‘‘The Power ot 
Music,’’ from Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice.’’ 

(2) To be read to Pupils: ‘‘The Sensitive Plant,’’ 
‘*The Skylark, '’Shelley ;‘‘ The Beggar Maid,’’ ‘‘ Bugle 
Song,’’ Tennyson; ‘‘The Three Bells,’’ Whittier: 
“The First Swallow,’’ Wordsworth; ‘‘The Legend 
Beautiful,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘Arnold Winkelreid,’’ 
Montgomery ; ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ Halleck; ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ Lambs’ Tales; ‘‘Snow Bound,’’ 
Whittier. 
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(3) Stories: ‘‘The Adventures of Aeneas ;’’ ‘‘ Perseus 
and Andromeda ;’’ ‘‘ Death of Orpheus ;’’ ‘‘ Philemon 
and Baucis;’’ ‘‘Cadmus and the Dragon's Teeth;"’ 
‘‘The Story of King Arthur;'’ ‘‘The Quest of the Holy 
Grail ;’’ ‘‘Sir Galahad ;’’ ‘‘ Percival.’’ 

6. Pictures: ‘‘Aurora,’’ Guido Reni; ‘‘The Tem- 
eraire,’' Turner; ‘‘The Return of the Mayflower,’’ 
Boughton; ‘‘At the Watering-Trough,'’ Degnau Bou- 
veret; ‘'The End of Labor,'’ Breton; ‘‘The Delphic 
Sibyl,‘’ Michael Angelo; ‘‘The Transfiguration,’’ 
Raphael. 

Generalizations. 

The materials for language study and the opportun- 
ities for effective language training become’ more 
abuncant as the children advance from grade to grade ; 
ths only limit is the children’s interest and the teach- 
<r’s tact in selection. The work should not be less 
constructive and appreciative, but may be somewhat 
more measured by critical standards, that is to say that 
the children must be led to know and appreciate what 
is correct and good English, and why it is good 
English. 

Children should have mastered the minor details ot 
composition when they reach this grade; this will 
give the teacher the opportunity to present subjects of 
a higher order. In all work insist upon the very best 
possible effort of the child; there is economy, art, and 
morality in this habit. Continue to drill in sentence 
and paragraph composition. No other phase of the 
child’s work more freely develops the constructive 
faculty. Endeavor to cultivate the habit of vigorous 
thinking and the expression of such thought will be 
shown in the quality of the language selected as the 
vehicle of thought. Letters should be based on the 
child’s experiences. It is useless and a waste of val- 
uable time to assign topics for letters and other com- 
position work that are unfamiliar to the child. Ac- 
quisition must precede expression always, and the one 
and only way to secure composition work that is at all 
worth while, isto know that the pupil has really 
acquired something worthy of expression. Give him 
something to think about, let it become a part of his 
mental fiber by virtue of thorough mastery, then let 
him give it back to you in his own conception. The 
greatest value of the whole work is found in the 
mental act of composing. It is here that the child 
tests and develops his power to collect, select, and 
arrange the thought material of his subject in a man- 
ner designed to produce the best effect. Good models 
should be studied and kept before the class, but 
freedom of thought should not be sacrificed at 
this time to technicalities of form. 

Before taking up the formal grammar for the 
grade, it will not be unwise to review and en- 
large upon the work of the preceding year. 
The children will respond gladly with what 
they have already learned, and the teacher will 
have a much better knowledge of the capacity 
and limitations of her class than she otherwise 
would have had in presenting entirely new 
work, If stress is needed upon any phase of the 
review work, the teacher can make it at once. 


Dr. Twitmyer’s advice to his teachers is to do \ i 


the thing that needs to be done when the ne- 
cessity presents itself; instead of whining over 
the sins of omission of the teacher lower down, 
spend that effort to teach the pupil what he 
‘hould know. This will be infinitely more 
profitable to both pupil and teacher. The work 
in analysis and classification of sentences is to 
be continued, together with the function of 
word, phrase, and clause elements, and the sub- 
division, inflection, and syntax of the parts of 
speech. The application of this knowledge 
should be made directly to what the children 
write. The basic thought is still to be correct 
practice rather than technical grammar, and the 
masterpieces studied in the grade will serve as 
excellent models. They should be studied from 
the standpoint of compositions, rather than sub- 
jected to formal analysis. 

The sentence as the basis of thought, may be 
studied now as to its uses—Declarative, Interro- 
gative, Imperative, and Exclamatory, and ac- 
cording to its form—simple, complex, and com- 
pound, Carefully drill in composing various 
Great care should be exercised 


sentences, 
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to have the content of this drill of a high standard. 
The different subjects in the curriculum should 
be made to contribute largely to all language 
work. Discountenance makeshift and slipshod sen- 
tences that, while they are grammatically correct, 
show no creditable effort on the pupil’s part. Now 
is the time to closely correlate the subjects of the 
grade. In writing sentences bear in mind, (1) accur- 
acy in capitalization and punctuation; (2) the agree- 
ment of a verb with its subject; (3) the agreement of 
pronouns with their antecedents; (4) the agreement of 
tenses in different members of the sentence. Also 
give constant practice in combining short sentences in- 
to longer ones. Endeavor to secure variety, unity, 
clearness, strength, and harmony, and study to secure 
an adequate vocabulary to this end. The study of 
synonyms, the substitution of words for words and 
phrases, and in transforming words and phrases, into 
phrases and clauses, will help to secure variety of ex- 
pression. Pupils should be taught to avoid using the 
same word repeatedly in the same sentence. 

To secure unity lead the pupils to avoid the crowd- 
ing of disjointed thoughts into one sentence. The use 
of dependent clauses is responsible for congestion of 
thoughts. It should be emphasized strongly that one 
relative clause should not hang upon another, nor be 
thrown parenthetically into the sentence, nor appended 
after the sentence is apparently closed. Drill and 
drill over and over upon this point. Clearness should 
be taught by writing sentences in which, (1) all qual- 
ifying words, phrases, and clauses are so near the 
words they modify that there can be no mistake as to 
their meaning; (2) all pronouns and pronominals are 
so placed that they shall refer clearly to their ante- 
cedents ; (3) all ambiguous expressions are avoided ; 
(4) all words selected are adequate to express the 
meaning intended; (5) enough words are used to see 
that the thought is clear. 

Forceful sentences can be secured by giving drill in 
expressions from which all superfluous words or re- 
peated thoughts are striken out. To secure harmony 
avoid the unusual succession of similar sounds, and 
the repetition of the same word in the same sentence. 
The teacher must constantly illustrate with good 
models. It is not unreasonable to expect that pupils 
in this year should be able to write well; insist upon 
accuracy in the composition work, so that the first 
draft may always be acceptable. Children soon regard 
the work as drudgery if it has to be repeated. 
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The reading lesson should now appeal to the chil- 
dren for its literary qualities, and they should be en- 
couraged through the use of the dictionary to cultivate 
the discriminating choice of words employed to con- 
vey thought. Oral reading should receive greater at- 
tention in this than in any preceding year. Pupils 
should be able to read any ordinary verse with in- 
sight and appreciation. They should be trained to 
picture mentally the most vivid scenes portrayed by 
the author, and then to express themselves so as to 
convey that thought to others. This inner realization 
is the secret of good expression in all language work, 
and it helps immeasurably all other branches of the 
curriculum. It is the necessary stimulus to the imag- 
ination, and a power that makes the work pleasurable 
to the child. There should be genuine effort on the 
part of the teacher to surround the child with a liter- 
ary atmosphere. Each year’s work adds its share to- 
ward the growth of literary taste, and no opportunity 
should be lost to give the child a correct mental atti- 
tude toward the literature that records the richest and 
highest experiences of the race. Good literature and 
good pictures awaken in the child-heart a love and an 
appreciation that is beyond expression. Do not seek 
to fathom this nor have him explain it. It is suffi- 
cient that, for him they have had a message. When 
he has thought and felt deeply enough, expression will 
come spontaneously ; utilize this spontaneity. 


Third Year. 

I. Materials: The child's life, his experiences, and 
observations, together with other subjects of the 
curriculum. 

1. Composition: The composition should embrace 
oral and written descriptions of objects, events, 
scenes, real and imaginary journeys, games, business 
and social letters, compositions on historical topics, 
biographical sketches of noted men in history, litera- 
ture and business, pictures illustrating trades, occupa- 
tions, and manufactures, descriptions and discusssion of 
scenes and characters in selections used for literary 
study, reproduction of stories, and the writing of 
original stories, discussion of pictures and artists, 
secretarial writing, reports of political, religious, and 
business meetings, newspaper correspondence, written 
work in other subjects. 

2. Grammar: The text-book should be used chiefly 
as a work of reference. Analysis of sentences to make 
clear complex constructions; correction of common 
errors through the discovery of yood usage and 
the application of the rules of grammar. Give 
more extended drill in grammatical forms indi- 
cated for previous years. 

3. Penmanship: Pupils in this grade should 
be fairly good writers, that is should be able to 
write a legible hand with muscular movement; 
pupils not having attained this standard should 
be held to practice as rigidly as in previous 
grades. 

4. Reading: Interpretation and expression of 
thought should receive most attention. Position, 
pronunciation, enunciation, and articulation 
must not be neglected. Reading for thought is 
the important phase of this year’s work, 


5. Literature: Comprehensive mastery of 
thought and appreciative lite~«ry interpretation. 
The power, the beauty, id flexibility of 
language should now be made subjects for the 
thoughtful consideration of the pupils. 

(1) To be memorized: ‘‘Evangeline,'’ ‘‘The 
F .ilders,’’ ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ 
‘*The Cumberland,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘The Three 
Bells,’’ ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,'? ‘‘ Barbara Frietch- 
ie,’ Whittier; ‘'Thanatopsis,’’ ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl,'' ‘‘Green River,'’ ‘‘A Forest Hymn,’’ 
‘To the Fringed Gentian,’’ Bryant ; ‘‘God Save 
the Flag,’’ ‘‘Union and Liberty,’’ ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides," ‘‘The Last Leaf,"' ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,'’ Holmes; ‘‘The Burial of Moses,’’ 
Alexander; ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ That,’ 
Burns; ‘‘ How Sleep the Brave,’’ Collins; ‘‘The 
Light Brigade,’’ ‘‘Crossing the Bar,'’ Tenny- 
son; ‘‘My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is,’’ Wil- 
liam Byrd; ‘‘The American Flag,’’ Drake; 
‘*Recessional,’’ Kipling; ‘‘What Constitutes 
a State,’’ Jones; ‘‘The Speech of Brutus, ‘‘ The 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Concord Bridge and Minute Man. 


E ARE all more or less familiar with the in- 
cidents of the famous day.. We do not ap- 
proach a study of the topic for the mere 
purpose of reviewing the facts of this great 
history-lesson and adding to our knowledge 
of its details 

As Patriot’s Day returns, we strive to understand 
more perfectly the situation, as it was before Lexing- 
ton, and enier into the very emotions that animated 
Emerson's advice, ‘‘ Be each person’’ 





our forefathers. 
about whom we study, is the advice to follow if we 
would gain inspiration. Let us, then, first place our- 
selves at Boston which was at the time merely a large 
town whose inhabitants were, most naturally, resenting 
the presence and overbearing superciliousness of the 
king’s troops. 

It was provoking to feel that one couldn't wander 
freely about on the Common, for instance. 

The poet Holmes thus pictures the state of affairs :— 


‘*And over all the open green 

Where grazed of late the harmless kine, 
The cannon’s deepening ruts are seen, 

The war-horse stamps, the bayonets shine.'’ 


There were sewing-circles at the parsonages in these 
days at which there was 
talk about 
ters political. 


inuch mat 


One rec- 
ord of such a gathering 
that 
spun 232 skeins of yarn, 
fine 4 ; 


states ‘‘the women 
some of it 
that the 
was wholly 
and that Liberty songs 
were sung. 

The people had stop- 


very 
entertainment 
American 


ped using English pro 
ducts and a suit of home- 
spun fashionable. 


Sheep were not used for 


was 
meat as their wool was 
As for British 
Vibert 
com- 


needed, 
tea !--why, Isaac 
lost temper 
pletely because he heard 


his 


that people were telling 
how his wife had bought 
British tea at Mr. Jack- 
son's store.~ He hurried 
an indignant card into 
the paper announcing 
the fact that wife 
had merely called at Mr. 
Jackson's to get 
shoes that had been sent 
there for her from Lynn 
Many other things are 
told which 1)lustrate the 
village-like character of 
the town. Thomas New- 


his 


some 





of an ideal spring day. 
trees were in blossom. 

No better way of entering into the spirit of the day seems to be 
offered than by a perusal of the account given afterwards by Paul 
Revere to the Corresponding Secretary. 
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April History Lessons 
The Day of Lexington and Concord 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


ell records in his diary under date of March 2, 1774 that ‘‘a num- 
ber of lamps were lighted in the town for the first time.’’ 
had been several meetings and a subscription taken had resulted in 
the purchase and placing of between three and four hundred 
lamps with provision for having them lighted. 
Lexington was a lovely moonlight night, the morning itself that 
We have it on good authority that fruit- 


Letter of Paul Revere to the Corresponding Secretary. 
‘*Dear Sir— 


‘*In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775, I was one of upwards 
of thirty, chiefly mechanics, who formed ourselves into a com- 


mittee for tlie purpose of watching the movements of 
the British soldiers and gaining every intelligence 
of the movements of the Tories, We held our meet- 
ings at the Green Dragon tavern. We were so careful 
that our meetings should be kept secret that every 
person swore upon the Bible that they would not 
discover any of our transactions but to Messrs. Han- 
cock, Adams, Doctors Warren and Churchand one or 
two more.’ 

‘‘About November when things began to grow se- 
rious, a gentleman who had connections with the tory 
party but was a whig at heart, acquainted me that our 
meetings were discovered and mentioned the identical 
words that were spoken among us the night before. 

‘*We removed to another place which we thought 
more secure but here we found that all our transactions 
were communicated to Governor Gage. (This came 
to me through the then Secretary Flucker; he told it 
to the gentleman mentioned above.) It was then a 
common opinion that there was a traitor in the Pro- 
vincial Congress and that Gage was possessed of all 
their secrets. (Church was a member of that Congress 
for Boston.) In the winter, towards the spring, we 
frequently took turns, two and two, to watch the 
soldiers by patrolling the streets at night. The Satur- 
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There 


The night before 


We therefore append it. 
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Wayside Inn. 


day night preceding the 19th of April, about twelve 
o'clock at night, the boats belonging to the British 
transports were all launched and carried under the 
sterns of the men of war. (They had been previously 
hauled up and repaired.) We likewise found that the 
grenadiers and light infantry were all taken off duty. 
‘*From these movements we expected something se- 
rious was to be transacted. On Tuesday evening, the 
18th, it was observed that a number of soldiers were 
marching toward the bottom of the Common. About 
ten o'clock, Dr. Warren sent in great haste for me and 
begged that I would immediately set off for Lexington 
where Messrs. Hancock and Adams were and acquaint 
them of the movement and that it was thought they 
were the objects. When I got to Doctor Warren’s 
house, I found that he had sent an express by land to 
Lexington—a Mr. William Dawes. The Sunday be- 
fore, by desire of Dr. Warren, I had been to Lexing- 
ton to Messrs. Hancock and Adams who were at the 
Rey. Mr. Clark's. I returned at night through Charles- 
town ; there I agreed with a Colonel Conant and some 
other gentlemen that if the British went out by water, 
we would shew two lanterns in the north church 
steeple ; and if by land, 
one, as a signal; for we 
were apprenhensive it 
would be difficult to 
cross the Charles River 
or get over Boston neck. 
I left Dr. Warren, called 
upon a triend and de 
sired him to make the 
signals. I then went 
home, took my _ boots 
and surtout, went to the 
north part of the town 
where I had kept a 
boat; two*friends rowed 
me across Charles River 
a little to thé eastward 
where the Somerset man- 
of-war lay. It was then 
young flood, the ship 
was winding and _ the 
moon was rising. 
‘‘They landed me on 
the Charlestown side. 
When I got into town, 
I met Colonel Conant 
and several others; they 
said they had seen our 
signals, I told them 
what was acting, and 
went to get me a_ horse ; 
I got a horse of Dea 
Larkin. While the horse 
was preparing, Richard 
Devens, Esq,, who was 
one of the Committee of 
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Safety came to me and told me that he came down the 
road from Lexington after sundown, that evening; 

that he met ten British officers, all well mounted and 
armed, going up the road. 

‘‘T set off upon a very good horse ; it was then about 
éleven o’clock and very pleasant. After I had passed 
Charlestown Neck—I saw two men on horseback under 
atree. When I got near them I discovered they were 
British officers. One tried to get ahead of me and the 
other to take me I turned my horse very quick and 
galloped towards Charlestown Neck and then pushed 
for the Medford Road. The one who chaséd me en- 
deavoring to cut me off got into a clay pond near 
where the new tavern is now built. I got clear of 
him and went through Medford over the bridge and 
up to Metiotomy. [Note. Menotomy is now Arling- 
ton, A. S. P.] In Medford, I awaked the Captain of 
the mintite-men; atid after that, I alarmed altnost 
every house till I got to Lexington. I found Messrs. 
Hancock and Adams at the Rev. Mr. Clark's; I told 
them my errand and enquired for Mr. 
Dawes; they said he had not been there. 

‘‘T related the story of the two officers 
and supposed that he must have been 
stopped as he ought to have been there 
before me. After I had been there about 
half an hour, Mr. Dawes came; we re- 
freshed ourselves and set off for Concord 
to secure the stores, ete., there. We 
were overtaken by a young Dr. Prescott 
whom we found to be a high son of 
Liberty. [Dr. Prescott had been visiting 
his sweetheart atid was returning to Con- 
cord. A.S. P.] Ltold them of the ten 
officers that Mt. Devens met and that it 
was probable we might be stopped before 
we got to Concord for I supposed that, 
after night, they divided themselves 
and that two of them had fixed them- 
selves in such passages as were most 
likely to stop any intelligence going to 
Concord. I likewise mentioned that we 
had better alarm all the inhabitants till 
we got to Concord. The young doctor 
much approved of it and said he would 
stop with either of us for the people be- 
tween that and Concord knew him and 
would give the more credit to what we 
said. We had got nearly half way; Mr. 
Dawes and the Doctor had stopped to 
alarm the people of a house. I was neafly 
100 rods ahead when I saw two men in 
nearly the same situation as those offi- 
cers were near Charlestown. I called for 
the Doctor and Mr. Dawes to come up; 
in an instant I was surrounded by four; 
—they had placed themselves in a 
straight road that inclited each way ; 
they had taken down a pair of bars on 
the north side of the road and two of 
them were under a tree in the pasture. 
The Doctor being foremost, he came up; 
and we tried to get past them; but they 
being armed with pistols and swords 
they forced us into the pasture; the Doctor jumped 
his horse over a low stone wall and got to Con- 
eord. I observed a wood at a small distance and 
thade for that. When I got there, out started six offi- 
cers on horseback and ordered me to dismount ; one of 
them who appeared to havé the commnad, examined 
me, where I came from and what my tiame was? I 
told him. He asked me if I was an express? I an- 
swered in the affirmative. He demanded what time I 
left Boston. I told him and added that—there would 
be five hundred Americans there in a short time for 
I had alarmed the country all the way up. (He im- 
mediately rode towards. those who had stopped us, 
When all five of them came down upon a full gallop; 
one of them whom I afterwards found to be a Major 
Mitchell of the Fifth Regiment, clapped his pistol to 
my head; called me by name and told me he was 
going to ask me some questions and if I did not give 
him true answers he would blow my brains out. He 
then asked me similar questions to those above. He 
then ordered me to mount my horse after searching 
the for arms. He then ordered them to advance and 
to lead me in front. When we got to the road, they 








turned down towards Lexington. When we had got 
about one mile, the Major rode up to the officer that 
was leading me and told him to give me up to the 
Sergeant. As soon as he took me, the Major ordered 
him if I attempted to run or anybody insulted them to 
blow my brains out. We rode till we got near Lex- 
ington meeting-house, when the militia fired a volley 
of guns which appeared to alarm them very much. 
[Note: Captain Parker called the Lexington minute- 
men out about midnight, after receiving the alarm. 
They then dispersed to await, near at hand, a call to 
line, if the watchers reported the coming of the Brit- 
ish. Very likely, they fired a volley before dis- 
persing.] 

‘*The Major inquired of me how far it was to Cam- 
bridge and if there were any other road? After some 
consultation, the Major rode up to the Sergeant and 
asked if his horse was tired. He answered him he 
was (he was a sergeant of Grenadiers and had a small 
horse) then, said he, take that man’s horse. I dis- 
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Paul Revere. 1735-1818. 


mounted and the sergeant mounted my horse, when 
they all rode toward Lexington meeting-house. | 
wert across the burying-ground and some pastures and 
came to the Rev. Mr. Clark's house where I found 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams. I told them of my 
treatment and they concluded to go from that house 
towards Woburn. I went with them and Mr. Lowell 
who was clerk to Mr. Hancock. When we got to the 
house where they intended to stop, Mr. Lowell and 
myself returned to Mr. Clark's to find what was going 
on. When we got there, an elderly man came in: he 
said he had just come from the tavern, that a man 
had come from Boston who said there were no British 
troops coming. Mr. Lowell and myself went towards 
the tavern when we met a man on a full gallop who 
told us the troops were coming up the rocks. We 
afterwards met another who said they were close by. 
Mr. Lowell asked me to go to the tavern with him 
to get a trunk of papers belonging to Mr. Hancock. 
We went up chamber; and while we were getting the 
trunk, we saw the British very near upon a full march. 
We hurried towards Mr. Clark's house. In our way 
we passed the militia, When we had got about one 
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hundred yards from the meeting-house, the British 
troops appeared on both sides of the meeting-house. 
In their front was an officer on horseback. ([Note: 
Probably Major Pitcairn. } 

‘*They made a short halt; when | saw and heard a 
gun fired which appeared to be a pistol. Then I could 
distinguish two guns and then a continual roar of 
musquetry ; when we made off with the trunk.’’ 

The letter is not concluded here but the latter part 
relates almost entirely to the matter of Dr. Church. 
Reading the account as given, we can but enter into 
the spirit of the times. 

At Lexington Green, we see the sixty or seventy 
minute-men called to line and hear Captain Parker's 
word to them, ‘‘ Don’t fire unless fired upon, but if 
they must have war, let it begin here.'' We see the 
British coming up on either side of the meeting-house 
and hear Major Pitcairn’s call, ‘‘ Ye villains, ye rebels, 
disperse! Lay down your arms! Why don't ye lay 
down your arms!'’ And then followed the volleys 
and the slain! 

Looking on, from the windows of the 
houses near were trembling women. 
Dorothy Quincy, Hancock's sweetheart, 
and Madam Hancock had not left the 
Clark house, to follow Hancock and 
Adams to Woburn, when the affair began 
and a bullet whizzed past the elder 
woman as she went to tle door. 

The sad stoty of Jonathan Hartington 
touches our hearts. Wounded by a 
British bullet, he strove to drag himself 
to the door of his home only to die at the 
feet of his wife. 

At Concord, the Barrett family, whose 
home is now called Battlelawn, were 
leaders. Colonel James Barrett gave the 
order to march to the bridge. Captain 
Nathan Barrett's company defended the 
bridge. Afterwards, Captain Nathan 
Barrett went with the others across the 
fields to head off the red coats at Mer- 
riam's Corner. Captain Barrett, thongh 
wounded, captured Pitcairn's horse, sad- 
dle and pistols, returning home with the 
trophies. The pistols were uséd by 
General Israel Putnam and are now in 
the museum at Mentorial Hall, Lexington. 

Let us go back to Boston to see how 
things looked to the people there on. that 
memorable day. Many slept without any 
knowledge that war was beginning. The 
British had moved very secretly and 
people in Boston did not know as much 
about ‘matters, of course, as the people 
of the villages outside. Boys and girls 
of Boston arose and made ready for 
school as usual. When messengers came 
back to Governor Gage at Boston telling 
him that the whole country was alarméd, 
he, at once, made preparations for 
sending help to Colonel Smith who_ had 
led out eight hundred men. We know 
that Major Pitcairn had gone with Colonel 
Smith but Governor Gage forgot the fact and ordered 
Lord Percy to take command of the soldiers whom he 
was sending as reinforcements, at the same time dis- 
patching an order to Major Pitcairn to lead the mar. 
ines. Lord Percy's soldiers waited, standing in a 
line which reached from Scollay's buildings nearly to 
the foot of the Mall, along Tremont street and the 
Common. 

Harrison Gray Otis, then a boy, was in the habit of 
going to school up Court street and down Tremont to 
School street, on which street the scliool was located, 
only a short distance from Tremont. Of this morning, 
he says: 

‘*On the 19th of April, 1775, | went to school for the 
last time. In the morning, about seven, Perey's bri- 
gade was drawn up extending from Scollay's build- 
ings, through Tremont street and nearly to the bottom 
of the Mall, preparing to take up their march to Lex- 
ington. A corporal came up to me asl was going to 
school and turned me off to pass down Court street ; 
which I did and came up School street to the school- 
house. It may well be imagined that great agitation 
prevailed, the British line being drawn up only a few 
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yards from the school-house door. As I entered the 
school, I heard Master Lovell say, ‘War's begun and 
school’s done ; deponite libros.’ "" 

A little later, Lord Percy’s soldiers started out, 
marching through Roxbury and Brigbton. Ard Master 
Williams closed the Roxbury school an hour after 
Master Lovell had closed the Boston school. Master 
Williams served the next seven years in the army. 
We know how welcome was the sight of Lord Percy’s 
force to the Jharassed British soldiers and how they ran 
into the hollow square formed ‘‘ with tongues hanging 
out of their mouths like dogs after a chiase.’’ 

The terrible retreat ended only when the redcoats 
came under the protection of the guns of the shipping 
at Boston. As the watchers on Beacon Hill saw the 
flash of muskets on Milk Row (the road from Cat- 
bridge to Charlestown) they began to realize a little 
what was before them as a people. 


The Set of Perry Pictures for Patriot’s Day. 

Every teacher should send for these. There are bits 
of explanation given beneath most of them. We have 
secured further items of interest which we will give 
here. 

PAUL REVERE. 

The sketch of Paul Revere’s life and doings should 
be used in connection with this picture. There are 
two pictures of Paul Revere, the 
painting by Copley which shows 
him as a young man in shirt sleeves 
holding a silver cup and engraver's 
tools; and the painting by Stuart 
supplied by the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany.) 

LEXINGTON GREEN. 

President Eliot of Harvard says of 
Lexington and Concord—''It is the 7 
most interesting historical region 4 
in the United States and one of the 
most beautiful here or in Europe.’’ 
He advises every- one to ‘‘learn it 
by heart.’’ 

And it is thus we should learn it. 
It does not make so much differ- 
ence whether we ‘‘do’’ all the places as it 
does whether we gain the patriotic inspir- 
ation that comes if we put ourselves back 
into the days when history was making so 
rapidly. 

HANCOCK-CLARK HOUSE. 

The ancient interior is well preserved, 
The guest-room which has become so famous 
is in the southwest corner of second story. 





There are many stories connected, with the 
house. The Clarks Hancocks inter- 
married and both families have many trae 
ditions connected with the old Lexington 
homestead, which was always noted for its 
hospitality. Twenty-five ministers have 
been born in the house. The great elm set 
out by Parson Clark over a century ago still 
stands in front of the house. Dorothy 4 
Quincy was visiting here at the time of the 
Battle of Lexington and it is thought this 
was the reason why Hancock and his friend 
welcome in this 


and 





Adams were especially 


home. 
BATTLE MONUMENT AT LEXINGTON, 


. The high-sounding inscription was come 
posed by Parson Clarke. In the stone vault 
at the rear are gathered the remains of the 
eight Massachusetts men killed on Lexington 
Green. The removal to, and burial at, this 
spot of these heroes was the occasion of a dis- 
tinguished “gathering. Edward Everett de- 
livered the oration. There was a solemn and 
impressive procession. Three volleys were 
fired over the remains of the heroes. In 
front of this monument, many noted guests 
have been received—Lafayette and other 
famous generals. 
CONCORD BRIDGE. 


As beautiful a spot as one could desire to 


visit. At the monument end of the bridge, 


a tablet at the left of the road states that two 
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British soldiers killed in the battle are buried there. 
Unknown dead—and loved and mourned by some 
heart! Captain Isaac Davis of Acton (next town to 
Concord) said, *‘I haven't a man afraid to go’’—to 
defend the bridge. Davis was killed. 


THE BELFRY. 
The tongue of the bell that sounded the alarm is in 
the Lexington-Memorial Hall. 
BUCKMAN TAVERN: 


The Buckman who kept it was one of Captain Park- 
er's company. In the retreat, two British soldiers 
who had been wounded were brought here and one 
died at the tavern. 
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_ April Blackboard Drawing. 





MUNROE TAVERN: : «° 
Washington dined at this tavern Nov. 5, 1789. The 
chair which he used at dinner is seen in the hall. — 


WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY. 


The meeting-place of soldiers, after Lexington <and 
Concord. Read the description in ‘' Tales of.a°*Way- 
side Inn,’’ (Longfellow) and the Landtord’s Tale, 
‘*The Ride of Paul Revere.’’ ‘ : 


Paul Revere. 

The famous patriot was born in Boston, Jan. 1, 
1735 and died in Boston May 10, 1818. The ‘house 
where he lived (and of which the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany furnish a photograph) is to be found-in ‘what. is 
now the Italian quarter of the city, just. where North 
street diverges to the wharves. a 

Paul Revere attracted_a crowd to this house on the an- 
niversary of the Boston Massacre by exhibiting illum- 
inated transparencies of it: which. he had made and 
which were then a great novelty. . His- celebrated 
engraving of the Boston Massacre can be seen at thie 
Essex Institute, Salem. 

Paul Revere was no idler, He was a goldsmith and 
made beautiful cases for many Copley miniatures, 
then so celebrated. He made silver dishes and uten- 
sils for table use, many of them beautifully engraved. 

He was a dentist and made the best 
artificial teeth of the day. He had an 
air furnace and-cast church bells and 
brass canuons. As _ ship-building in- 
Ye creased, he established extensive cop- 
per-rolling mills at. Canton: (south of 
Hyde Park). Here he made bolts, 
spikes and copper sheathing for vessels. 

When the Constitution was about to 
set. sail for the trip to the Mediterran- 
ean where she earned the title of ‘'Old 
Ironsides,’* everybody was very: :proud 
because she had been coppered with 
American copper. Winsor's History. of 
Boston tells us that Paul Revere made 
the copper sheathing that helped lier 
win her fame and that he also fur- 
nished the copper bolts. and spikes drawn 
from malleable copper by a process then new. 

Revere was a member of the famous tea- 
party and afterwards went to New York and 
Philadelphia on horseback with the news of 
the affair. Governor Tryon of New York 
engaged to send back all the tea-ships and 
when Paul Revere returned to Boston with 
the news, all the bells were rung for joy. 
On several other occasions Paul Revere was 
sent on messages. 

Probably you have all seen specimens of 
Revolutionary money. Paul Revere’s agree- 
ment to engrave and print the paper money 
of the Provincial Congress is dated at Water- ~ 
town, Dec. 8, 1775. 

On July 4, 1795, Revere assisted in laying 
the corner-stone of the State-louse at Boston. 
The town of Revere was named in his honor. 

Relics of Paul Revere are fairly numerou- | 
and are highly prized. His first bell was. cast 
for the second church, Boston, and is still in 
existence. St. Paul's Church, Newburyport, 
has one which has been in constant use until 
recently. It was taken fora relic. 

At Canton were made the plates (five feet 
by three feet and one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness) for the boilers of Robert Fulton's 
steam engines. Revere made a golden urn 
in which to keep a lock of Washington s hair 
presented to his lodge by Mrs. Washington 
upon the receipt of a letter of condolence 
written by Revere and two others. 

Paul Revere was the first president of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanies’ Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1795 largely through his 
instrumentality. He educated a large family — 
and lived well, making provision for those 
he left behind when called’ from his busy 
earthly life. Hediedin Boston, May 10, 1818. 

Note: The date of birth is given in some 
records as Dec, 21, 1734. 
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The Class in Addition. 
By Charles W. Shumway. | 


PERSON by continued practice can so ac- 
custom himself to the different combinations 
of the twenty-six letters that he can get the 
sense of a whole line of words at a glance, 
without spelling out each word. There are, 
however, only nine digits to be considered in addi- 





tion. There is a limit as to your speed if you stop to 


count up each digit but there is absolutely no limit to 
your speed if you train yourself to read figures as you 
do letters. 

The first thing to learn is to see the sum of all pos 


sible combinations of two figures: as, H : q ete. 


These sums must be seen instantly, the problems 
must not be added. 

Next take problems like these and read the results 
25 17 18 17 11 14 
19 71 15 15 17 10° 


beginning at the left. Do not add 


A little practice will enable one to read these results 
as rapidly as if they were written out. Do not stop 
with the problems given but make a great many for 
yourself and practice them until you are confident that 
you can read rapidly and accurately. 

Now you are ready for problems. Take one like this. 
2963 
4726 
3217 
a 


15125. 


it is plain that only one addition is necessary, namely 


in the middle. Taking the right hand column you 
add (only) 16 and 9, which you see’ by the second 
drill is 25. Next is 842+2 (to carry) or 12, Next is 
16+4+1 (to carry) or 21. Next comes 7+6-+2 or I5. 
Now you are ready (after you can add problems like 
this almost as rapidly as you can write the result) to 
take problems of six figures. First learn the combi- 
nations of three figures; as,6 8 2 8 5 etc. Read 
Mee Scr ty le 
a, 6 22853 


the answers. Do not add. When these are mastered, 


take these problems. 
296 
471 
832 
479 
621 


489 


= 


3188 
On the right hand column add (only) 19 and 9—the 
first thing you think of when you see Igand g together 
is 28. Next comes 17 and Ig or 36, 2 to carry makes 


-it 38. Next comes 14 and 14 or 28 and 3 to carry 
‘makes it 31. 


Remember there is no limit to your 
speed if you practice right. Yon should practice 
every day. It is far better to practice an hour each 
day for a week than to practice 6 or 7 hours the last 
day of the week. 

To learn addition study and practice it; get into the 
midst of your figures and make them talk to you. 
They'll do it and you'll enjoy what they say. . Then 
addition will become for you, not a hard dry task, but 
an interesting and profitable study. 





Problems Solved. 
Conducted by Edson Mills, A. M. M., Ph. 
Editor's Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented to answer prob- 


pri when the yy is accompanied by a remittance of 

ten —. e have found it necessary to make this little condi- 
i, to limit it to teachers ~ a want it —— to pay something to 
mt nt is too small really to 


Ba 


statione The 

for the trouble, but Prot. Mills delights in hel lexed 
teachers in this his favorite gotfect. All probl eine for a ution 
should be sent to Edson Millis, A. M., M. Ph., fessor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
. I have been asked by the editor of the ‘‘ Normal 


-structor and Teachers’ World, to take charge of the 


work in wiathematics attempted in its columns, sug- 
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gesting at the same time, that the major part of my 
work should be the management of a ‘' Problems 
Solved’’ department. 

I have somewhat reluctantly consented to do this 
work, and I trust that this department will prove help- 
ful and suggestive to the rank and file of the great 
army of public school teachers who read this deserv- 
edly popular school journal. 

Ihe editor has sent me a very large ‘‘ consignment’’ 
of problems and questions that have been received at 
the office from teachers located in almost every state 
in the Union; and with this-‘‘consignment’’ of mate- 
rial the work of the Problems Solved Department will 
be inaugurated. 

Many of the problems received are not problems at 
all. For example, one of the problems reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A conical vessel contains exactly one gallon. 
What are its dimensions?'’ Another problem reads, 
‘Two men agree to do a piece of work for $14. One 
mar can do it alone in 7 days, and the other in 6 days. 
They hire a boy to help them, and the three do it in 
3 days. How much shopld each receive? 

These are fair samples of many of the problems re- 
ceived. The altitude of the conical vessel might be 
1000 miles, if the diameter of its base were sufficiently 
small. This would be an excellent problem for the 
class in mensuration, if it should read as follows: 

The contents of a conical vessel is exactly 1 gallon, 
and its slant height is equal to the diameter of its 
base. Find the dimensions of the vessel. 

In the labor problem, it says specifically that they 
(the two men) hire the boy to assist them, but it does 
not say what they were to pay him. Then, again the 
problem does not say that the men had agreed to share 
the contract price ($14) in proportion to the amount of 
work done by each. This would be a first class prob- 
lem for the class in. Arithmétical Analysis (mental 
Arithmetic) if it lad read as follows: 

Two men agree to do a piece of work for $14. One 
man can do the work alone in 7 days and the other 
in 6 days. But before beginning the work, they se- 
cure the services of a boy and the three together do 
the work in exactly 3 days. If they all agree to share 
the money in proportion to the work done by eaci, 
how much should each receive? 

The problem of finding the cost of building a brick 
house 32 feet long, etc., solved in this issue, was re- 
ceived from about twenty teachers, from almost as 
many different states. One teacher was thoughtful 
enough to say that the problem was taken from 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. I immediately looked up 
the problem in that very excellent text book, and was 
surprised to find that not a single one of that number 
of teachers had read the problem correctly. The little 
word ‘‘full’’ had been entirely overlooked. Thisisan 
excellent problem, practical, and just the kind the 
average boy will sooner or later need to understand, 
and the teacher who attempts to do work of this kind 
should be thoroughly prepared and at least have eyes. 

An examination of these problems shows that teach 
ers are not alert, not sharp-eyed, that they do not fully 
realize that ‘‘ Accuracy is the soul of true scliolarship. ' 

I am fully aware that many problems are very loosely 
and vaguely worded in text-books on the subject of 
Arithmetic, but- I am quite sure none of them are so 
bad as these problems would seem to indicate. I con- 
clude, therefore, that most of them have been obtained 
from other sources than the standard texts on this subject. 

I know the importance of supplementary work, 
especially in Arithmetic, but how vitally important it 
is that this work should be collected and arranged by 
skillful hands. 

I trust that the work of this department may inspire 
its readers with the idea that accuracy, elegance and 
neatness should characterize every Arithmetical exercise ; 
with the idea that it is not sufficient that an explanation 
be clear enough to be understood, but that it should be 
so clear ‘‘that it could not possibly be misunderstood."’ 





1. I owe a man $1,000, interest 6 percent; he wished 
it in three equal annual payments. What is the an- 
nual payment? 


Solution—The amount applied to the discharge of 
the principal in the three payments is $1,000, for the 
debt is to be paid with the three payments. Now, for 
every dollar applied to the discharge of the principal 
at the time of the first payment, there would be one 
dollar less drawing interest for the second period, and 
consequently there would be 6 cents of interest less to 


pay. Therefore, for every dollar applied to the dis- 
charge of the principal at the time of} first payment 
there would be $1.06 thus applied at the time of the 
second payment. Then, for every $1.06 applied to 
the discharge of the principal at the time of the second 
payment there would be $1.06 less drawing interest 
for the third period, and consequently there 
would be 6 per cent of $1.06=$.0636 less of interest 
to pay at the time of the third payment. Therefore, 
for every $1.06 applied to the discharge of the prin- 
cipal at the time of the second payment, there was 
$1 .06-+ .0636=$1.1236 applied at the time of the third 
payment. In other words, for every $1 applied to the 
discharge of the principal in the first payment there 
was $1.06 applied in the second, and $1.1236 applied 
at the time of the third payment. . *.$3.1836 was applied 
to the discharge of the principal in the three payments 
for every $1 thus applied at the time of the first 
payment. 

But $1000=amount applied to the discharge of the 
principal in the three payments. 

.*. $1000-+-$3. 1836==314.11 (nearly). .*.$314.11=amount 

applied to the discharge of the principal at time of 
first payment. But 6 per cent of $1000={60, interest 
due at time of first payment. Then, $314.11+$60= 
$374.11, one of the equal payments as required. 

2. I have a trapezoidal board 12 feet long, 15 inches 
wide at one end and 3 inches at the other; how far 
from the larger end must it be cut straight across, so 
that the solidities of the two parts may be equal. 

Solution :— Let ABCD represent the trapezoidal 

ae board in question. Prolong 
& the non-parallel sides, AB and 

CD, until they meet at E, and 
draw the line CL parallel with 
AB forming the right-triangle 
aL 4 CLD. Let MN, drawn paral- 
lel to AD and BC, represen; 
the line through which the 
board must be cut to divide it 
into equal parts as required. 
Then 

A B==CL—12ft.=144 inches, 

BC=AL==3 inches, 

AD=15 inches, and 

LD=15—3==12 inches 

Triangles EBC, CLD, and 
KAD are all similar, being 





mutually equiangular, There- 
fore, the corresponding sides 











a A of these triangles are in direct 
é. proportion. 
‘ sc mt Tel 93 ARs Le: 
substituting numerical values, we have, 


15:12 :; AK : 144. 


1 I 
A pa 0 inches, 
Hence BE=180—144=36 inches. & 
Area of triangle EAD=% of (15x 180) ==1350 square 
inches. "i 
Area of triangle EKBC='% of 


(3% 30)="54 squetye 

inches, * 

*, Area of the trapezoidal board Betis 
1296 square inches. 

Since the solidities of the portions MBCN and MNDB 
will vary as the corresponding surfaces it follows tha 
if MNis so drawn that trapezoid MBCNestrapezold 
MDNA, the problem will be solved. z 

Suppose MN to be so drawn; then, area of ~ 

MBCN=¥% of 126==948 square inches. 


*. Area of triangle MEN=648+54==702 square inches. 


Since the areas of similar triangles are to each other 
as the squares of their corresponding dimensions, we 
have 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Geography--The United States” 


By Inez McFee 


Illustrations in this article are from stéreographs copyrighted by Underwood G@ Underwood, New York. 


TER studying his own state, the pupil 
should next consider its position in thie 
grand union of states, and then take up the 
United States as a whole. ' 

Have the pupils make a relief map of the 
United States, using for a model the relief map in 
some one of the standard texts. An excellent map 
may be found on pages thirty-four and thirty-five of 
Frye’s geography. Pupils may practice modeling 
with clay or sand, but they should be able to model 
from memory a fair chalk map and should prepare a 
good pulp map for reference. With a little assistance, 
the pupils may model a large pulp map for the school 
room. 


Outline for Studying the United States Relief Map. 


( Systems 
- . § Ranges 
/ Plateaus | Peaks 


{ Mountains 
| 
Interior 
J 
| 


r 
Highlands - 


Coast 
Extent 

| Character 
| Location 
ys - Extent 

{ | Character 
{ Source 

| Direction 

} Size 

| Branches 


Surface - | Plains 


Lowlands < 





| Rivers 


| 
Drainage < 
| Location 

Lakes < Size 

Uses. 
Climate. 

Of all natural forces, the climate and rainfall are 
the most important, as an excess of cold or an absence 
of rain forbids the development of human activity. 
The influence of rainfall in limiting human activity 
leads to the establishment of many different employ- 
ments and habits of living’ This fact has divided the 
people of the United States into sections, and to a 
great extent, has determined the political history of 
the nation. (Draw an outline map of the United 
States and locate these sections.) 


Outline of Study. 


Temperature Latitude 
Climate | Moisture | Mtovstion 
Healthfulness Causes | Mountains 
Winds 
| Currents. 


(Refer to maps in some good text showing tempera- 
ture and rainfall. Those in Werner's and Frye’s geog- 
raphies deserve especial mention.) 

Notes. 


1. The change from winter cold to summer heat in 





The Most Famous Sight in Yellowstone Park— 
“Old Faithful" Geyser in Action. 








Nevada Falls, the most Majestic of Yosemit 2's 
Waterfalls, Yosemite Valley, California. 


our northern interior is very great for three reasons: 
first, the winter sun is low and the daylight short, but 
the summer sun is high and the day light long; 
second, the temperature of the land surface changes 
much more rapidly than that of the sea surface; third, 
although the coastal regions feel the tempering effect 
of winds from over sea, yet the far inland regions do 
not feel that effect, not only because the land is so 
broad, but also because high mountains lie along 
the western side in the path of the westerly winds.— 
Frye’s Geography. 

2. The United States may be divided as to the 
amount of rainfall into three sections. Two of these 
sections are moist, and one is dry. The first section is 
that along the Pacific coast extending to the Cascade 
range. 
range to about 100 degrees west longitude. From this 
region to the Atlantic coast the amount of rainfall 
varies, but there is generally sufficient for the needs 
of crops. 

3. The increase of rainfall on the Pacific coast is 
from south to north. On the Atlantic coast the in- 
crease is from north to south. The rainfall is less in 
the eastern part of the United States than on the Pa- 
cific coast because the prevailing winds are from the 
west. The peninsula of Lower California is a desert 
from lack of water, but the cultivable region increases 
in width and moisture toward the north. Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia have a heavy ° rain- 
fall and much cloudiness of sky — WM erner’s Geog- 
raphy. 

4. Thunder storms usually travel from west to east; 
even the great eddying storms move eastward. The 
variable winds which we feel are chiefly in the lower 
layers of air. The eddying storms are seldom de- 
structive on land, and are of great service in bringing 
most of our rainfall. They are much stronger on the 
sea and lakes, and cause many shipwrecks. Procure 
some of the daily weathermaps issued by the national 
Weather Bureau and observe the form and movement 
of these storms. The changes in weather which the 
storms produce are well predicted, and signals are 
hoisted in ports to warn sailors of coming gales. 
Winds become cool, cloudy, and wet when they ascend 
mountain slopes, but when they descend the leeward 
slopes they are warm, clear, and dry. Thus a mild dry 
wind called the chinook is often felt in winter on the 
plains ‘along the eastern base of the northern Rockies. 

This wind is of great service in drying away the 
snow so that the cattle can find grass. 


*From Outlines in United States Geography, publisbed by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company 





The dry section extends from the Cascade _ 


5. Modern scientific discoveries have enabled man 
to make a:better use of fertile soils and ‘rich - cuftieral 
deposits; they have also, by means of: artificial irri- 
gation, converted barren valleys into:fruitful gardens. 

As-yet, however, science has not been able to in- 
crease the rainfall of a rainless région or to - moderate 
the climate so far as to affect Ph ep oe rial 
Students’: History of United States..:. 

6. ‘Experience shows that a rainfall of at Least twenty 
inches of water per year is necessary ‘for -the growth 
of crops, unless the land is irrigated. Irrigated land 
is land-watered by causing a stream to flow ‘upon it. 
—Werner’s Geography. ' 

7. The great. difference of temperature eters the 
nortlern and southern parts of our: Atlantic... coast.-is 
partly the effect of the ocean currents. Off this coast 
the warm Gulf stream and the cold polar or Labrador 
current approach each other‘and tend to bring unlike 
temperatures together. The effect is felt on the coast 
whenever the winds blow inland. No polar current 
reaches our western coast.—/rye’s Geography. 


Suggestive Questions. 


What circumstances may influence the climate of 
a country? 
2. Explain the drought along the eastern base of the 
Rocky mountains. 
3. Explain the cause of winds. 
Geography, pages 25-26.) 
4. Why does California have its rainy season in the 
winter? 
5. Where 1s irrigation practiced in the United States, 
and why is it necessary? 


(See Werner's 


References for Supplementary Reading. 


American Weather—Gree/y. 

Weather and Weather Predictions, Chapter 11.  Wal- 
do's Elementary Meteorology. 

Rainfall and Snow of the United States, Harring- 
ton. (Bulletin C, Weather Bureau, 1894.) 

The Rainy Day—Long/fellow. 

New England Weather—Mark 7wain 

The Winds—Bryant. 

Rain in Summer—ZLong fellow. 


Distribution of Plants and Aniniah. 


The distribution of plant life depends upon the cli- 
mate and the nature of the soil, and the distribution 
of animals depends mainly upon the climate and the 
distribution of plants, so we see clearly some reasons 
why there is such a diversity of products and employ- 
ments in the United States. 











Fisherman at Lake, Turning to Cook in a Boiling 


Spring a Trout Just Caught in Yellowstone Park. 









tr 















What plants are natives? 








The Falls of Niagara, from the Maid of 
The Mist. 


Where Plants Grow. 


Plants cannot live wherever their seeds may fall; 
but only where the soil, heat and moisture are suited 
to their growth. Thus, thistles grow in dry, sandy 
places, and water lilies grow in low marshy spots. 
If the lilies be transplanted to the sand, they will die 
at once: while thistle seed sown in wet ground will 
rot. 

Some plants need a longer hot season than others, 
in order to ripen their seeds. Orange blossoms often 
cover a tree in early spring while the branchesare still 
loaded with golden fruit from the last year’s blossoms. 
The apple tree blooms in April and its fruit is ripened 
before winter. 

A plant is not found in all the places where the 
conditions are suited to it. Ifa plant is not a native, 
its seeds or the plant itself must first be taken there. 

The summers of the northern part of the United 
States are warm, while the winters are extremely cold. 
North of forty-two degrees the climate is especially 
suited to winter grains. That of the states between 
thirty-six degrees and forty-two degrees produces 


winter grain and Indian corn as staples, and that south _ 


of thirty-six degrees produces cotton, rice, sugar, In- 
dian corn, and many other tropical’ fruits.—/A/7//'s 
Encyclopedia. 


Suggestive Questions About Plants. 


1. Name two plants that thrive in wet soil. Two 
that thrive in sandy soil. 

2. Tell where the water lilies grow, and where tlie 
pussy willows are found. 

3- Which is the most useful to a tree, long roots or 
short roots? Did you ever see a plant growing on the 
bark of a tree?, Name some trees that shed their 


leaves in the fall, some that keep their leaves all 


winter. - 

4. In what ways may seeds be scattered over the 
land? 

5. What plants yield fibers from which cloth is 
made? 

6. Name some plants used in making medicine. 


- Subjects for Composition. 


1. Plants, and Where They Grow. 

2. Fruits That Grow in the United States. 
3. Our Common Trees. 

4. Our Troublesome Weeds. 

5. Our Vegetables. 

6. Some Flowers in Grandmother's Garden. 
7. My Flower Favorites. 

8. Habits of Cur Neighborhood Plants. 

g. Varieties of Berries. 

0. Just a Few Bushes. 

11. Mosses and Ferns. 


,-12. Wild Flowers I Know. 


A Day in the Woods and Fields. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Readings. 
Nature’s Garden — Ne/tje Blanchan. 
Plant Life—Zass. 
Plants and Their Children—Dana. 
City Boys in the Woods—Wells. 
The Planting of the Apple Tree—Aryant. 
Hiawatha's Sailing—From Long/fellow’s ‘* Hia- 
watha.’" 
Little Flower People—Ha/e. 
Glimpses at the Plant World.—Zergen. 
Plant World.—Vincent. 
Child and Flower.—fryant. 


‘ Animals Their Habits, Homes, and Uses. 


Some Animal Laws from Frye’s Geography :—(1) 
Every kind of creature grows to suit its native haunts. 
By its teeth, feet, and other parts of its body, every 
animal is fitted to seize and devour its proper food. 
Thus ducks take their food largely from ponds and 
streams. These fowls have webbed feet and can swim 
easily and swiftly. The oily bodies of ducks grow 
very wide and are thus well suited to float. Along 
the inner edges of a duck’s bill are many bristles that 
form a kind of strainer. When the duck swims with 
her open bill in the water, insects and small plants are 
caught in this strainer. (Pupils give other examples.) 

(2) Every kind of creature has the kind of covering 
that suits its native home. For intsance, whales that 
live in polar seas have thick layers of fat, or blubber, 
to keep the icy water from chilling their muscles. ' 

(3) Animals make their homes in or near the places 
that supply their food. For instance, most wood- 
peckers build their homes in decaying trees where 
there are generally many insects. 

(4) Among wild animals there is always a struggle 
for food and life. Each creature is usually the prey 
of some other. (Pupils give illustrations.) 

(5) Every animal has some means of defense or 
escape. (Give examples.) 

(6) Nearly all animals have power to move about 
and seek new homes. There are places that animals 
cannot cross. They may be swift and strong, but they 
cannot live in places that do not supply their food. 
Being free to move from place to place when the 
season changes or periods of drouth come on, animals 
have a much wider range than plants, 


Suggestive Topics. 


1. Wild Animals. 

2. Some Water Animals, 

3. Domestic Animals. (Europe is the native home 
of all our domestic animals.) 

4. Uses of Various Animals. 


Subjects for Composition. 


1. Chipmunks and Squirrels. 
2. My Pets. 

3. With my Gun in the Woods. 
4. Our Horses. 





Grisly Giant, the Largest Living Tree in the 
World, Mariposa Grove, California. 
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Dutch Wedding Monument Park, 
Colorado. 





5. The Fish in Neighboring Streams. 
6. The Animals on Grandpa's Farm, 


Readings. 


Fuzzy Four-Footed Folks—Ada May A'reckes. 

Our Common Birds and How to Know Them—/. A. 
Grand. ; 

Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers; Locusts and Wild 
Honey —Aurroughs. 

Animal Life. —Aass. 

Friends Worth Knowing —/nyerso//. 

Story of the Birds—Aaske//. 

Buz—Or the Life and Adventures of a Honey Bee— 
Noel. 

Citizen Bird—Wrigh/-Coues. 

In Bird Land—Agvyser. 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors—A¢//ey. 

Poem Selections: Angling—George Howland Toa 
Butterfly, To the Cuckoo—Wordsworth. The Spider 
and the Fly—A/ary Howtll. Toa Waterfowl—Arvan/. 
The Walrus and the Carpenter—Carro//. 

(To be continued.) 





Heredity. 
Can Be Overcome in Cases. 

The influence of heredity cannot, of course, be suc- 
cessfully disputed, but it can be minimized or entirely 
overcome in some cases by correct food and drink. 
A Connecticut lady says: 

‘*For years while I was a coffee drinker I suffered 
from biliows attacks of great severity, from which I 
used to emerge as white as a ghost and very weak. 
Our family physician gave me various prescriptions 
for improving the digestion and stimulating the liver, 
which I tried faithfully but without perceptible result. 
He was acquainted with my family history for several 
generations back, and once when I visited him he 
said: ‘If you have inherited one of those torpid livers 
you may always suffer more or less from its inaction. 
We can't dodge our inheritance you know.’ 

‘*T was not so strong a believer in heredity as hd” 
was, however, and, beginning to think for myself, f 
concluded to stop drinking coffee, and see what effeck 
that would have. I feared it would be a severe triaky 
to give it up, but when I took Postum and had it welL 
made, it completely filled my need for a hot beverage, 
and I grew very fond of it. = 

‘‘T have used the Postum Coffee for three years,™ 
using no medicine, and the change has completel yl 
cured me. During all that time I have had absolutely 
none of the bilious attacks that I used to suffer from, % 
and I have been entirely free from the pain and de-™% 
bilitating effects that used to result from them. The % 
change is surely very great, and I am compelled to 
give Postum Coffee the exclusive credit for it,’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in each pkg. 
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Physical Training and Hygiene 
Circulation of The Blood 


Topical Questions and Answers. 


1.—Blood. 


1. What is the blood? 

A red finid found in all parts of the body except the 
hair and nails. f : : 

2. What terms are often applied to it? 

‘* Life’s fluid’ or the ‘‘ vital fluid.’’ 

. Why are these terms appropriate? : 

ii one-fourth of the bl in the body is lost, there 
is great danger of death, if one-third is lost, death at 
once occurs, 

4. Describe the blood, 2 

General appearance—a thin, red fluid, Actually the 
fluid is almost colorless, the red ay ar la being due 


to innumerable small red globules floating in the fluid. 
5. What is the fluid portion of the bl called? 
Plasma, 
6. What are the globules called? 
Corpuscles, 


7. Describe the red corpuscles. _ ; 

They are flat, circular bodies, of a jelly-like con- 
sistency, so tiny that it is estimated that fifty thou- 
sand of them packed closely together, would form a 
mass about the size of a pin-lhead. The flat sides of 
the corpuscles stick to one another so that rolls are 
formed, such as may be made by piling pennies one 
above the other. There are about ten million corpus- 
cles in a drop of blood, so it is not strange that they 
give color to the fluid. 

8. What is the use of the red corpuscles? 

They absorb pure oxygen and carry it to the various 
parts of the body. 


2.—White Corpuscles. 


1. What other bodies are found in the blood? 

White corpuscles. 

2. Describe these bodies. ‘ é 

They are larger than red corpuscles and spherical in 
shape. 

3. What is their use? 

It is not known. 


3.—Coagulation of Blood. 


1. What is meant by coagulation? 

The clotting or thickening of blood when it is ex 
posed to the air. 

2. What changes take place? 

A thick jelly-like mass is formed, composed of cor- 
puscles which seem to be entangled in a fibrous net- 
work, Besides this thick substance or clot, there isa 
yellowish fluid called serum. pone 

3. Of what value is this characteristic of blood when 
exposed to the air? ; 

It prevents people from ree | 
cut is madé in any part of the 
escapes. 

The blood flows at first, but on exposure to the air 
it coagulates at the opening of the cut, forming a crust 
which prevents more blood escaping. 


to death when a 
ody so that blood 


4.—Organs of Circulation. 


i. Name of organs of circulation, 

Heart, arteries, veins, capillaries. 

2. Where is the heart located? 

Almost in the center of the chest, between the lungs, 
and inclined somewhat to the left. 

3. Describe this organ. 

It is the most important organ of the human system. 
It is pear-shaped, the pointed end below and about the 
size of a man’s fist. It is formed of muscular fibre and 
is hollow within. r 

4. How is the heart covered? 

The heart is surrounded by a skin-like covering or 
sac called the pericardium, which is separated Feoms 
the heart by a slight space in which is a thin fluid. 

5. How is the heart divided? 

By a partition into two portions, one on the left, 
the other on the right. 

6. How aré these halves subdivided? . 

Each halve is subdivided into an upper and a lower 
section, thus making four sepamte cavities in the 
heart. 

7. What names are given to these cavities? 

The upper spaces are called auricles, one the right 
auricle, the other the left auricle. Below are the ven- 
tricles, the right ventricle and the left ventricle, 

The ventricles are larger than the auricles. 

8. How are the cavities of the heart connected? 

There is no connection between the two sides of the 
heart, but the auricle and ventricle on the same side 
are connected by a valve. 

The wall of the left side of the heart is much thicker 
than that of the right side. 





5.—Valves of the Heart. 


1. Describe the 
ventricles, 

They are formed of folds of membrane and resemble 
little swinging doors, which only open in. one direc- 
tion. They permit the blood to pass through one way, 
but prevent its returning the Sprouts way. Valves 
of similar construction are located between the heart 
and the large vessels which carry the blood to and 
from that organ. , 

2. Isthere any difference in the appearance of thie 
valves of the heart? 

Yes. The valve on the left side, between the auricle 
and ventricle, consists of two flaps or lids and is called 
the mitral valve, because of a fancied resemblance to 
the mitre of a bishop. Three such flaps from the 
valve on the right side of the heart. This valve is 
called the tricuspid valve, 

3. What is the especial function of the heart? 

It acts like a pump, forcing the blood into large 
pipes or tubes, which carry the life-fluid to all parts of 
the body. 

4. How is the pumping accomplished? 

By the contraction and expansion of the muscular 
walls of the heart. 

5. What are heart-beats? 

The contraction of the walls of the heart. Each 
contraction we call a beat. Place the hand a little to 
the left, between the fifth and sixth ribs, and the 
heart-beats may be felt. 

6. How often does the heart beat in a minute? . 

In an adult about seventy times per minute, ina 
very old person sixty times or less, while in a child 
the heart is more active, beating often over eighty 
times a minute. 

7. What will cause the heat to beat more quickly? 

Severe exertion, climbing or jumping. Sudden 
emotions. Sickness accompanied by fever often causes 
the heart to beat one hundred or more times a minute. 

8. When does the heart rest? 

For a brief period after each beat, while the walls 
aes Cap aud the heart is being refilled with 
b . : ' 


valves between the auricles and 


Suggestive Outline of the Circulation of the Blood. 


i, Blood 
vital fluid, 
found in all parts of body except nails and 
hair, death ensues if one-third of the blood in 
the body is lost. 
2. Composition of blood 
thin red fluid, 
formed of thin fluid called plasma, 
red corpuscles, 
white corpuscles. 
3. Red corpuscles 
flat bodies resembling discs, 
jelly-like, 
very small, 
50,000 togetlier are the size of a pin-head, 
ten million in a drop of blood, 
form in rolls, 
absorb oxygen. 
4. White corpuscles 
not nearly as plentiful as red ones, 
spherical in shape, 
larger than red corpuscles, 
functions not known. 
. Coagulation 
blood thickens when ex to the air, 
two divisions formed, a jelly-like mass or clot, 
a yellowish fluid called serum, 
clotting prevents persons from bleeding to 
death from cuts. 
6. Organs of Circulation 


uw 


capillaries. 
7. The Heart 
located in center of chest, 
inclined slightly to the left, 
pear-shaped,size of a man’s fist, 
composed of muscular fibre, 
hollow within, 
covered with a skin called the pericardium. 
8. Divisions of the heart 
into halves, 
right half 
right auricle, 
right ventricle, 
left half 
left auricle, 
left ventricle, 
no connection between opposite sides, 
valves connect two divisions on same side. 





g. Valves of heart 
flaps of membrane, 
between two cavities on same side of heart, 
between heart and blood vessels, 
allow the blood to pass in one direction, 
mitral valve, left side between auricle and 
ventricle, 
triscupid valve, right side. 
to. Action of heart 
pumps blood into blood-vessels, 
contracts and expands, 
contraction called beats, 
average number of beats in adult, seventy per 
minute, 
exertion, emotion, and fever increase the heart- 
beats, 
heart rests after each beat. 


1.—Blood Vessels. 


1. What are the tubes called which carry the blood 
throughout the system? 

Blood-vessels, 

2. What names are given to different blood-vessels, 
according to their use 

Arteries, veins, capillaries, 


5.— Arteries. 


1. What are arteries? 

They are the tubes which carry the blood .to every 
part of the body from the heart. 

2. How do they reach the various parts of the body? 

They divide and subdivide into numerous small 
branches, which ramify the entire body. 

. What is the main artery called? 
he aorta. 

4. Describe the aorta. 

It is the largest artery in the body, and springs from 
the left ventricle of the heart. It divides into two 
branches, one going to the lower part of the body, the 
other to the upper part. 

5. Name and locate some other important arteries. 

Femoral artery, on the inner side of each thigh; 
subclavin, beneath the collar-bone ; carotid arteries, 
each side of the neck. 

6. What kind of blood do the arteries carry? 

Pure, bright red blood. 

7. In what direction does the blood in the arteries 
flow? 

From the heart towards the various tissues of the 
body. 

(Continued on page ¢1) 





It’s Food 
That Restores.and Makes Health Possible. 

There are stomach sepcialists as well as eye and ear 
and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, 
N. J., to quit medicines and eat Grape Nuts. She 
says: 

‘*For about twelve months I suffered severely with 
gastritis. I was unable to retain much of anything 
on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to 
give up my occupation. I took quantities of med- 
icine, and had an idea I was dieting, but I continued 
to suffer, and soon lost fifteen pounds in weight. I 
was depressed in spirits and lost interest in everything 
generally. My mind was so affected that it was’ im- 
possible to become interested in even the lightest 
reading matter. 

‘‘After suffering for months I decided to go toa 
stomach specialist. He put me on Grape-Nuts and my 
health began to improve immediately. It was the 
keynote of a new life. I found that I had been eating 
too much starchy food which I did not digest, and 
that the cereals. which I had tried had been too heavy. 
I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that 
one eats, but the quality. 

‘‘In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old 
business of doing clerical work. I have continued to 
eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening 
meal, I wake inthe morning with a clear mind and 
feel rested. I regained my lost weight in a short 


time. I am well and happy again and owe it to Grape- 
Nuts.'' Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Look in each pkg. for the little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville.'' 
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virtues, to be steadfast, must be automatic; a virtue 
that must be consciously watched’ in order to make 
sure it is there, is easily lost. It is with the habits 
that constitute, or at least underlie, the virtues of most 
value to society, that home and school] are most con- 
cerned. Good manners, obedience, truthfulness, 
honesty, these are the cornerstones of character and 
culture, and the foundations upon which any genuine 
success is built. Each of them is a moral habit for 
‘which both the home and the school are responsible. 

Good manners are essentially ethical, for they are 
based upon the bed-rock of ethics—the golden rule. 
Nothing else that costs so little pays so much, in every 
way. Leaving out of account adults, who are expected 
to be at least decent in manners, let us try to imagine 
the effect if all American children were trained into 
good public manners, The children and youth of this 
country are no less mannerly at heart than those of 
any other; the fact that they are decidedly unman- 
nerly in public gatherings and on the streets simply 
shows, that the home has been indifferent and the 
school has been too busy teaching true discount or 
partnership, or annuities, or some sucli useless matter, 
to train the young into the amenities of public be- 
havior. But nothing would redound to the praise of 
the schools of a town quite so much as for the school 
children to show genuine courtesy upon the streets 
and in public halls. No other thing would excite 
quite so much favorable comment. There need be no 
curbing of the legitimate sports, activities, and jol- 
lities of childhood and youth in order to make auto- 
matic and prompt the lifting of the cap, the courteous 
reply, the abstaining from boisterousness in public 
places, the thoughtful helpfulness for elders and for 
strangers, The act of the ‘women who made their 
chauffeur drive on, the other day in a crowded street 
in New York, without stopping to aid an old woman 
who had been run over by their automobile, was essen- 
tially an act of bad manners, as well as an infraction 
of the law. Fora well-mannered person to stop and 
see what harm had been done by the accident would 
have been simply a reflex action—a matter of habit. 

If the schools exist to make good citizens—and that 
is their sole reason for being—then surely obedience 
to lawful authority is one of the things which the 
schools should make automatic in their pupils. If 
this statement needed more than to be uttered in order 
to convince of its truth, then proof may be had from 
the headlines of even the least yellow of our daily 
papers. The statistics given in a recent issue of ‘‘ Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine’’ ought to startle every parent and 
every teacher into so training the boys and girls of 
today that a yenef@tion hence such appalling figures 
could not be true. When a legislator is caught in a 
mob in One state, a state senator is fined for carrying 
a pistol in another, and a United States Senator is 
convicted of conspiracy to defraud in still another 
and all of these things have happened recently—it is 
high time that attention be given somewhere to fixing 
habits of obedience to legally constituted authority, 
or the word ‘‘law’’ is in peril of becoming a byword 
aud a hissing among us. 
fulness and honesty in all relations of life is too ob- 
vious to require comment. 


How Habits are Fornied. 


The fundamental principle in the formation of a 
habit is repetition. As Carpenter puts it, an organ (or 
a faculty) tends to grow to the mode of its use ; so the 
performance of an act grows easier with each repetition. 
Paths are made in brain and nerve and muscle, in 
which it becomes increasingly easier for tendencies 
and impulses to move. Habits may be formed con- 
eciously or unconsciously. We may form them delib- 
erately and of set purpose, or they may come upon us 
unawares, 

Some of our most firmly fixed habits are fastened 
upon us through simple negligence. We go on doing 


the same thing over and over—some slip in syntax or 
pronunciation, some trick of facial distortion or move- 
ment of the hands or limbs, scratching or picking at 
the person, or some other physical or mental act that 


The need of habits of truth-_ 


we get to doing unconsciously and that requires long 
and earnest effort to overcome it. 

It should be noted that when a habit is to be formed 
consciously, it is interested repetition that counts for 
most. Perfunctory and unwilling repetition is at a 
heavy discount. It is in tedious grinding and in mak- 
ing the grinding tedious that so much priceless time 
is lost in school and college. Anything, from the 
multiplication table to a Greek paradigm can be 
learned by interested repetition in a quarter the time 
required to get it by dull grinding, 


, Habits Should be Formed Early. 


It is hardly possible to lay too much stress upon the 
need of forming correct habits early in the life of the 
individual. In infancy and childhood the tissues are 
plastic and the mind flexible and the paths of response 
to right stimuli are much easier to establish than is 
the case in later life. Then too the habits resulting 
from negligence will soon overrun body and mind as 
weeds do a field unless the ground is well-sown with 
good ones first, Slipshod habits have a peculiarly 
persistent latency and once formed are liable to break 
out at unexpected times and places and often under 
such circumstances as deeply to humiliate the unfor- 
tunate victim of. early carelessness or bad training. 
This is especially true of habits of speech and the 
little acts that violate the polite conventions. 

Fortunately good habits may also persist in a latent 
state and make easier the work of reclaiming those 
who have fallen into evil ways. It is easier to clear 
an old path though long disused than to break out a 
new one. 

Summing the matter up it seems clear that to be 
educated is to have evenly balanced smoothly working 
organic reflexes; prompt and accurate automatism of 
the intellectual powers; and virtues that are steadfast 
because they rest deep on the foundations laid by habit 
in brain and nerve and muscle. What a man does that 
he becomes; ‘‘as a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he,’’ 





Teaching the Language 
Arts. 


(Continued from page 15.\ 


Speech of Antony, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 
(2) To be read to pupils: ‘‘Enoch Arden,’’ Tenty- 

n; ‘‘Tales of the Wayside Inn,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘The 
Deserted Village,’’ Goldsmith; ‘‘Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,’’ Coleridge; ‘‘Marmion,’’ Scott; Stories 
from the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,’’ and whatever may be 
thought suitable by the teacher, : 

(3), Stories: ‘‘The Creation ;’’ ‘‘The Four Ages 
and the Flood ;’’ ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ;’’ ‘‘ Cupid and 
Psyche ;’’ ‘‘The Story of Tarquin and the Propd, the 
Last Roman King.’’ 

6. Pictures: ‘‘The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’’ 
Landseer; ‘‘Jeanne D’Arc,’’ Bastien-Lepage; ‘‘A 
Mother's Care,’’ Israels; ‘‘Lake at Ville D’Avray,’’ 
Corot ; ‘‘The Meeting,’’ Marie Bashkirtseff; ‘' Sistine 
Chapel,'’ Michael Angelo, ‘'Christ in the Temple,'’ 
Hoffman; ‘‘Virgin Enthroned,'’ Abbott Thayer; 
‘*Reading from Homer,’’ Alma Tadema. 

In the concluding year of the grammar course which 
is the eighth year in the pupils’ school life, no formal 
drill should be necessary for oral expression, and all 
the oral exercises should be correllated with the read- 
ing lesson, history, and ethical. The teacher should 
however watch all troublesome forms and endeavor at 
all times to secure correct habits of speech. Toward 
the end of the year emphasis should be laid upon the 
study and illustration of forms of discourse. 

The composition work may now be of a more ad- 
vanced order, special stress being laid npon the selec- 
tion, organization, and arrangement of the work. 
Pupils should be made to feel that there is something 
in the words in which their thoughts are clothed, and 
that the construction of the thought itself, counts 
much in the utlimate result. Unity should be the 
object to be attained. Start with the clear, terse, and 
vigorous sentence ; from that build up the paragraph 
of related thoughts. Joining these paragraphs thus 
coustructed into a logical whole, will make a meri- 
torious composition that will be worth while. This 











can only be accomplished when the subject is within 
the plane of the child’s experience and when he can 


clearly image every word and line of it. So long as 
his ideas are incoherent and fragmentary, his expres- 
sion will be scrappy and disconnected. Drill, drill, 
drill, then, to secure consecutive logical thinking, 
and hold the child to one line of thought until he has 
finished it. 

Grammar work will be more technical than in any 
previous year, and should be mainly for the purpose 
of aiding in the child's constructive development in 
the use of correct English. Good speech should be 
kept in view as the end to be attained by the formal 
study of the abstract rules of grammar. 

The reading lesson should extend thought interpreta- 
tion and vocal expression. The selections assigned to 
be read should he studied and discussed with a view 
to discovering the idea which the author wished to 
present, the purpose of the selection, and the means 
used in accomplishing the purpose. This analysis may 
be used as subject matter for a composition in order 
to see how clearly the thought has been absorbed. If 
the pupil cannot in this grade read intelligently, and 
in good voice with pure enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation it is altogether probable that he will never 
learn to read. 

The literature for the grade should be highly pleas- 
urable to pupils of their age, and it should be pre- 
sented with little or no analysis. To discover for 
themselves individually the beauties of literary selec- 
tions is in itself highly educative. When the imagi- 
nation has been kindled by vital contact with glowing 
thought, the field of the highest and noblest thought 
and finest culture has been opened to the pupils. 

As in literatrue, so in pictures. Avoid details which 
the pupils are too young to comprehend and appreciate 
and which destroy their artistic conception of the work 
as a whole. Let the pupils go to the heart of the 
picture, find the message and give expression to what 
they see and feel clearly. 

The fourth paper will take up the practical working 
out of the course and will contain models from work 
submitted to Doctor Twitmyer by teachers throughout 
ali the grades. The time required to do the exercise, 
the age of the pupils and how the lesson was prepared 
will be given in detail. 

[ To be continued.) 





When men feel that every child has a right to be 
educated, and when every child’s right becomes every 
man’s duty, when education comes to be the first and 
chiefest concern of a people, then the door of the gen- 
eral public welfare is thrown wide open. We will not 
forget, of course that better than heaping up gold is 
the making of men that are finer than gold.—/. C. 
Branson, 
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~ Entertainment. 


Arbor Day Exercise. 
By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 


Song—(Air—Marching Through Georgia.) 

Bring the pick and shovel, boys, let's plant a noble tree, 
Plant it in the school-yard, whiere all the folks may see— 
Plant it as a monument, to stand for you and me, 

When we have left this old school-room forever. 


Hurrah, hurrah, now let us plant a tree! 

Hurrah, hurrali, ol: happy we shall be 

When it grows, and then becomes a great and mighty tree, 
Sheltering this dear old room forever. 


Concert Recitation— 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love ; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best ; 
Hands that bless are blest ; 
Plant—Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
-Lucy Larcom. 
Recitation—The Primeval Forest. (Evangeline.) 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlock, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 


twilight, 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic ; 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud, from its rocky caverns tle deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail Of the forest. 
This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts, that, be- 
neath it, 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of 
the huntsman? —Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Song—-The Brave Old Oak. (Golden Glees.) 


Little By Little—Selected. 


‘* Little by little,’’ the acorn said, 

As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 

‘‘l am improving every day, 

Hidden deep in the earth away,’’ 

Little by little, each day it grew; 

Little by little, it sipped the dew; 
Downward it set out a threadlike root ; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 

Day after day, and year after year, 

Little by little, the leaves appear; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 


‘* Little by little,’’ said a thoughtful boy, 
‘*Moment by moment, I'l] well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not misspending my time in play ; 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell: 
Whatever I do I will do it well. 

Little by little, I’1]1 learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days, perhaps, will see 
That the world will be the better for me.'' 


Song—'‘ Under the Greenwood Tree.’’—Shakespeare. 


The Wind In the Pines.—-Sir Henry Taylor. 


The tale was this :— 
The wind, when first he rose and went abroad 
Through the waste region, felt himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice; and suddenly to earth 
Descended, with a wafture and a swoop; 
Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 
He wooed the several trees to give him one. 


First, he besought the ash; the voice she lent - 
Fitfully, with a free and lasting change, 

Flung here and there its sad uncertainties: 

The aspen, next; a filutter’d frivolous twitter 
Was her sole tribute: from the willow came, 

So long as dainty summer dressed her out, 


A whispering sweetness ; but her winter note was hissing, dry 


and reedy : 


Lastly, the pine 

Did he solicit, and from her he drew 

A voice so constant, soft and lowly deep, 
That there he rested, welcoming in her 
A mild memorial of the ocean cave 
Where he was born. 


Acrostic—Arbor Day. 
A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefuluess, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
—James Russell Lowell 





Rosalind, these trees shall be my books, 


And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character, 


That every eye which in this forest looks 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 


— Shakespeare. 


Bring forth the trees! Prepare the earth 
For Arbor Day! Sweet Arbor Day! 
With songs we celebrate the birth 

Of Arbor Day, sweet Arbor Day!’’ 


-~Anon. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


—William Wordsworth. 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty 
All combined in nature's plan: 
Humble toil and heavenly duty 
May ever form the perfect man. 


Mrs. Hale. 


Drooping beech boughs swaying low, 
Fasten them here,—and here,—just so 
That through the archway opening there, 
We catch a glimpse of a picture fair — 
Of sky and trees, and a valley wide, 
While quivering leaves a roadway hide. 


—Davis. 


Alas, for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ; 
Who, hopless, lays his dead way, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ; 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth’ to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of death 
And Love can never lose it's own. 
—John Greenleas Whittier. 
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Ye oaks, whose agorns have for ages sent 

New oaks far heaven-ward ; sturdy rugged trees, 

To be at last by age or wild wind bent, 

While newer oaks still take the place of these. 
~Anon, 


Song—Forest Beauties (Merry Songs.) 


The Mulberry Tree—James Whitcomb Riley: 


O, it’s many the scenes which are dear to my 
mind , 

As I think of my childhood so long left behind ; 

The home of my birth, with its old puncheog- 
floor, 

And the bright morning-glory that growed round 
the door; 

The warped clab-board roof whare the rain it run 
off 

Into streams of sweet dreams as | laid in the 
loft, 

Countin’ all of the joys that was dearest to me, 

And a-thinkin’ the most of the mulberry tree. 


And today as a dream, with both eyes wide- 


awake, 

I can see the old tree, and its limbs as they 
shake, 

And the long purple berries that rained on the 
ground 

Whare the pastur’ was bald whare we trommpt it 
around, 

And again, peekin’ up through the thick leafy 
shade, 

I can see the glad smiles of the friends when I 
strayed 

With my little bare feet from my own mother’s 
knee 


To foller them off to the mulberry tree. 
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Continued. 


Leanin’ up in the forks, I can see the old rail, 


‘ 


And the boy climbin’ up it, claw, tooth and toe-nail, 


And in fancy can hear, as he spits on his hands, 
The ring of his laugh and the rip of his pants. 
But that rail led to glory, as certin and shore 


As I'll never climb thare by that rout’ any more— 


What was all the green laurels of Fame unto me, 


With my brows in the boughs of the mulberry tree! 


Then its who can fergit the old mulberry tree 


That he knowed in the days when his thonghts was as free 


As the flutterin’ wings of the birds that flew out 
Of the tall wavin’ tops as the hoys came about? 
O, a crowd of my memories, laughin’ and gay, 
Is a climbin’ the fence of that pastur’ today, 
And a-pantin’ with joy, as us boys ust to be, 
They go racin’ acrost fer the mulberry tree. 


Song—In the Woods of Tennessee. (Golden Glees.) 


Class Exercise. | 


First Child — 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 


Cleave the tough greensward with: the spade ; 


Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 

As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the appletree. 


Second Child— 
What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 


Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 


Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest, 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the appletree. 


Third Child— 
What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the Maywinds's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee ; 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room : 
For the glad infant, sprigs of b’com 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


Fourth Child — 
What plant we in this apple-tree ! 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky ; 
While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them, where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their hed to those who pass, 
At the foot of-the apple-tree. 


All— 


Each year shall give this apple tree 

A broader flush of roseate bioom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom ; 

And‘ loosen, when the frostclouds lower 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer's songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


Song —Swinging in the Old Apple Tree. 


Concert Recitation —School. 
We are building for the futu-e: 
Every loyal youth and lad, 
In his May-time, seed and sapling, 
Founds a dwelling green and glad, 
Where the song-birds of the morning 
Round their cradle-homes will play. 
-And the rain will store its treasures 
For the streams that wear away. ' 


—Selected 
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Entertainment. 


Continued. , 


Arbor Day Programme. 


‘By Jane A. Stewart. 
1. Opening Song (Selected). 
2. Recitation—Blessing for the Tree Planter. 


O painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 


In Nature’s garden work with Thine. ‘ 
Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; c 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; *y 


Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; ¢ 
And God and man shall own his worth, < 
Who toils to leave as his bequest tc 

An added beauty to the earth. . 
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And soon or late, to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. —Whittier, | 
3. Tree Kxercise, (Dialogue for five girls and five boys.) 
First—Professor Smith, who teaches in the college, took us all 
out fora tramp in the woods last Saturday morning. He told us | 
some wonderful things about the trees. We were all very much 
interested in what he said. And it seemed so easy to learn and to 
remember the facts about the trees when we were right there 
among them, and could see for ourselves the various things that 
were being described to us. For my part, I shall never forget 
them and the woods will always seem different to me since that 
visit. I can remember and repeat almost everything Professor 
Smith said. 


Second—And so can I, The first thing that comes into my mind 
is that he pointed out that the stem is the thing which makes trees 
different from all the other groups of plants; and although trees 
include all the very large plants, size alone does not make a tree. 
I was glad, too, to have it fixed in my mind just what trees really 
are. Professor Smith said that a plant with a single stem or trunk 
of woody structure that does not branch for some distance above 
the ground is a tree. Woody plants that send out their branches 
close above the ground are shrubs or bushes. But some bushes, he 
told us, may, by pruning, be trained to grow into trees; and some | 
plants that are shrubs in the colder climate of the northern states, 
are trees in the tropical Southland. | 


Third—I remember what he said about the two different kinds | 
of tree trunks. All outdoor trees in the Northern states have what 
is called exogenous trunks, which means, ‘‘ outside-growing,’’ 
because they grow on the outside by putting on a new layer every 
year. (Shows transverse section of thick branch or sapling.) The | 
parts of the exogenous trunk or stem consist of this solid enter of | 
pith; then, the wood in annual layers and, outside, the protecting, 
rough bark. 


| 
The other kind of tree-stem is found mostly in the tropics. It | 
is called endogenous or ‘‘inside growing.’’ The palmetto tree is a 
good illustration. And although we have no trees with endogen- 
ous trunks in the north, we have some plants whose stems are of 
this type (shows section of cornstalk). You can see there is a great 
difference between this and the exogeuous. The woody part is 
— of the pith and the bark is very different, being smooth and 
solid, 








Fourth—I was surprised to find how much you_can tell about a 
tree from its bark. The exogens have a separable bark because it | 
must crack open, peel off, or, in some way, give a chance for the 
constant growth of the trunk. Professor Smith showed us how we 
cin name any tree by the appearance of its bark, (show some 
specimens). The ash trees have bark which opens in uneven, 
ugtted cracks close to each other; the chestnut bark opens in long 
revular streaks, far apart; the birch bark peels off in thin layers, 
differing in toughness, color, and thinness according to the kind 
of birch, The color of the bark and the appearance are very dif- | 
ferent in the black and white oaks. The taste and odor of the 
bark also distinguish trees. The peach bark is bitter; the wal- | 
uutis full of resin and has a strong aromatic smell; the slippery | 
ehn is gummy, and is good to chew, as all school boys and girls | 
know; the bark of the sweet birch has a strong flavor; and the | 
odor of the papaw is not to be forgotten. 


Fifth—(Holds up the transverse section of exogen.) In the | 
woody part of the tree trunk, you see certain lines. These, Pro- 
fessor Smith called the ‘‘medullary rays.’? The central portion | 
olanany large stems is darker in color than the rest. This is the 
" heart-wood,’’ the part used for lumber. The heartwood of the 
holly is white and ivory-like ; of the cherry, light red; and of the 
Walnut, a dark brown, The outer portion of the wood is ‘‘the sap- 
wood’’ and is used in carrying the sap during the growing season. 
In some trees, the annual layers, or marks showing the amount of 
wood added each year, can be seen quite clearly. Professor Smith 
told us the age of some of the chestnut and ash trees from logs 
which had fallen, and which he sawed off; but he could only tell 
the age of the beech in this way by the aid of a magnifying glass. 


Sixth—I was most interested in what Professor Smth said about 
the leaves of the trees. (Holds a twig.) He told us that the 
leaves are the lungs of the trees through which they breathe. 
They consist of three parts, the blade, (or the leaf itself,) the 
petiole, or stem ; and the stipules or two small blades at the base of 
the stem. The stem is often very short, and many leaves have 
none. The stipules are often wanting, and often drop off as soon 
as the leaves expand. 
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The Making 
of a Man 


is the most important thing on earth and 
it’s largely a question of proper food. All 
the colleges and books in the world will ¢ 
not make a perfect man. The body must » 
be strong, sturdy and healthy. And there’s © 
but one way to build the perfect human § 
body—proper food and proper exercise. 

Building the 

Human Body 


@ If you were building a house for your- 

self would you put into it any spurious bricks or rotten timbers? How 
are you building the precious bodies of children ? How are you repairing 
the waste that is going on in your body e 

g As a body-builder for the little ones, as an all-day food to supply heat ' 
and power for the full-grown body, dietetic science hasthus far produced ) 
nothing equal to 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit | 


@ It is made of the whole wheat grain which contains all the elements needed for the 
complete nourishment of the human body—for the making of bone, muscle, tissue / 
and brain. Why do we draw the kernels into tine shreds ? Of course there’sa : 
reason for it. It is to make it light and porous aud to expose a vast surface to the 
action of the saliva and the gastric juices, thereby inducing perfect digestion. 

@ Shredded Wheat Biscuit with milk or cream not only makes a palatable and nour- 
ishing breakfast dish, but is an all day food, adaptable to all seasons and all sorts of 
delicious combinations with fruits, eggs, oysters and vegetables, 

Q Triscuit is shredded whole wheat compressed into a cracker. It may be eaten with 
cheese or as a substitute for bread, or toast in any form. Send for ** //e | 7tal Ques 
tion Cook Book,”’ free. 
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HEREare five beau- namental for 

tiful, lithographed any lawn or 

buttons in thissys- porch. 4 pass 
tem, the designs be- enger, Rapidly 
ing embellished with driving the der 
seven colors, They rick swing to the woodshed. Thousands in satisfactory 
are the most attract use. Just what Up-to-date People want. Price only $4.75 
ive buttons ever made. without canopy, $12.50 with canopy. Manufactured by, 
They stimulate attend- sl a PRANK N. CHASIPR, 
ance, punctuality and Cambridge City, Ind., U. S. A. 








deportment beyond 
our fondest expecta- 
tions and promises. 
They will make you 
— and ultimate- 
y be the means of 
raising your salary. 
There are tens of 
thousands of them 
now inuse. The price 
for the three small 
ones is 1% cents each; 
the triangle, 3 cents; 
the diamond, 6 cents. 
You will need one of 
the small ones‘ for 
each child enrolled, 
You will not need 
over five triangle and 
two diamond buttons 
for one sc . 
We will send you our 
















Brown’s 
Bronchial 
Troches 


Cure Throat Troubles 
caused by cold or use of 
the voice. 


An invaluable aid to 
Speakers and Singers. 


Sold Only in Boxes Avoid imitations 
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° green pepper tree of Southern California flourishes in the 
ntertainment 4 long, dry summer season, because it has a wonderful ta 
bad root which it sends down a hundred feet under ground. 
Continued. . 4. Closing Song. 
: Professor Smith showed us the different shapes of the . 
eaves, varying with the kind of trees; and the different ‘ ; 
ways in which they are arranged on their stems. Théy Arbor Day Song and Pantomine. 
may be'alternate, or opposite, or grow from the stem in The Resurrection of the Flowers 
gbteteia tees acsia other ways. Leaves are simple when they have but one : ms 
man mands 9 —y and sheighants when they have two. The veins By Pearl Richards. ¢ 
. are the marks on the leaves, some being ‘‘straight-veined,”’ Tune: Dre F d 
66 like the chestnut; and others, ‘‘parallel-veined,”” like ee: ee) \ 
the gingko tree. Most of the large leaves on the trees Twelve girls, six dressed simply in white, who enter c 
Pitan oo eo with veins joining each other. | from R., six others smaller, dressed alternately in (1 P 
rofessor Smith told us a great deal about the forms of | white, trimmed with daisies, daisy wreaths, etc., to repre- 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar's Price. the leaves, too, and how you can tell the different trees | sent that flower, (2) roses, pink dresses, wreaths, a. C 
NO ENTRANCE FEE by the shape of the leaves, every different feature of | (3) violets, blue dresses and “wreaths. Flowers enter at P 
° the forms having a name: as, oblong, oval, truncate, | L., and passin front of children (the other six), and g 
a np me beme ond Sisto between dentate, lobed, notched, etc. I don’t khow them all, but form two lines. Enter to waltz time, tune ‘‘ Dreamland p 
Ginies. oF. ment ‘si going % _— = re at Rah ae Pee apne pe! taking the waltz-step elaborated or elongated 
88 Cash Prizes from $50.00 4 “ ventlh—I listened especie‘ly to what Professor Smith | a graceful, swaying movement is obtained. 
Gating $525.00, had to say about the branclies, and how the trees grow. 
Ic. addition 100 other prizes value $1.50 The branch grows out of the bud at the base of the leaf, Song— 
each. whicl: is called the axillary bud. The bud at the end of Sad , last fall 1 niin 
Pedg” — ma be Fruit, Flower, the branch is called the terminal bud. F ad canna alee 1) pet Penny tye ago sa oi 
imal, Figure, Landscape, Marine Trees can be distinguished by the regularity and out- F : aire 
Stil Line. ‘ : f ? yes e 
‘4 Wall Paper, — pag Se line of their branches as well as by their leaves and bark. oS ane A fi r their teh es: ph red “eo — felt, 
Glass Window, Room Interior, Port- The branches of some grow erect like the Lombardy pop- (3) Hiding from sight the flowers we loved so well. 
San’ Pottery, Calendar and Colored lar ; others are drooping, like the weeping willow; still 
oe ene others, are horizontal like the ailanthus and the birch. Chorus— 
ny oth, “toed, List of oye The elm branches slop upward, and some of the oaks (4) Dear woodland blossoms, lying now so low 
Wigeers announced in ou issues slope downward. Some trees have very stout twigs, and (2) O’er your gentle faces softly falls the snow. 
ee ae Se? cnt ees Be esataghe +9 delicate ts a said ; and he showed us all (5) Yet hear the whisper through our mist of pain— 
oy ee these kinds as we walked along. (6) ‘‘Fear not, dear children. We shall come again.”’ 
ee? Walter . State Super. Kighth— (Holding flowering branch). I was glad to 
avitor of Drawing Massechasotes et Professor Smith say that most trees have flowers and (3) Slept well the flowers through all the winter long, 
gf Pedagogy, Art and’ Design, ruit. He picked an apple blossom and showed us the (7) Now come the birds to wake them with their song. 
Mc. rank Verrect’ Prederieh, ed Ayam ty rey that maga to a complete flower. (7) Borne on southern. breezes these glad tidings bring, 
versity of Hlinols *™ °"* ‘ as pose 4 om Fthnoes just with * if magica ort 4 (8) ‘‘ Lift up your fair heads, for again ’tis spring.’’ 
FULL PARTICULARS MAILED FREE. usually the brightest and most conspicuous part of the Cl 
flower. Inside are the ‘‘stamens,’’ small two-lobed bod- peasy" 
ies on slender, threadlike stalks, In the heart of the (4) ‘‘ Dear little blossoms, underneath the snow, 
flower is the ‘‘pistil,’’ which liolds the seed and forms (4) Weary of winter you must be, I know, 
the fruit. The flower ‘‘petals’’ and ‘‘sepals’’ of the (9) Roses, violets, daisies, tell me, do you hear? 
‘‘calyx’’ and ‘‘corolla’’ are needed only to protect the Summer is coming; springtime it is here:’’ 
other parts. It is the dustlike ‘‘pollen’’ on the stamens, 
which causes the tiny ‘‘ovules’’ in the pistil to grow into (10) Violet hears and opens her blue eyes, 
seeds. (11) Buttercups spring up in their glad surprise, 
In trees, the stamens and pistils are often found in (12) Rain undies dow Sesie thiav"n the hideous to greet, 
ary ie called Pye onal _ Oo arma sty (13) Sunshine smiles welcome to the flowers so sweet. 
the *‘ ect’’ flowers, as the cherry and apple blossoms, 
contain both. On the oaks, birches, cliestnut, and the Chorus— : 
majority of trees Professor Smith said, both staminate and aS ‘ : rhe 
| pistillate flowers are found and all trees of this kind pro- (14) Hark to the nee Tis the bluebell’s ring. Ps 
| duce fruit. Of'the other kind, fruit of course grows only (15) --y ae children. Once again ‘tis spring. se 
on the tree which bears the pistillate flowers. Trees can U */- Of to ned bye measures of chorus in couples, a 
be distinguished by their flowers and by their fruit, as | °° “ower with gir behind her.) 
well as by their bark, leaves, and branches. Theyare all | Motions— by 
different, and although it will take a lot‘ of study I am (1) Flowers kneel, clasp hands together and lay left m 
going to know all about these things. : ; cheek upon them. Eyes closed. ' li 
CEREAL Ninth—The fruit, as you have just heard, is the ripened Girls in back peas fe ; a fa 
COFFEE pistil of the flower. Trees may bear small fruits, as |. °) ee tot ack row (‘‘children’’) raise hands high tie 
berries and nuts, or larger fruits as apples and oranges. | je : "ax iy ge hands slowly, alternately, a. * 
Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at The fruit of all trees is not good to eat. The pine cones  “*#¥°S rte meena 3 soe no attempt at regularity. (Same in 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. ~ | and the catkins are fruits, Professor Smith said, and so | ™0tiou for snowflakes falling.) ck 
HERE’S YOUR HEATLTH are the ‘‘keys’’ of the maple, ash, elm, and ailanthus; | (3) Hands at right angles with body, palms downward, 
An aromatic, steaming cup of the lowest pods; the catalpa capsules; the red berry of | over heads of flowers. if 
Cereal Coffee | the sumac and of the mountain ash. In botany, he said, | (4) Hands same position, but swayed right and left in % 
something like coffee in flavor, only better when pase ple eng as a‘‘pome,’’ the cherry is a ‘‘drupe’’ | time to music. 
you know it. You willlearn about this goodness of and the hickory nut is a ‘‘tryma.'’ I remember, too, that | <) Girls ; , .i i 
Seth ond gatas in a pertectly roasted and blended Professor Smith said, that fruits like the raspberry that | (s) — nine" id = zo! one “4 ae ge . 
Tan gpeser teste: aan gal. Poona Ee Gen. are the product of one flower out of more than one pistil | (6) “gga only sing this line. Girls in listening 
fornia’s famous fruit section by are called ‘‘aggregated fruits,’’ and the mulberries which | attituc =e t ; 
If your THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., are the product of flower clusters instead of single flowers | (7) Girls hands extended on both sides of head. Bring 
eraser we 257 Maket St. are called ‘‘ multiple fruits.’ | hands toward each other fluttering down to ears of flowers. 
an ea San Jose, Tenth—You have now heard a good deal of what Pro- | (8) Same position as five, but girls, only, sing. 
we for toes Z fessor Smith told us about the parts of a tree that are (9) On word ‘‘roses’’ the girls behind roses place hands 
ca. . Z above the ground. I will tell you about a most import- | on their roses’ (leads,) same for violet and daisy. 
Z ant part which is under the ground. The roots, he said, | ) Howers a eines b eee 
Z are the feeders of the tree. As trees need a strong sup- | , rs PORTE SEE RES MONLY, BEA Gane MOMs, raising 
ZY port, they all have either a ‘‘tap-root,’’ a single large ron IR 5 
Z root growing deep down into the ground; or they have (11) Flowers stand. . 
Y ‘*multiple’’ roots which spread out in all directions from (12) Girls raise hands high over flowers’ heads. Twin- 
the base of the trunk. The hickory.and oak have tap _ kle fingers. 
| roots; and Professor Smith said that on this account they (13) Flowers turn sideways, clasp right hands with girl 
are harder to transplant, when grown, than the maple and : Sand tis ait ne shy ] r . 
eToR Y-WRITING and JOURRAL- elm which have amiblgbe port. Macente deaw i = behind. ares at each other. Al are now facing leit. 
ism ao pht by ma i Soect mason and from the earth to nourish the tree; they usually extend _ (14), All raise right hand with uplifted forefinger, as 1! 
SHORT commission. Bend for free ~~) rpties | into the ground to a depth of three or four feet, or still listening. : : a ; 
STORIE S eer hee Oi ar | farther when the soil is not too hard and they do not find (15) Bow to audience. Flowers bow to girls. Clasp 
dinnapolien tnd. moisture enough near the surface. The beautiful ever- | right hands, raised high, and exit. Is 
EE LE OT ITLL 
EVERY PAIR BADE Wires 
WARRANTED. 'MPROVED TOP CLASP 
FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET 
e 
CUSHION BUTION 
St HOSE SUPPORTERS 
SAMPLE PAIR 
Quickly Attached to any Point of Corset 
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Entertainment. 


Continued. 


Exercise For Patriot’s Day, April 19. 
By Virginia Baker. 


Characters : America, girl dressed in national colors. Independ- 
ence, boy in continental unifgrm and carrying flag. History, girl 
dressed in white, carrying large book. Poetry, girl dressed in 
white, carrying scroll. Fame, boy dressed in classical costume, 

carrying laurel wreath. Children “epeteduting band of young 
patriots. Chorus ‘of pupils. 


The school room should be decorated with flags and bunting. 
Over an archway of red, white, and blue, at one end of the room, 
place the words ‘‘Concord and Lexington. On right of arch place 
guns stacked, drums, powder horns, etc. On left of arch have 

destal supporting shield inscribed ‘‘Paul Revere.’’ 

(Enter America. Places herself in archway.) 


Chorus Sings—Air: ‘‘Our Flag is There.’’ 


America, America, 

We've gathered here, today, that we, 
May honor those who gave their lives, 
From tyranny to set thee free ; 

Long as thy starry flag shall float 

Their names, untarnished, shall survive. 
Children revere those patriots true, 

The minute men of seventy-five ! 


Of Concord and of Lexington, 

Shall history forever tell, 

And Poetry recite again 

The deeds of those who wrought so vielk: 
To emulate those heroes brave, 

In love of country, let us strive; 
Children revere the memory of 

The minute men of seventy-five. 


America (extending both arms)— 


My children, oh, my children, 

My heart with joy o’erflows 

To hear your youthful voices 

Ring out in praise of those, 

Who, in the cause of freedom, 

The pine tree flag unfurled, 

Who fired, in Massachusetts, 

‘*The shot heard round the world.’’ 


First Child—Dear Mother Country, though, perhaps, we, may 
never be called upon to make such sacrifice for your sake as tlie 
Revolutionary Patriots made, yet, believe us when we say, that 
our hearts are loyal and true to you, and that we will never will- 
ingly let a star in our beautiful flag be dimmed by treason or cow- 
ardice. 

Second Child—We will endeavor to imitate the example set us 
by the minute men. “We will prepare ourselves to repel at a 
minute’s warning all and any who are enemies to you and to 
liberty. 

Third Child (pointing to arch)—Concord and Lexington! These 
names shall ever inspire our souls with patriotism. The echo of 
“the shot heard round the world’’ shall never cease to reverberate 
in our ears. Liberty is our watcliword! Equal rights our most 
cherished principle! 

America—You speak well, my children, and I fully believe that, 
if you are ever called upon to act in my defence, you will do so 
firmly, fearlessly, and unselfishly. 


(Enter Independence. Pauses some distance at right of archway. ) 
Chorus sings :—Air:, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’* 


Oh, say, can you see, in the dim distant past, 

The white pine tree flag i in the April breeze flutt’ring? 
Oh, say, can you hear, through the long vanished years, 
The guns of old Concord and Lexington mutt’ ring? 
Can you see where they stand—that grim little band; 
Each man with his rude weapon grasped in his hand? 
While the white pine tree banner is floating on high, 
And the grey smoke of powder is dark’ning the sky! 


Oh, say, do you know, that the valiant deeds wrought 
By those heroes of old helped to build up our nation? 
Oh say do you know that their mem’ry shall live, 

So long as endure’s Earth’s rocky foundation? 
Through the flag of the pine, in war may not shine, 
The red, white, and blue, we together, will twine ; 
And the star-spangled banner shall peacefully wave 
O’er the land that our forefathers suffered to save. 


(Enter History, Poetry and Fame. They group themselves near 
Independence. America turns. They salute her.) 
_Fame—All hail! America, mother of Liberty, whose name is 
vered throughout the world. 
History—All hail! America, whose story is inscribed in im- 
erishable letters upon your people’s hearts. 
Poetry—All hail! America, inspirer of sweet songs of truth and 
reedom., 
fAmerica—Thank you. I am happy, indeed, when History, 
try and Fame ali speak in praise of me. 
*Fame—History well says, that your story is inscribed upon your 
peen'e’= hearts. It is a story none can ever tire of. There is one 
rearter I would fain hear recited. That chapter tells of Lexington 
nd Concord ! 
,. America—Who will repeat the story of Lexington and Concord? 


i ——, Band of Youthful Patriots lagers: Air: ‘' Yankee 
) 
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AT ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION 


HEY are Cupid’s chief ally when he angles for a fair 
one’s heart. On a woman’s finger, a sparkling solitaire bespeaks and 
reflects some man’s enduring regard and affection. Worn by a man, a Dia- 
mond bespeaks prosperity; in fact helps to gain it, and renders literally true 
the saying—‘‘ To be successful, look successful.’ 


You Can Wear Or Give A Diamond 


Money Back Offer X™"*, 0°" ht 





Your First Step [rors ies aaineas, 


every page of which is laden with reproductions of the latest very largely the extension of credit courtesies to distant 
and most artistic Diamond pieces, watches and jewels. Your buyers, we of course sel! for cash as well, and it is in con- 
first a will be. ot a bewildering Sareny of the finest nection with cash business, that wo make the refund offer 
goods at and e prices. following: Pay cash for a Diamond and we will give you 


writte: t, to permit to ret the Diam ad 
Making A Selection 27229 By, | to'tsat any thme within « year, and upon its return, ¢ 


to us at any time within a year, and upon its return, to 
believe, attract your special attention, and we hope create a pay you in cash, all you paid us—less ten per cent, the 
desire to see and examine it closely. it so, you have only to t of 


reasonable cos' transacting ~o pe You mighé, for 
— ate it to us,and it will be our immediate pleasure to seeeate, Soe ot oder, wear as eB malting” the covb for 
it to you om approval. We do this without expect of wearing the Diamond for @ who.. year, lees 
“ine you assume the slightest obligation to buy, and conte par , b4 yeer, 
a 


re @ penny of expense for we prepay 
Decide for Yourself #3" Advantages Offered tir’.iver- 
e price ask: retailers of Diamonds in the world, and the only Diamond 


ion pleases ee inevery ways if = ee 
it to be splendid value fo h 
pay one-fifth and it is yours to wear,or ts Cutters in the world offering their product at retail. 
yo upon a loved one’s finger. The bal- These facts are very significent at ee price oven 
of our goods is a 
by the Highest A Award made in the Diamond and Jewelry 
section at the Saint Louis Exposition; while our respon- 
wish, and if you prefer, m: ool ® sibility is attested by the highest commercial rating 
Pay | personal matter o' (by far the highest) enjoyed by any house in our line 
ess between ourselves. of business. 


— Guarantee wens is open to any 
\ sent you is abeolately "guar Our Credit Offer adult of earn- 
teed. Diamond ing capacity and honest intentions in the United 
leaves our establish. States. The account of the small salaried em- 
ment Tineate of raf he ployee for anything within reasonable require- 
and quality. Th ments, is just as welcome on our books. as is that 

signature at. of his or her well-to-do employer. The 
is the System is universal in its scope and application, 

one of greatest It is open to every honest man and woman. 


responsibility 
=o. = Please write today for Catalogue 
and Souvenir Booklet. 


a7) Loftis Bros. & Co. cz 
DIAMONDS—WATCHES—JEWELRY 
Dept. Da6, , 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, tM, 








peed 8 a may send to us in eight equal 
— & payments. The entire trans- 
m may be as confidential as you 



























CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


If you are suffering from any form of omnal trouble you can be re- 
lieved in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful ana- 
tomical appliance has been Invented by a man who cured bimself of spinal 
curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s own method. The 
scientific and medical world is amazed at the work being effected. Noted 
physicians in prominent medical institutions and in private practice are en- 
dorsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts 
of the spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness 
is taken out of the baok, the cartilage between the vertebrie is made to ex- 
and, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine fs aemenwnes. 
here is bright hope for you, no matter how long yoo nave suffe 
have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. The appliances 
are being sent all over the world. Each one is made to order from indi- 
vidual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no inconvent- 
ence in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your money 
at the end of thirts’ ds days’ trial, Write for our new book giving full 


Brno en and references. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 217 4th St. Jamestown, N. Y. 

















HAVE YOU PAINS or trHat TIRED FEELING 


ON? WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEDUCE YOUR En waa oun 
youn TORN — BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB © 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS — 
IS DURABL 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 


Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit El £0. 
oft -Seces Molesking” 3.50. 2674—Loom-Knit suk” 2: bf 
FREE’ Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction FR ono 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 
THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. orn ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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51 SONGS FOR 10c 


: ALL WITH WORDS AND MUSIC. 
of 3 school 


Send us 10c and the names and ad 
teachers or Lic without names and we —y tok 
elegant collection of varied songs, in 
ver, 
‘These songs are the best that have been written, 


the ones that are loved most and are the of every 











mau’ MeCREARY, Publishers, 251 & 261 Wabash Ave. Chicago. j 





Learn 
LAW at 


Home 








TAPNY 
6 [ek . Institution established 1874. Endorsed 
G and W.U. Tel. Co. Positions secured. Entire 
tuiti typewn room, 6 mos. 


ion (aieemaghy and ting), board and 
Skis 689. Can reduced. Home instruction also given. 
ogue & free, Dodge’s Institute of Telegraphy, Valparaiso, ind 
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Catalogue of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address, SAM'L FRENCH, 20 West 22d St., New York 
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FALLING HAIR #0 
BALDNESS ABSOLUTELY 


CURED 


can be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
fs like taking medicine without knowing 
se ‘ou are trying cue Senda few 
irs from your combings, to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated 
who will send you absolutely free a d 
sis of your case,a booklet on care the 
hair and scalp, and a sample box of the 
jmtgyy will prepare specially for 
you. Enclose ac postage and write to-day. 


168 Meviekers Ficatre Bde Chicago, 














ERFTAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 












By My Scleatitic 
Treatment 


Prepared for Bach 
lodividual Case. 


I suffered for years 
with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my 

face, and tried m rem - 
edies without success; but I 
ame yen A discovered the = 

‘or permanent remov: 
of hatr, and for more than seven years have been 
appiying my treatment to others, mere’, ren- 
n gaining . 


dering iness to, and. thanks of 
ands of ladies. 

I assert and Will Preve to You, that my treat- 
ment will destroy the follicie and otherwise 


Pe ntly Hair Forever, No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the 

ment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 


iF YOU ARE WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I wi!!! convince you of 
all Tclaim. 1 will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. Being @ 
woman, I know of the delicacy of euch @ matter as 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, as‘west gts: st. new Youn cif 


~ My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
or direct from me. 








Entertainment. 


Continued. 


Of Concord and of Lexington, 

We come to tell the story, 

And of the minute men whose deeds 
Have won immortal glory, 

bay * Americans are we, 

Full of patriotism, 

Cherishing the memory of 

Onur father’s heroism. \ 


Seis march past the archway, saluting America, and - place 
themselves to the left of it.) 
America—Wil!l you hear the story from these young lips? 
Fame—Yes, I desire nothing more than to listen to them. 
First Young Patriot— 
More than a century ago, 
Great Britain was our country’s foe, 
And sent the minions o’er the sea, 
To rob our fathers of Liberty. 


Second Young Patriot— 
‘*Nay, nay,’’ our fathers sternly said, 
‘*Upon our rights shall-no man tread, 
Our freedom we wiil e’er defend 
Till death our mortal life shall end.’’ 


h Third Young Patrict— 


Then the farmer hastened from his field, 
And sword and bayonet learned to wield ; . 
His wife ler spinning ceased that she 
, Might bullets mould for liberty. . 


Fourth Young Patriot— 
In April, 1775, old Boston town was wild with excitement. The 
streets were filled with red-coated British soldiery, and General 


cover where the Patriots had hidden their military stores. 
he found out that there was a supply of these at Concord, and he 
prepared to capture them. 


Fifth Young Patriot— 


But the Patriots were no less keen than their enemies. They, 
in turn, watched General Gage and soon guessed his plans, which 
they determined to frustrate. A special watch was kept at Charles- 
town and it was agreed, that whenever the British should set out 
for Concord, a signal should be hung out from the tower of the old 
North Church in Boston. 


Sixth Young Patriot— 


On the night of April 18th, the signal flashed and one of the’ 
watchers, Paul Revere, mounted a horse and dashed away to Lex- 
ington to warn the militia to assemble. ‘Paul Revere's ride is one 
of the most famous that ever was recorded and the greatest of 
American poets has immortalized it in verse. 


All—Honored, forever, be the name of Paul Revere! 
(Fame advances to pedestal and places laurel wreatli upon it. 
Chorus sings. Air: ‘' Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. '’) 


On the Charlestown shore he stood 

In the darkness of the night, 

With his eyes strained towards the lights of Boston town ; 
To the saddle quick he sprang 

As he saw the aters's beams 

From the old church belfry tower flick’ ring down. 


On, on, on he spurred, arousing 

All the patriots far and near ; 

Was there ever such a ride, through the quiet country side, 
As the midnight ride of gallant Paul Revere? 


Then, from every steeple white 

Clanged the brazen tongues of bells 

In a wild, discordant clamor of alarm ; 

And the farmer, roused from sleep, 

Gathered on the village green, 

Armed with fowling piece and trusty old queen's arms. 


On, on, on he dashed, still shouting, 

''Wake! friends, wake! the foe is here!'' 

Was there ever such a ride, through the quiet country side, 
As the midnight ride of gallant Paul Revere! 


Seventh Young Patriot— 


At four o'clock the next morning, when the British soldiers 
reached Lexington, they found our fathers assembled to receive 
them, not with open arms but with levelled muskets. ‘‘Ye vil- 
lains, ye rebels, disperse !'’ cried the officer of the king. ‘‘Why 
don t you Jay down your arms?’ Then he ordered his men to 
fire, and eight of the Patriots fell dead and ten tottered, sorely 
wounded, This was the first blood shed in the Revolution. 


Kighth Young Patriot— 


With loud huzzas, the soldiery then pressed onward towards Con- 
cord. But at the ‘‘North Bridge,’’ just out of the village, the 
stern faced minutemen met them, The British fired and the 
Patriot Captain, Isaac Davis, sank to the ground, the life blood 
oozing from a mortal wound. ‘'Fire!'’ cried brave Major Buttrick 
and the Americans discharged their arms. Panic stricken, the 
British regulars retreated in great disorder. 


History (opening book) — 


The names of those who fought so well. the names of those who 
died so braveiy at Concord and Lexington, are ali inscribed upon 





my pages in setters of gold that will never, never fade. 


Gage, their commander, kept spies constantly on the watch to dis- | 
At last | 
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HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Our Own Publications. 
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THE By LItvig Faris, Critic Teacher, 
CHILDREN’S Ohio Teachers’ College, Athens, 
POET Ohio. This charming book con- 

tains interesting material ‘for 
Longfellow study, gleaned from 
many sources, compiled with care as to authenticity 
and designed to be helpful to teachers in the primary 
grades. 

It may also be used as a supplementary reader for 
second and third grades. It serves to place the chil- 
dren’s ideals on higher things, enriching their lives 
and opening up the great field of literature for them 

It is printed in large type, is attractively illustrated 
and is bound in paper covers. Price 10c per copy. 
$1.00 per dozen. 

















OUTLINES IN By INEZ N. MCFEE. It con- 
tains Outlines and Class 


UNITED STATES Plans, Selections for Map 


GEOGRAPHY Drawing and Modeling, 
Reading, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composi- 
tion, Search Questions and a fund of information not 
to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use 
Geography can easily be made the most interesting 
study in school. 
PROF, J. J. SHARP, Shell Rock, Iowa:. 


“A work which deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. We are following the plan in our school with 
excellent results,”’ Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents. 





OUTLINES IN (For Class Use.) By E. S. 

LANDES, formerly Teacher 
UNITED STATES of. s. nistory in the Uni- 
HISTORY versity of Wooster. The lat- 


est and decidedly the best 
and most complete outline in U. S. History published. 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils in studying the sub- 
ject from any text. 
J. H, DicKASON, Prin, of Preparatory Dep’t Univer- 
sity of Wooster : 

“To the teacher who wishes ‘to depart from old 
tuts inthe teaching of History, the outlines by E. S. 
Landes will prove of great value for the clearness 
and conciseness with which every point is treated as 
well as for the completeness of the work. The infor- 
mation is exact, the presentation attractive, and the 
whole treatment orderly, and such as will appeal to 
the teacher and pupil alike.”’ 


Paper, 150 pages, 25c. 





LIVING THOUGHTS A series of three books 
oe Memory 
rems, 


Prepared by KATHERINE T. BRYCE and F, EK. SPAULD- 
ING. 
Each book arranged by Grades. 


Book One—for grades I, II, III. 
Book Two—for grades IV, V, VI. 
Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. 


Superintendent of Schools, WM. 
Bloomfield, N. J. writes: 

“I have examined your Bryce-Spaulding Living 
Thoughts for All Ages. Each Book seems to be admir- 
ably adapted to the grades for which it is designéd. 
The selections have been made with notable insight 
into literature and into the relations of the mind of 
the child with the thoughts of the adult.” 


Each book centains about 150 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 


E. CHANCELLOR: 


nr 





THE INDIVIDUAL Practical Studies in 
CHILD AND HIS ane Education 
EDUCATION vy DR: FRANK E. SPAULD- 


ING. Following are the 

contents of a single vol- 
ume; The Pedagogy of Morality; A Boy's Ideas: 
Glimpses into a Few Lives; Politeness; Typical Homes; 
The Influence of Environment on the Moral Life of a 
Child; How to Study the Spelling Lesson; Relations 
of Gymnastics to Mental Fatigue. 
M. D. SMALL, Wisconsin State Normal School: 

“The initial number of ‘The Individual Child’ is 
clean, clear and sound in its educational doctrine. 
Lag ey agen deserves a cordial welcome and can- 
not fail to assist anyone who desires a guide for 
practical work."’ 

2g cents a volume: 80 cents for the complete set of 
four volumes. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York. 
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RIGHT 
WAY TO 


IS TO STUDY THE 
PELMAN SYSTEM OF 

















ing T and Press 
man System. Write to-day, before you forget it. 


PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
e' 938 Whitehall Building, New York City. Oo 

















A-HIGH GRADE 





at a popular 
price. 


Send for description of our 
new Portable Microscope list- 
ing at $10.00, be arm equip- 
ment gives magnifying power 
of 99 and 154 diameters, Will 
accommodate standard objec- 
tives of any power. Self con- 
tained in velvet lined case, 
covered with Alligator grain 
imitation leather. 

Discount given Teachers 
and Schools. 

May be ordered on approval. 


Gundlach—Manhattan 
Optical Co., 784 Clinton 
Ave. So., Rochester,N.Y. 


NICKEL Pate. 


TheNewYork.Chicagog St, Jcouis RP 
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Low Rates, Prompt Through 
Service, High Class Equip- 
ment and Personal Attention 
assuring every comfort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 
| WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the WEST. 

Dining Car Service Fa- 
mous for its Individual Club 
Meals at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $1.00. Also 
a la Carte. 

No excess fare on any 
Train. 
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For Particulars Write 
R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST.,. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











MICROSCOPE 





Entertainment. 


Continued. 
Chorus sings. Air: ‘‘Tenting To-Night.”’ 


They’ve slumbered for years neath the quiet sod, 
But their fame shall never die! 
For Liberty they shed their blood, 
Tread lightly where they lie! 
Bravely they fought neath the pine tree flag, 
And over their peaceful graves, 
Telling of the freedom so prized by them 
Old Glory gently waves. 
The red, white and blue. The red, white and blue, 
Flutters o'er their graves today. 
j (Repeat last two lines.) 


Ninth Young Patriot— 


After destroying all the stores they could find at Concord, the 
British turned a 


U Companies of minute men hur- 
ried from every direction. Harassed on all sides, the regulars 
hastened their steps, and at last broke intoa run. Confusion pre- 
vailed. Their ammunition was gone, and nothing saved them 
from surrender but the arrival of reinforcements under Lord Percy. 
At Lexington, Percy’s nien formed a hollow square, and into this 


| their exhausted comrades ran and deepped upon the ground, their 


| tongues hanging from their mouths. 


he remainder of the journey 


| to Boston was slow and fraught with more and more dangers for 


| still the minute men followed in hot pursuit. 





Tenth Young Patriot— 


Thus ended the Battle of Concord and Lexington. It was the 
real beginning of the war which gave to America her dearest trea- 
sure, liberty, and laid the foundation of her greatest strength, 
Union. 

All the Patriots— 


‘*Liberty and Union! Now and forever! One and inseparable !'’ 


Poetry (unrolling scroll) — 

The story of Lexington and Concord is not only written in his- 
tory’s pages, but bards have told it in verse. It will never be for- 
— so long as the songs of the nation are sung at American 

resides. 

(America beckons Independence. He kneels and offers flag. 
She takes it and presents it to leader of band of Young Patriots, 
saying :) 

‘*Behold the banner of your country, the flag of red, white and 
blue. Cherish it ever! There is none like it. Your fathers died 
to give it to you. Never let its bright folds trail in the dust!’ 


(Patriots salute flag) — 

We give our heads and our hearts to God and our country 
country, one language, one flag. 

(Ail sing America.) 


one 





The Brave Old Oak. 


A sexg to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might, on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale, green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 


In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had brightened his branches gray, 
Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet 
To gather the dew of May; 
And on that day, to the rebeck gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swains ; 
They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard laid, 
But the tree, it still remains. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale old tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 


He saw rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 

Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 
And a ruthless king 1s he; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 
And still flourish he, a hale, green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 
—Henry Fothergill Chorley. 
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in towards Boston, bearing their wounded with | 
them. But they found their retreat beset with many dangers. The | 
| whole country side was aroused, and behind every stone wall 
| lurked men armed with muskets. 





The Mark That \ — 
Multiplies 
YOUR SALARY 


When an institution with a working equipment 
valued at $5,000,000 and a reputation of 13 
years’ continued success offers to show you with- 
out charge how to multiply your salary, either 
by ecb | in your present work or by chang- 
ing toa more lucrative occupation offering greater 
a for your natural talents, isn’t the 
offer worthy of your consideration ? 

When this institution further offers to give you 
the names and addresses of thousands who 
as the direct result of investigating this of- 
fer have either secured lucrative positions or are 
managing enterprises of their own, isn’t it worth 
the time it takes to ask how you can do likewise? 

Doesn’t your curiosity, if no¢ your ambition, 
make it impossible for you to allow the oppor- 
tunity to go by when this institution invites you, 
without further obligations on your part, to in- 
dicate the position you would like to have, 
by simply making 


A MARK LIKE THIS 


Study the List— Mark the position you desire 
—Out out the Coupon and mail It te us. 




















i= 
International Correspondence Schools 

| Box 863 SCRANTON, PA, 

Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of 

| Success,” and explain how I can qualify for the | 













































Name 


position before which I have marked X 
—— 

| Bookkeeper Electrician ! 
Menegrapher Elee. pupeneee 

| Advertisement Writer seco. le ting Supt. | 
Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 

| Window Trimmer Surveyor 1 
Meehan’! Dri he Stath y Engineer 
Ornamental Designer Civil Engineer 

| Illastrator Bulld’g ‘ontractor | 
Civil Serviee Architee’! Draughtsman| 

| Chemist Architect l 
Textile MIN Supt. Structural Engineer 

| rench Y with Faison Foreman Plumber | 
Spaniah) Phonograph Mining Engineer 

| 1 

! | 

| ! 





Street and No. 





FRANCO-SWISS 
COMMUNITY 


“FRANSWIS”—Trade Mark 
EMBROIDERED SPECIALTIES in 


Waist-Patterns, Robes, Col- 
lars and Cuffs, Belts, Dress 
Accessories. 


Smartest Designs, Fash- 
fonable Fabrics, at Mak- 
ers’ Prices. 

The first and only Associa- 
tion of expert French-Swiss 
Embroidery Workers in ‘the 
United States—producing la- 
test foreign novelties, hereto- 
fore imported and sold at high 
prices, because of large duty 
und many profits. 

Prices \, lower than the 
Imported. 

We do not sell these designs to the trade. 
Waist Patterns, - $2.75 apwards, 
Collars, Cuffs, - .15 “ 
Belts, - - .75 
Robe to Order, - 15.00 “ 
Everything purchased from these Swiss Empbroid- 

ery Workers has the style of the most exclusive and 

expensive embroi‘ery; direct from them, bearing 
their trade-merk * Franswis.’’ 

Frex—Particulars and Book of Stylea, 

FRANCO-SWISS COMMUNITY 
N. Y. Office 56 West 21st St. Dep. C. 
References: Hudson Trust Co., W. Hoboken, N. J. 









































This cut filustrates Style No. 167 Price $2.75, 
at least $6.00 One of the season's finest effects 


seut prepaid Value 
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Versification in the Grades. 
Luey B. Keller. 


I have in mind a Duluth school where the happy children were 
making Wword-music. 

A tioment’s leisure would find them busily shsniabiasioas the 
poetty it the air to the tablets. The teacher denied any responsi- 
bility for the poems and could fot tell why her children had 
turned t6 verse making. What part does the scenery play? 

So iear’was the building to the water’s edge that the storm 
spray often reached its windows. The thouglits of youth are long, 
long thoughts and perhaps the lights and shadows of that glorious 
lake kindled the feeling for word-color and word-tone. 

Perhaps it was thought-suggestion carried along the web of 
spiritual threads which the teacher had woven around her pupils, 
for she did not discourage a budding poet, 

A hint, faintly expressed, that the childfen were wasting time, 
roused her to a vigorous defense of her presetice on the grass of 
Parnassus. She quoted frotti a copy of the superintendent’s text 
book at our weekly meetitigs. 

‘‘A tendency to singsotig is najural to inatiy children and versi- 
fication is an ontgtowth of the study of poetry. This isn’t’an 
attempt to make poets, any more than great painters by the work 
in drawing and modeling. The teacher must show tlie ptpil the 
difference between doggerel and singsong, sentiment afd senti- 
ménhtality. 

The expression in metre and rhyme develops ingenuity in the 
hafidling of words; sets on a quest fot sytiotiyms and rhyme words, 
and leads to a close scrutiny of the vocabulary. It is an attempt 
to teach through self activity and to educate the musical sense 
and power of feeling. 

We develop an eat for word-music when the pupil can distin- 
guish between the peculiar ‘‘tiotes’’ of poetry and prose, whether 
light or stately, tripping ort slow footed, humorous or grave. 

he natural beginnings would be the composition of a class 
song, a few memorial verses for special occasions, rhymes for 
birthday cards and Christmas cafds for parents and friends. 


RAINY HOURS. 
By Leona Emmons—Twelve years old. 


The children they afe stafidifig 
And lying around all day, 
With clots in their faces 
For they can’t go out to play. 


But then they must not begrudge it 
For it’s needed by all the flowérs, 
And it's as good as the sun 
These dear Old rainy hours. 


Even if you stand around 

And bother your Mother s all day, 
They mostly always like it 

When you are not away at play. 


There is always something that must bé done 
That your little hands can do, 

And let your Mothers go about, 
For they like to visit as well as you. 


And when the sun is out next day 
Then brighter aré the flowers, 

And you'll find it’s more welcome in your play 
When you have the rainy hours. 


RUSSO-JAPANESKE WAR. 
By Selma Hill —Eleven years 6ld. 


At three o'clock in the afternoon 
Is the time for the war to begin, 
And terrible battles will follow soon, 
And we hope the Japs will win. 


Miss Murphy, she is a Russian, 
But we are all Japanese, 

And we niostly always are winning 
And theh Miss Mutphy wants peace. 


But sometimes Miss Murphy is victor 
And thet we are awful afraid, 
For we know we will be badly whipped, 
When Miss Murpliy gets through with her raid. 





Géd Offets us yearly a necklace of twelvé pearls; most men 
cheese the fairest, label it June, and cast the rést away. 
éré are no days in the whole round year more delicious than 
thésé Which often come to us in the latter half of April. The sun 
trémibles in his own soft rays, till oné understatids the old English 
tfadition, that he dances on Easter day. The grass in the meadow 
sé@ms to have all grown green since yesterday. The blackbirds 
jatigle in the oak, the robin is Prey upon the elm, the song- 
sparrow on the hazel, and the bluebird on the —_ tree, No 
irépics can offer such a burst of joy, there can be no genuine 
sprite where there is no Winter, and the monotone of the season 
is broken Only by weafisonie rains. In all the southern year there 
is no such rapture of beauty and of melody as here marks every 
morning from the last of April onward. April shows a face of 
stiles and tears, bul all her traditions are beautiful.—Z7homas 
Wentworth Higginson. 
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EARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
man who desires to grow strong in 
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PAGE-DaVIS COMPANY, 
Dept. 462, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bither office Dept. 462, 150 Nassau 8. ,New York. 
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WEAK ANKLES 


NATHAN’S VENTILATING CORSET 

ANKLE SUPPORTS (patented) 
for weak, , aprained or wrenched ankles, In- 
visible and can be worn with low shoes. 
Gives proper support for all kinds of athlet- 
ics. Recommended by physicians. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Men’s $1.00, ladies’ 90c, 
misses’ 80c, children’s soc per pair. State size of shoe, 
and Fa le measures, 

AN-CO. Dept. N.1., 88 Reade St., New York. 
















Photos and Buttons Copied 


Gold Plate Brooch like cut (1 inch) only 
35¢c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guarantee) $1. But- 
tons, 12c. ea., 3 same face 25 cts. We 
copy Photos i highest grades, at 25¢. to $2.00 
per Doz. Stam mp P: hoto Cuff Buttons, 
pt Pins, Lockets, W atch Charms, Your 
ome orate mdhpe wet S35 ge Fine Illus. Catalog 
. Ww POH, our se on), ig mon Y 
SUNBEAM P ma co., Dept. N. I. Buffalo, N. 
















NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Dated bane 4 e 
Oeste soveghant Old Stock apeun Sue, 


ALLIG ATOR PUNCTUREPROOF SE 


HEALING BICYCLE + TIRES 
The ORIGINAL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. alls, tacks, 
and giass wil) not let thé air out. Positively will not become porous, 8 b Pestle, 
very ge Greatest thicknese where needed (see G iv tlius.) Examine—“feel of it.” 
neve > D ‘Bi eayebine, subject to exami: —no deposit asked; but we pay a 
cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size tire wanted. 

ATALOG "FREE 


THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Mannfeet'rs, Staté and Lake Ste., CHICAGO. 
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We will send free address 
FREE Foster 6b alte,” One toa fo 


Dynamo Tenders Bou ay 
for our book and state subject you are interested in. 


The Electrietal Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instraction, 
Dept. Q., 240 West 23d St., New York. 
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$1000.00 IN CASH 
GIVEN TO OUR AGENTS 


WILL DIVIDE, October Ist, 1905, 

$1,000.00 among our Agents who send us 

an aggregate of five or more subscriptions to 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, WORLD’Ss EVENTS or 

PRIMARY PLANS between April Ist and Sep- 
tember 15th. 












THE PRIZES WILL BE DIVIDED As FOLLOWs: 
$1000.00 will be divided into as many 
parts as there arc subscriptions taken by 
those participating, and each persoii’s 
share of the $1,000 will be determined by 
multiplying the part thus obtained by the 
_"umber of subscriptions taken by that 
“person. 


The contest is open to all except Subs¢ription 
and News Agencies, and publishers. 

Until June 1st, 50 per cent cash corfimiission, 
or 60 per cert in prem‘um books, will be allowed 
on subscriptions taken for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
at 50c. a year, $1.00 for three years, WORLD's 
EVENTS at 60c a year, and PRIMARY PLANS at 
$1.00 a year. 

Begin work at once and receive the full bene- 
fit of these liberal terms. 

Sample copies for agency work sent on request. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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tage. 
We ean supply you with your wees for either style of Souvenirs, 
hoto to Copy, we ‘will retarn same 
special mailing envelope. We can copy Pee or smal! photos, 
we garantee same for ten years. All photos copied o 
will beappreciated to show good faith, ‘Allorders filled ‘prompt- 
emahner. We want to retain your patronage and will treat you 


EW PHILADELPIA, OHIO, 
W. E. Seibert, Prop. Bor N. 
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How Old is Niagara F alls ? 


The age of Niagara Falls is a question 
widely discussed at the present time. At 
a recent conference, held for the purpose 
of ascertaining the correct age of Nikg- 
ara, many geologists were present, but 
their opinions differed. Sir Charles 
Lyell roughly estimated the time re- 
quired to cut the seven mile gorge of the 
Niagara River at about thirty-six thous- 
and years. A survey was first made in 
1842, and the exact position of the Falls 
at that time was mapped. Later surveys 
were made at intervals down to 1890. The 
average yearly recession for the Ameri- 





General view Prospect Point. 


can Falls is 6.4 feet, and that of the | 
Horsehorse or Canadian Falls is 2.18 feet, | 
thus we may assume that the mean reces- | 


sion of the Cataract combining the vol- 
umes of both Falls, such as existed 
throughout the period of excavation, 
would be at least three feet a year, and 
perhaps as much as four or five feet. 

Dr. Julius Pohlman was the first who 
used the surveys to estimate more defin- 
itely the age of the gorge. His result 
was 35,000 years. Later Mr. Upham, on 
the supposition that the water from the 


upper great lakes was not cut off from | 
Niagara in early post-glacial times, re- | 
duced these figures from 5,000 to 10,000 | 
years. Spencer and Taylor, who consid- 


ered that the volume of water was greatly 


Rock ot Ages. 
reduced because the supply from the up- 
per great lakes was temporarily cut off, 


increased the estimate to 32,000 and 50,000 | 


respectively. One of the most recent 
estimates is that of Prof. Hitchcock. As- 
suming the recession of ‘the falls to be 
four feet annually, he estimates the time 
required to cut back from the point where 
the gorge suddenly contracts above the 
railroad bridge to the present position otf 
the falls, as 2,962 years. The time re- 
quired to carve out the gorge, he esti- 


‘mates to be 18,918 years. 


How old is Niagara Falls anyway? 
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UL PICTURE 
To School Teachers 


[F you will sit 
down to-day 
and write to 

us a short letter, 

giving the name 
of a druggist who 
does not sell 

SPIRO POW- 

DER, and send 

uS 2§c.in stamps 

or coin, we will 











ORE than 
five million 
of these 

beautiful pictures 
have been sold and 
and distributed 
throughout the 
United States in the 
past five years. You 
must have one in 
vour own. home to 
appreciate what a 
beautiful and artis- 
tic addition they 

















mail postpaid, the make to your li- 
following : brary, den or any 
other room. We do 

One large box not ask you to buy 















powder which appeals toa woman’s finest | Y 


one. We send it free, 
You cannot find 
anything better in 
the form ofa pic- 
ture for your class- 
room. These pic- 
tures are used in 
many schools and 
the impression they 
make upon the 
minds of the pupils 
isremarkable. They 
are free to all who 
will answer as re- 
quested. 





SPIRO 
POWDER 


One large photo-, 
graphic reproduc- 
lion view of Niag- 
ara Falls. 

(Summer or Winter) 


One copy of book- 
let illustrating loi- 
let achievements. 


Send to-day. 

































GUAR, or . ' 
To Remove 7%. Tbe above picture is a photographic repro- PTO Remove 7 
CoP picture is a photographic repro- /@xS-ToRmet ee 












duction view of Niagara Falls which we 
send FREE. 


Spina Pawar 


%, RELIEVES CHAFING, 
PRICKLY HEAT AND 
PARTS. 






Spina Pavan 


mana 
“S CHAFING, 







We have reproduced it so that you will get an idea of how it will look in 
your home or in your class room after you have it framec 









SPIRO POWDER COMPANY, 


33 Spiro Block, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 








' toilet powder, be sure to get SPIRO. odor from the arm pits and the feet. : 


ATAU | ¥F eo Experience will tell you that after Before a woman learns of SPIRO POW-~.. 
EO TM | bathing or changing your undergarments | DER, through our full page inagazine>» 


the odor of perspiration still clings to | advertisements, through 

certain parts of your body and you feel | our booklets, o1 

| uncomfortable from the knowledge that | even from one 

| the odor will grow stronger, so that| of our mil- 

-p ) > { is ¢ ai i | ® ; 

SPIRO POWDER is a dainty toilet | those whom you meet will detect it.|}ions of 
ct on notice it on your friends, as they | friends, 
sense *|doon you. SPIRO POWDER has uo| whoare ou: 

considered that| Ra hs ‘ 
| odor, but a dust of it on the arm pits, 

every person 






‘OILET? 


ENT NM}. 


When it is 


customer s, 










must perspire 
in order to 
be healthy, 
we must 
realize that 





necessary to 
use SPIRO 


stroy the odor caused 


by perspiration. Persons of refinement 


use toilet powders, because they find it | 


necessary to a complete toilet, but if you 
are not using SPIRO POWDER you are 
not using the right powder, because 
| there is no other preparation which will 
| destroy the odor of perspiration, besides 
doing the many other things mentioned 
in our directions ; therefore in buying 


it is just as | 


POWDER to de-| 


| dress shields, arm bands, etc., will make 
| the perspiration odorless. 

When indoors, at the dance, theatre 
| party, lecture, or on a shopping tour, 
| perhaps you liave been greatly annoyed 
hy the odor of pers- 
piration, due from 
the presence of 
perspiring 








persons. If 
you have not 


this you 
should be 
grateful, for 
there is noth- 
ing more dis- 
gusting than the odor 

from a perspiring body, particularly the 





experienced | 


she is to be 
excused for 
tolerating the 
odor of perspi 





ration, simply because there 1s no other 
preparation which will do the work of 


| SPIRO ; but, if after learning of SPIRO 


POWDER, and what it has done for 
others, she does not use it, the neglect 
of this duty will make her uncomfortable 
in mind and body 

We want every reader to write fora 
sample and booklet giving us the name 
of your druggist, or better yet send 
25c and get the good things mentioned 
above. Send to-day. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY, 
33 Spiro Block, - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Free Pattern 








day. 








every 


| Buy direct from the manufacturer. You 
home for fifty cents a waist that would cost at least $3.00 at 
astore. Wegive you your choice of three stylish dress- 
maker’s patterns with very full instructions for making. 


SAMPLES 
waist fabrics and suitings, the very latest novelties and the 
daintiest fabrics of the season. 
free pattern with every waist length ordered, Write to- 


C. S. DAVISSON & CO., 391 Broadway, New York, Dept. 2 
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with 


Waist Length 


can easily make at 


FREE. Send to-day for free samples of shirt 
Samples absolutely free and 






PR & 3 


The object of this Department is easily under- 
stood from its title. We want every school 
teacher iu United States who is now teaching 1n 
an Uugraded School to become an active member 
of this Club, and to be free to ask questions or to 





relate your own experiences. 








The 
Most 






Comfortable 





FOR WOMEN’S WEAR ARE 
Juliets, Oxford, 
Old Ladies’ 





Your Dealer Has 


Shoes 


and 


Balmorals 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


Them 


("This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEUMATIC CUSH- 
ION OF THEHEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 


The following are some of the topics which 
will be discussed iu this department from time 
to time: 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the 
older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my school room. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Howl bought an organ (or piano) for my 
school. 

How I provided my school with a school 
library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents in 
my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting 
children to write letters and composition. 

These and all other subjects interesting to 
teachers of ungraded schools will be discussed in 
this department. 














Voice 


AND 


HOW T0 USE IT 


B 
Chas. H. Manley, M. A, 


PRICE 85 GENTS 











A Manual of Voice Culture 


Systematic Home Training by which the Voice 
is Cultivated for Platform or Private. 


A method of instruction on a true educational basis. 
learn to express themselves naturally and artisticallv and do not 


become mere copyists. 
Testimonials ; 


‘It has been to me all that a twenty dollar correspondence course 


could be and epee more.”’"—R, F, Osborne, 
“T believe t 

—W. K. 

his choir with a copy--it is invaluable.’’ 


Indispensable to the Teacher, Student, Preacher, 
Public Speaker or Singer. sent postpaia on receipt of price 


THE BAZAAR PUB. CO., ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


method has doubled the effectiveness of my preaching.” 
“Every choir leader would do well to supply the members of 


Students 
















‘ DELAWARE! 





WATER. GAP 


An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
CLUE tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
ieltimeOclawaré Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 
Lackawanna Railroad, golf. boating, bathing, fishing. 


: A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages. with full information about hotels and 
boarding houses. and a fascinating love story, A Paper Proposal,” will be sent for 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, 

. New York City. 





Letters should be short. for our space is limited 
and we want to give every state an opportunity 
to be re tonne g 
cepted for this department will receive au order 
certificate and a catalogue of unusually attractive 
standard books and they will be given the privi- 
ledge of selecting books amounting to the value 
of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

Allcommunications intended for this depart- 
ment should be sent to the President of the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another-Club. Address Mrs, 
Jean E. Halifax, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


Club Motto for April. 


Many acloudy morning leads on toa 
fine day ; so that we may live in hopes 
of its clearing up. Carry your umbrella, 
but don’t always put it up. Be careful, 
but not fearful.—Spurgeon. 


Club Poem for April. 


Some Reason to Smile. 


There’s gloom in your heart, dear, 
I know it, to-night, 
And burdens are yours, dear, 
Far more than is right: 
But somehow I'm certain 
That just o’er the stile 
There’s joy, dear, and plenty, 
Ah, yes—and a smile! 


The world treats you badly, 
And sorrows come fast, 

But even the worst, dear, 
Cannot always last ; 

There'll be the bright sunshine, 
Dear, after a while— 

Come, rout Trouble roundly 
By one little smile! 





Cheer up, dear, I beg you; 
| The old world is fair, 
There still are the roses 

And good things to spare ; 
Think not, tho’ the trials 

Are sore for a while, 
That God will not give you 

Some reason to smile! 

—Lida Keck-Wiggins. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am delighted to see how enthusiastic 
the teachers are over our Club. The 
only regret I have is, that it didn't come 
far-west 


| 
| 
The President’s April Letter. 
| 


in time to help me, in a lonely, 
-school I once had, where (beyond the 
big box of books, etc., which I took with 
me), there was hardly a book or paper in 
the whole settlement! So I know just 
how some of you are situated, you see. 
And that is the reason this cherry poem 
| was chosen for this month. I cannot find 
the name of the teacher who sent it, but 
| hope that she will send us more of these 
| bits of encouragement; and that others, 
who have helpful gems or poems, will 
share them with our Club. 
In regard to your letters:—please write 
‘*big and plain,’ as the children say, on 
one side of the sheet only, and put the 





All teachers whose ms. is ac- | 


! 





Ungraded School Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club. 


number of words in the article at the top 
of the first page. 

How the letter exchange is growing! 
Now we must take advantag> of this de- 
partment io send each other tie products 
of our special region—e. g., the fa: North 
and the far South, the far East anc the 
far West must send each other the Spring 
flowers, specimens, etc., native to their 
region. Books, photos, Special Day pro- 
grams, entertainments, games, devices, 
busy-work material, etc., should begin 
to fly between us. 

In so many localities this is a dreary 
month. Only an Illinois teacher can re- 
alize the amount of work the famous mud 
of that state can make! And ol!—the 





“Lebanon, Ind., 


clayey ‘soil of some places in the South- 
west where a side-walk is a rara-avis! 
So we need to keep a special supply 

of cheeriness on hand tor these April 

days, dear teachers, in order to have 

sunshine in the heart, though April rains 

may beat outside our walls. And this is 

my Wish for you: 

‘*Not that the skies may be always blue, 

Life may be better than that to you ; 

It may give you a chance to prove your 
strength, 

For some hard trials may be joy at length. 

Only, my dear, be sunny and true, 

And the sky of your heart will be always 
blue.’’ 


Always cordially yours, 
Jean Halifax, President. 


Club Exchange Department. 


1. Miss Jacksy Miller, 
Texas, teaches an ungraded school (in 
the southern part of Texas, near the Gulf 
of Mexico and near Mexico), and would 
like to have her pupils exchange letters 
with some school in the North or Kast. 

2. Miss Etta L. Miller, Ward, S. Da- 
kota, teaches an ungraded school and 
would like to have her pupils correspond 
with pupils in any of the southern states 
from California to Florida. 

3. Walter T. Scott, R. F. D. No. 9 
has six pupils in the fifth 


Nuecestown, 


grade who would like to exchange let- 
ters with fifth year pupils in some east- 
ern state. 

4. Adda M. McCauley, R. R. No. 8, 
Cynthiana, Ky., would like to have her 
pupils ‘correspond with some ungraded 
school, anywhere on the coast.’’ 

5. Miss Claire Kuhlman, R. F. D. No. 
7, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: ‘‘I have been 
an interested reader of the Club for some 
time, and wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of it. My pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in some un- 
graded school of the west or south.’’ 

6. Mr. Erwin C. Cary, New Holstein, 
Wis., teaches ar ungraded school, and 
would like to exchange letters with some 
school in the West,—California, i! 
possible. 

7. Miss Kathleen Russell, Marion, N. 
Y., teaches an ungraded school ani! 
would like to have her pupils correspon! 
with pupils in some other state. 

8. Miss M. Reynolds, Fulda, Wasli., 
teaches an ungraded school,—has seven 
girls in the sixth and eighth grades, 
from eleven to sixteen years of age; 
would like to have her pupils exchange 
letters with some eastern or southern 
pupils. 


g. Mrs. Max Horn, Virgilin, Va., 








teaches an ungraded school, and ‘‘ would 
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Made-to-Order 
Ladies’ Suits 


Skirts, Shirtwaist 
Suits and Raincoats 


.00 FORFEIT will be paid to any person who can 
pean we do not do pated ph ary chown in 
spring and summer style-book 













Strictly to order. 
FREE-The 


handsomest 
yle-book you 
ever saw and our 
igcomplete line of 
samples. 
You cannot 
fford to have a 
it made to or- 
der, any gar- 
ments made by 
essmaker, 
AAR 
ade garmen 
t home or else- 
here, until you 








‘fitting garments 
nd absolute sat- 
isfaction, or re- 
“ffund every cent 
you pay us. 
LFREE-A 
$4.00 Pure Japa- 
-Jnese Silk Waist 
with your (first 
suit order to ad- 
ertise our tailor- 
ng. Besureand 
for Free 
Samples of goods 
_ ; used in these 
waists. 
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$8.50 to $35.00 
Shirt-Waist Suits... 7.50 “ 20.00 
SKirts............... 450 12.00 
Raincoats........... 9.00 * 18.00 


FREE-—The service of our expert lady designer, 
suggesting styles and materials that will be the most 
becoming to you. 

Fill out the attached coupon and mail today. You 
will be more than pleased with what you will receive 
absolutely free. 

Owen T. Moses & Co., Ladies’ Tailors, 
258 Moses » Chicago. 

References: Our 900.000 satisfied customers or the Milwaukee Avenue 
Stete Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 

}---evseeeeee KGL out, and mail this coupon today 





Owen T. Moses & Co., 258 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I will be glad to receive your style- 

book, samples and free waist samples and sugges- 

tions from your lady designer as to style of garment, 


materials, etc., suitable for.........ss+seeeeee+ costing 
about $........ My complexion is..........++++++ my 
CVYCS ATE. wee eee eeeees ee re Pr 
I prefer..... ..color of .. kind of goods. 








Ranh TE padi WenchoscadschoshsnceconcevVcamicade 
\ Address EEE IUCN is 5s dees bunensae shes Gt) sa te cuban 


Fat People 


Trial Treatment FREE, , 


1 Know You Want to Reduce Your 
Weight, but probably you think it 
{m ible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
, tell you that not only can 
. the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
_ % form‘and complexion 
©. will be improved, and 
~ in health and strength 
& = will be wonderfully 
mefited. 
1 Am a Regular Practic- 
, * tng oe bhpe sed oad 
ee eee made a specialty 0 esity. 
eee. . My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am accomplishing 
facts, You cannot afford to walt or experiment with 
anti-fat or potent medicines, I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up all hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of my 
treatment is better than if I sent you millionsof test!- 
monials—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services are yours. 
Call on me personally, or write, 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
24 East 23d Street, Dept. 161, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥- 




















® to receive our handsome solid GOLD PLATE 

ip. WATCH, FREE. American movement. War- 

rer) ranted. To get this, send your name and ad- 

= dress. We send, prepaid, pechages of Laun- 

dry Blu. Sell these al pony riends at 10 cents 

Mm each, When sold, send us $2. We will send 

omptly, FREE OF CHARGE, the beautiful 
Waren, We pay cash if preferred. Be 
first in Fn town to write. ) IT NOW. 


Hodge Buling ” "APROX, Marcrcan. 












* When writing advertisers mention Normal Lastruetor. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued 


like to have her pupils correspond with 
some western, northern, or, extreme 
southern school.'’ She adds, ‘‘The 
Normal Instructor has been a real help 
to me,’’ 

10. Miss Lona Tippery, Silver Lake, 
Wash., teaches an ungraded scliool, and 
would like to have her pupils of the 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh grades corres- 
pond with pupils in eastern or southern 
states. 

11. Stella Carr, R. F. D. 1, Madison, 
Ind., is‘‘very much interested in the 
exchange of letters between the schools’’ 
and would be glad to have her Fourth, 
Fifth, or Sixth grade pupils correspond 
with some school in the West or South. 

12. Mr. James l. Kibler, Hillsboro, 
Virginia, writes that he is ‘‘ much in- 
terested in the Help-One-Another De- 
partment. It is one of the most valuable 
features of the journal.’’ He would like 
to have his pupils correspond with pupils 
of some school in the Pacific or Gulf 
States. He adds, ‘‘The exchange depart- 
ment is just the thing. I would be 
pleased to exchange a good second-hand 
Jones’ United States History for some 
other United States History, and a nearly 
new Redway & Hinman Advanced Geog- 
raphy.’’ 

13. Florence Burnham Doland, S. D., 
thinks the exchanging of letters a capital 
idea, and would like to have her Fourth 
grade Language Class (of ten) exchange 
letters with a similar class in some south- 
ern or western school. 

14. Laura J. Roberts, W. Scarboro, 
Me., has found the letter 
almost too successful! She writes: ‘‘ Will 
you kindly say that Margaret Walker and 








dressing Depart- | 
| 


Ella Litchfield have received so many 
letters requesting exchange that it is im- 
possible to personally answer all of them. 
We regret this very much, especially as 
many teachers have sent large packages 
of pupils’ letters, and we are very sorry 
to disappoint the children. You 


that three daily mails bring letters, often 
as many as four or five per mail.’’ 


Club Question Box. 


Question.—What shall I do when a boy 





| of ten years, who is bright and can learn 


when he will work, leaves scliool at 
noon for his dinner, 
back in the afternoon? 
him off, as they think, to school, but he 
plays in the wood, or on the road, dur- 
ing the afternoon,—J. M. 

Answer.—Can you make thie first ex- 
ercise of the afternoon something which 
Little Truant would be very sorry indeed 
to miss? And can you find out whether 


and won't come 


His parents send 


he is unusually fond of Nature, and stops | 
to watch the, squirrels, e. g., or whether | 


he stays away because of laziness? If he 


does love out-door-studies, make the first | 


exercise an interesting one on birds, 


animals, etc.,—on the special subject in 


which our truant is most interested, in 


| fact. 








Or, try a plan [ found very successful 
once, when I met this same difficulty. 1 
found that my boys, the ones who were 
irrregular in attendance, or oftenest 
tardy,—were passionately fond of ‘' play- 
ing soldier."’ 

So I made a set of Revolutionary 
cocked hats, of paper, and swords and 
muskets of wood, paste board, gilt and 


silver paper. 





exchange | 
|so enticing to the average boy that he | 


will | 


understand our dilemma when I tell you | 


For the first exercise we had singing 
and marching. And the pupils who 
stood highest in class-work and deport- 
ment were the officers of highest rank. 
To be a general, e. g., you had to be very 
good indeed! A tardy or absent mark 
| meant the loss of your insignia of rank 
| swords, shoulder-straps, ete. All both 
| girls and boys who were present in time 
| wore the cocked hats but arms and in- 
| signia had to be well-earned. 
| To be sure, it meant the work of many 
evenings and Saturday afternoons to get 
my military equipment ready, but it 
lasted a long time, and cured many evils. 
A pupil who entered after the bell had 
rung took his seat but though he could 





he could not those fascinating 
‘‘arms of war,’’ and that was a bitter 


pill. 


wear 


But sometimes 
it takes a 


parents is often a help. 
they are so indifferent that 


side. 

But try the ‘‘soldier boys,'' 
the plan doesn’t work like a charm! 
been 


Question.—We have 


very much with tardiness. 
Newport Centre, Vt. 


military drill fora few minutes at the 
opening of the session is suggested for 
this case, also. I found, in my own ex- 
perience, that the girls were more apt to 


; be on time than the boys. 





I therefore 
set my wits to work to devise something 


simply couldn’t afford to miss it! It 


young ladies, to conduct a military drill, 
And you probably know from your own 
| boyhood days, how popular it is. Per- 
| haps you have several in the militia, or 
| have a friend in the State Militia who 
will provide you with the drill manual 
youneed. Asitisa soldier’s first duty to 
obey you will find the military work 
helpful in promoting good order in the 
school-room or on the grounds. 


There are several requests for help in 
preventing whispering. Here are two 
teachers’ plans: 

Dear Help-One-Anothers.— 

I have a great deal of sympathy for the 
teacher whose scliool whispers and won't 
stop, and I would like to tell her how.1 
have successfully checked this annoyance 
in my school. 





I drew on the front blackboard, in col- 
ored crayons, a frame about twenty inches 
| by three feet in size, and’across the top 
in plain letters, wrote— 

WHISPERERS. 

They all understand what that means. 

When I see or hear a pupil whisper, he 


must write his name in that frame, and 
it must remain there for two weeks. At 
the end of that time if, he has not whis- 


pered again, he may erase his name; if 


he whispers during those two weeks, a | 
blackmark is put beside his name, which | 


must then remain for four weeks from 
the date of the first offense. Should he 
whisper a third time while his name is 
he must move his books 
and belongings to a vacant seat near my 
desk where he will have no chance to 
whisper, and he must sit there until his 
four weeks have expired. Every whis- 
| perer writes his own name in the frame, 


on the board, 


see and hear the marching and singing, | 


Of course, a pleasant talk with the | 


good deal of work to win them to your 


and see if | 
troubled | 
How would | 


you remedy the evil?—Chas. G. Taylor, | 


Answer.—The plan above—that of a | 


! will be still easier for you than for the | 





Style 222 


Price $1.00 


The Sign 
of Health 


Every woman who wears a 
Ferris Good Sense Waist bears a 
sign of health. Ferris Waists 
support the form properly with- 
out cramping the lungs or vital 
organs, and always lend distine- 
tive charm and grace to the figure. 


g000 WAISTS 
are made in all shapes and all 
sizes for all ages, Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere, or will be 
sent by mail prepaid. Send for 
Ferris Living Model Book free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
| 341 Broadway, New York, 











Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A modem, Nidh-clon sad conven- 
t e 
(pee ee Be 
||| pleasure of transient guests. Moderate 

| Pac _ 
| Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


suc HAIR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAIR, none better, 
(ordinary colors) at the jewing pricess 
¢ 2os. Winches, 0.90 | 3 of. 24 inches, $8. 

Qos. Winches, 1.85 | 3% os. 26 inches, be 

2% os. 22 inches, 1.40 | ¢ on. 28 inches, 

Grays, Blonds, ete.. 4 to it ere. Send sample of hair, 
we will match perfectly. EWITOHES sent by mail 
0M approval, to be paid for when received if satisfac 
; otherwise return to us by mail. Moneyrefunded 
if desired. Llustrated Catalogue of 8 witches, W IGS, 
Curis, Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., ph 
RODERTS SPECIALTY CO., 1123 & 114 Dearbora CHICAGe, 
THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 
We sell more faultless fi WIGS thao all other dealers in 
Our hair goods have the standard for many year, 
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School Teachers 


do you want to earn §3.00 to $5.00 a week outside your 

regular salary, after school hours? Write at once, 
OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., 

Montelle Station, - « Brockton, Maas. 


A SUCCESSFUL SONG 


MEANS A FORTUNE TO YOU. I publish for the 
masses. RICHARD A. SAALFIELD 
Dept, N. 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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Continued 


and when his time is up, he has the priv- 
ilege of erasing it himself. 

Since I have introduced this plan, 
eight of my fourteen pupils have had 
their names on the board, two have had 
blackmarks, but none have been caught 
whispering the third time. I am not 
often annoyed by whisperers, nor are 
studious pupils hindered in their work. 
To be sure, whispering is not altogether 
stopped in the school for some pupils 
will whisper on the sly when I neither 
see nor hear them, but they are careful 
to do it quietly, and there is not enough 
of it to interrupt the work of the school. 
At least, I am well satisfied with the re- 
sults and I am not one easily satisfied. 

I am sure that this plan is more effect- 
ive in my school than those which re- 
quire the pupil to give an account of 
himself, for I know well that some of 
my pupils are not yet courageous enough 
to resist such a temptation to lie. And 
my strong pupils who would freely con- 
fess, have plenty of chance to exercise 
will power and develop character in 
bridling their tongues, which they are 
earnestly striving to do, for they decid- 
edly dislike to see their names in that 
space, especially when visitors happen 
in. Only this morning one boy said, 
‘*Well, Iam glad I got my name off the 


board, so papa didn’t see it when he | 


brought us to school this morning.’’ 
Sincerely, 
Kay, Tama Co., Iowa. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In the February issue. of your paper, 
C. C. of Missouri asked someone to tell 
how the device for whispering she told 
of could successfully be carried out. I 
cannot tell how dishonest pupils can be 
kept from deceiving the teacher, for it 
seems that sometimes you will meet with 
one who has a tendency to deceive. I 
do not like the plan for every day use as 
it does encourage dishonesty. 
a while I’ve found I could use it well. 

My object in writing this is to present 
a different plan—one which not only 
makes a better school but teaches the 
children to be better citizens. 


to have good order in a school-room 
without proper ventilation. Children 
cannot work in a room filled with foul 
air. Then another thing the temperature 
should not be higher than sixty-eight 
degrees F. I believe if we teachers 
would get at the root of the trouble there 
would be less and less of trouble. And 
now for the plan. 

On the first day during the talk which 
I give to the pupils I usually talk like 
this. (I have no stereotyped form.) 
‘‘Children I am going to begin by ask- 
ing a favor of you; I am going to ask 
you not to disturb any of your school- 
mates by. whispering to them during 
study hours. You doubtless have been 
requested not to do so by your former 
teachers. 4 do not know 
easy for you to keep silent or not but for 
most children it is not very easy. You 
come to school to learn all you can and 
when you get nicely settled down to study, 
isn’t it discouraging to be interrupted by 
some careless school-mate? Now every 
one of you has a right to be left undis- 


turbed in your work in school and every | 


one else is bound to respect this right.’’ 
If children can only see the why of 
things they will obey willingly and 


Once in | 


But first | 
allow me to say a teacher cannot expect | 


whether it was | 


readily. I often during the first few days 
give familiar examples of ‘‘rights’’ to 
them. It may be necessary to modify 
this language to suit the grade you teach 
but this is the plan that works if the 
teacher goes about it in the right way. 

Don’t expect them to be perfect the 
first day nor the second. They will for- 
get but as the days go by there will be 
less and less of it and soon it will almost 
disappear until weeks will pass without 
your having heard a whisper without 
permission. I might add, that during 
the first few days I sometimes find it 
necessary to ‘‘jot’’ down the names of 
the ‘‘forgetters’’ and have them remain 
with me, not asa punishment, but asa 
reminder of what we, teacher and pu- 
pils, expect of them. 

Children like justice and when they 
know their rights are to be respected they 
will fall into line and work to secure 
that condition in their school-room and, 
then, for good work ! 





by this letter, I remain, 
Yours for bettering the public school, 
M. C., Mich. 


‘A Wonder. Box. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

Would E. F. M., Neb., like to know 
| the how boys and girls of Blue Point 
school came to ‘‘enjoy’’ their spelling 
| lessons? 

I use the small, cut-out, gummed stars, 
two kinds, red and gilt, to be had at G. 

| P. Brown's, Beverly, Mass., ten cents per 
liundred. 

Every perfect spelling lesson is marked 
with a red star until the fifth, which re- 
ceives a gilt one. In my desk is a 
‘‘wonder box’’ which contains pencils, 


Hoping that C. C. will be benefitted 
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pens, erasers, a collection of Brown's 
Famous Pictures,-Day School Reward 
Cards, one-cent pads. The holder of a 
gilt star is entitled to his choice from the 
‘*box.’’ ; 

What does this method do? 
leading things. 

It improves the spelling. The pupils 
are eager to get a star. Partly because it 
makes the blank look well, partly be- 
cause five stars give them a chance at 
the ‘‘box.’’ Therefore they work at 
spelling. 

It provides many with pencils, paper 
and pens, who would often be without. 

Of more value than either of the others 
is the third result. It is a source of joy 
in their school-life. What can you not 
do with children who are happy! One 
child never tires of collecting pictures, 
another takes a great delight in collect- 
ing pencils. 

I must tell you a Christmas event: A 
boy said, ‘‘ Miss Roberts, if I don’t miss 
to-night I shall have a gilt star, and I’m 
going to get Pa a pencil for Christmas.’’ 
His brother, younger, worked as dili- 
gently fora pad of paper to ‘‘go with’’ 
the pencil. One of my slow boys did 
his best to secure the picture of Evange- 
line for an older sister. 


Three 


This costs something, but I am fast be- 
coming a disciple of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s philosophy : 

‘*Ef you want somepen and jes’ dead set, 
A-pleadin’ fer it with both eyes wet, 
An’ tears won’t bring it w’y jes’ try sweat, 

Ez my uncle us’ter say.’’ 

The expense is greatly reduced by buy- 
ing in quantites and taking advantage of 
teacher’s discounts. | 


Laura J. Roberts, W. Scarboro, Me. 

I know by experience how good a 
thing a Wonder Box is. I have a little 
suggestion for you, Miss Roberts. You 
might add fancy blotters and penwipers 
to that list. I bought colored blotting 
paper by the sheet, red, pink, blue, etc., 
and cut (in slipper shape) double blotters, 
tied together with ribbon.—President. 






A School Newspaper can be made both 


helpful and interesting. I wonder #: 
some of my Pleasant Hill (Tenn.) purus 
will see this, and remember what zo0od 
times we had publishing our ‘‘ Weekly 
Sun !’’—President. . 

Dear fielp-One-Anothers: 

As your letters have helped me, I will 
tell you of a plan that I use hoping that 
it may help you. 

It is quite generally agreed that cur- 
rent events should be taught in the 
public schools. So last term I fixed a 
certain dey for current events and asked 
each pupil to bring some news to report. 
The two oldest boys were the only ones 
who seemed at all interested and asa rule 
they were the only ones who had any- 
thing to report. This grew so monoton- 
ous that we finally gave up the plan al- 
together. 

When the winter was well started I ielt 
that some new plan must be adopted so 
tried this: I told the sciiool one morning 
| that we would publish a weekly news- 

paper and to each of the fourteen pupils 
| I gave a definite assignment. To one or 
more pupils I gave each of the following 
departments—War News, Political News, 
General News, Local News, Scientific 
Notes, Short Story (humorous) and Puz- 
zles. Each pupil edits the same depart- 
ment for four weeks then he may have a 
different department for the next four 
weeks. 

All articles are brought to me for ap- 
| proval, then the pupils copy them neatly, 
| usually in ink, on sheets of composition 
| paper which I bought for the purpose. 
Each pupil’s name appears at the head of 
| his department. 
| On the first page I copy a bit of poetry 
well worth memorizing, then I add, here 
|and there, items of school news, a word 
or two that will encourage some class to 
| do better work, announcements of special 
| work for the next week, etc., and if I 

have time I sketch one or two pictures 
| on a blank space. Then when all the 
| sheets are ready, they are pinned to- 











We Offer $1,000 


For a Disease Germ That Liquozone Can’t Hill. 


On every bottle of Liquozone we offer 
$1,000 for a disease germ that it cannot 
kill. We do this to assure you that Li- 
| quozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that killS’ germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken inter- 
nally. Medicine is almost helpless in 
any germ disease. It is this fact which 
gives Liquozone its worth to humanity; a 
worth so great that, after testing the pro- 
duct for two years, through physicians 
and hospitals, we paid $100,000 for the 
American rights. And we have spent 
over one million dollars, in one year, to 
| buy the first bottle and give it free to 


| each sick one who would try it. 


| Acts Like Oxygen. 





Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there any alcohol in it, 


Its virtues are derived solely from gas— | 


largely oxygen gas—by a process requir- 
ing immense apparatus and 14 days’ time. 
| This process has, for more than 20 years, 
been the constant subject of scientific 
/and chemical research. 
The result is a liquid that does what 


|oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 








| 
} 


| 


blood food—the most helpful thing in | 





| the world to you. Its effects are exhila- | Dandr: 


rating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it is 
an absolutely certain germicide. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables; and 
Liquozone—like an excess of oxygen—is 
deadly to vegetal matter. 

ay Se ag goes into the stomach, into 
the bowels and into the blood, to go 
wherever the blood goes. No germ can 
mee it and none can resist it. The 
results are inevitable, for a germ disease 
must end when the germs are killed. 
Then Liquozone, acting as a wonderful 
tonic, quickly restores a condition of per- 
fect health. Diseases which have resisted 
medicine for years yield at once to Li- 
quozone, and it cures diseases which 
medicine never cures. Half the people 
you meet—wherever you are—can tell 
you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that mediciue can do for these trou- 


tbles is to help Nature overcome the 


germs, and such results are indirect and 
uncertain. Liquozone attacks the germs, 
wherever they are. And when the germs 
which cause a disease are distroyed, the 
disease must end, and forever. That is 
inevitable. 


Asthma Hay Fever—Influenza 
Abscess— Anemia Kidney Diseases 
Bronchitis La Grippe 

Blood Poison ieucorrhea 


Bright's Disease 
Bowel Troubles 


Liver Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubies 
Consum ption Piles— Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Pleurisy —Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula—Sy phillis 
Dyventery — Diarrhea Skin Diseases 
ulf—Dropsy Stomach Troubles 


Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
‘Tumors—Ulcers 


Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout Varicocele 
Gonorrhea—Gleet Women’s Diseases 

All diseases that begin with fever—al! infiammation 
—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results 
of impure or poisoned nlood. 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer 
accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


‘5oc. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never 
tried it, please send us this coupon. We 
will then mail you an order on a local 
druggist for a full-size bottle, and we 
wiil pay the druggist ourselves for it. 
This is our free gift, made to convicice 
you; to show you what Liquozone is, < nd 
what it can do. In justice to yourself, 
please, accept it to-day, for it places you 
under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c and $1. 








CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to The Liquozone 
Company, 458-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| he SORT nee 


T have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a Soc bottle free I will take it. 








M. 20-4 Give full address—write plainly. 





Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozene 
| Will be gladly supplied for a test. 
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For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 

plates stand for superior quality; deal- 

ers prefer to handle riders like to 

use wheels that are backed by years of 

successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 

$22.50 to $100.00, 

A complete line of juveniles.’ 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Crescent 
Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL. 


Address Dept. B for catalogues, 
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PERFECT DEVELOPMENT. 


FREE 


I assert and will prove to you 
that my new and perfected nat- 


six inches, quickly, positively 
and permanently. My new 
perfected treatment is peculiar 
to itself in quickly stimulating 
the developing forces of Nature 
and making plump and beauti- 
ful the flat and sunken places 
and *reating the most fascinat- 
ing curves. When you have 





methods,use mine--Nature’s greatest and only method. 
Callon me personally, or write, addressing depart- 
ment as given helow, for my new, beautifully illus- 
trated book on the “Bust and Form.” It is interest- 
ing, convincing and instructive, and will a you. 
It will be sent you free ag prepaid. y careful 
attention given you. Addres 

The Delmar Association,Dept. 3G 24 “Tast 23d St,NewYorkCity,N.¥, 











Wedding 


Invitations M eome nga in the latest 
style, on best su ‘l white paper, 

tissued, and ple ner in double set envel- 
i to match , 100 for $4.50; 50 for $3.00. 


Express prepaid. Samples free. 
Booxurr, 16 pages, tells how to word 
ee ete., and just what todo, 
for 3 2-ct. mps. Tas Sauem Press 
Companr, 634 "Contra Bt, Salem, Mass. 




















Waiding cake bores. 


DIVIDEND 


FAXING. MINING, art. TIMBER 

TER, AND INDUSTRIAL STOC Ras aking 
possible t LARGE INTER EST and PROFITS, 
listed or unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving 
full information mailed free on application, 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 
CUT THIS OUT If you want 100 different 

samples of magazines and 
newspapers & send with 10c. for 1 year’s subscription to 
The Welcome Guest, the best original magazine publish- 


ed which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 
ples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,Me 


Tf you want some inferma- 
tion about Ginseng send for 
“My New Book of Advice,.”” 
ae s frees; also my Great 


Need Catalogue for 185. 

















¥. B, MILLS, Box 697, ROSE HILL, N.Y, 
YOU CAN MAKE $2, 70,$19 A DAY 
Our 2t-page FREE 
tells how. Write 4, iy ¥ BOO 
INIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, Dept 352 Jackson, 





10 men in each State to trav- 

WANTE D el, tack signs and distribute 
samples and circulars of our 

goods. Salary $75 per month, #3 per day for expenses. 
KUHLMAN CO,, Dept. M, Atlas Block, Chicago 


FREE TO LADIES: 


lating line of work for Home decorating in art 
bala On velvet, duck, leather, silks. etc., no talent 

; outfit of Paints sent on approval; send at 
pa for Free sample. Agents and demonstrators 
wanted. Address Tapestry Paint Co. , Dept.12,Chicago, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Con 


get it to read. 


Hill News’’ and really it is not so much 
work as one might suppose. Later, we 
the ‘‘ News’’ 


in many ways. One boy 


| suggested that we should have a printing 


press, but we have not yet seriously con- 
sidered purchasing one. 
Yours very truly, 


Mary Benson, Iowa. 





Here is a recipe for neat-looking scrap 
books. Am glad you give the details, 
Miss Bomar, e. g., the pasting of the 
ragged edges under the clippings. This 
makes it easier for others to copy your 
plan.—President. 








tried all other treatments and | 


| otherwise of interest. 
ural method of treatment will | ot 
develop your bust from five to | 


Scrapbooks for the Library. 


Dear Help-One-Anotlhers: 
In almost every home in the commun- 


ity is to be found upon inquiry,*a book | 
These are | 


prospectus for agents’ use. 
usually of no to the owners and 
may, in most instances, 
nothing. We gathered up several after 
I had told the children how we could 
make a valuable: addition to our library,’ 
and they became really interested in the 
work. 

Each child was requested to bring every 


value 
be procured for 


morning clippings from papers and jour- | 


nals at home,—poetry, choice selections, 
including quotations, biographical sketch- 
es, items bearing upon history and things 
The best of 
were almost invariably made a part of the 
opening exercises. 

I put them all into large envelopes, 
and stored them until Saturday 


these 


away 


when a committee of the largest pupils | 


came to my room, helped me in sorting, 


| classifying, and arranging the selections 


| ready for work. 





| ing if there was any. 





for our scrapbooks. We had a bottle of 
paste and scissors in plenty and were now 
First, we cut out two 
leaves and left one throughout the book. 
This was to allow Space for the pasting of 
clippings on each side of remaining leaf. 
Then we trimmed the clippings to make 
them fit on the page, being sure that 
every word of the prospectus was covered 
if it had to be done by adding a little 
memory gem in remaining nooks, When 
one page was fitted out the selections 
were neatly gummed and put in place 
the ragged edges where the pages had 
being placed under the 


been cut away 


| edge of the clipping and pressed so on 


throughout the book. The 
then numbered, and on the blank pages 
back, which 


pages were 


in the were for names of 


subscribers, 


neat hand, quotations covering the head- 


On the 
pictures to 


cover we 
mounted pretty suggestive 
cover the name of the book, 
neatly thereon its name. On_ the 


inside we placed one of the little gum- 


and labeled 
new 


med labels which we had printed at a | 


small cost for our other volumes, reading 
as follows: ‘‘——Public School Library, 
No? —.’’ 

The books were then ready for use and 
we were really delighted with them. 

Of course, this 
once,—it was the 


was not all done at 


days,—and some of our scrapbooks are 


yet unfinished, will probably be at the 
beginning of next term, 


are interested and even the little ones 
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gether, and the paper is ready to be put 
into the library where the pupils may 


They all seem to enjoy the ‘‘ Badger 


hope to add new features and improve | 


an index was made out in a | 


work of many Satur- | 


but the pupils | 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


tinued 


have learned to discriminate articles of 
value. 





Ada Bomar, Arkansas. 





Some Games For Friday 
Afternoon. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers: 


pect something aside from their regular 
work on Friday afternoon. Not long 
ago I used the following plan which the 
| children seemed to enjoy it being a 
| change from the contests so often used. 
At recess I wrote these conundrums on 
the board : 
1. What fruits are found in 
(Dates.) ° 
| 2, What fruit suggests a bridal couple? 
(Pear.) 


History? 


|a pretty girl? (Peach.) 


4. What fruit isa color? (Orange.) 
A tree and a fruit. (Pine-apple.) 
6. An animal, a grain, and a bed. 
(Ape-rye-cot.) Apricot. 


| 7. To trim or cut off. (Prune.) 
| §. Found ina river. (Curre(a) nt.) 
g. A fowl and to cover with earth. 
(Gooseberry. ) 
10, A kind of shot. (Grape.) 
} a1. A fluid fruit. (Watermelon.) 
12. A girl’s name. (Olive.) 


couple. (Can’t elope—Cantaloupe.) 

14. The ‘‘Indiana Banana.’ (Pawpaw.) 

5. The name of a sea in Europe and 
to cover with earth. (Blackberry.) 

16. If I do not get them right I don’t 
care a ——. (Fig.) 

When time came for the contest I told 
the children we would ‘‘choose up’’ as 
we did for a spelling contest. 


naine of some fruit, after which I read 
each question. The side which first gave 
| the correct answer got credit for it. At 
the close, the side having the most cred- 
its won the game. 

Another device I sometimes use 
give the initials of some well-known 
author or statesman, requiring the chil- 
dren to guess who itis. The one who 
guesses it is allowed to give the next 
initials. This is an instructive as well as 
an interesting game if played with spirit. 

This is a game which children like 


is to 


very well. They take more interest if 
they are on ‘‘sides'’ working against each | 
other. I give the name of some animal 
is ‘‘dog."° The next animal named must 


have ‘‘y*’ for its first letter, 
name to begin with the last 


inimal previously named. 


each 
letter of the 
No animal is 


new 


to be given twice. 
highest wins the game. 
may be used with 


This same plan 


proper names, cities, 


countries, plants, etc. 
These devices may be old to some of 
the readers, but I hope they may prove 
o be of some benefit to a few. 


bo RiP, Mei 





How We Obtained A School 
Fund. 


Dear Help-One-Anotlers: 

In September I entered a new field of 
labor in C——a village six miles from | 
two enterprising Massachusetts cities and 
connected with both trolley 
cars. Owing to the easy access to these 
cities it had seemed 


and steam 


vastly more feasible 


Usually children of rural schools ex- | 


3. What fruit is a slang expression for | 


13. The plight of a hindered runaway | 


I then ex- | 
plained that the answer of each was the | 


The side scoring the | 


TRY THE VICTOR 


TALKS 
PLAYS 
SINGS 


our 
Home 


AO 





No Money 
In Advance 


Special Offer to Readers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


To any reliable school teacher steadily employed 
or other financially responsible person 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Our Victor Royal Talking Machine 
and your choice of one dozen Victor 
Recerds. (Lowest net cash price every- 
where $20.) 

If not satisfactory, return machine by ex- 
press at our expense and we charge you 
nothing; the trial is free. 

But we know you will be more than pleased 
to keep the VICTOR—and—if, after 48 hours’ 
trial at your home, it is satisfactory send us 

; balance of $15 payable in 6 installments of 


$2.50 AMONTH 


No bother with C. 0. 
Remember No guarantee from third 
parties; no lease or chattel mortgages; 
tnterest charged on payments. We will ued 
any responsible person to pay as agreed. 


#20 is the lowest net price at which a genu- 
ine Victor Talking Machine and one dozen 
Victor Records can be bought today ° 
where and the Victor is the best there ts. 
Do not confuse this with toy machines. This 
instrument has a spring motor, oak cabinet 
and the best reproducer made. It will play 
any disc records. Anybody can play it. 


| | TALKS! LAUGHS! SINGS! PLAYS! 


You can hear the best bands, choruses, 
| operas, soloists, comic songs, comic recita- 


7 








tions, etc., all in yourown home. Write today 
for free catalogue and list of 2009 records, 


The Talking Machine Company, 
107 Madison Street, Dept, 306 Chicago, Hl, 
FRE tothose who already own a Victor; 25 

of our new soft tone, non-scratching 


needles. Write for free sample package. Char- 
ges prepaid on Victor and Edison Records, 











DENTACURA 





TOOTH; PASTE 


endorsed by 3,000 Dentists 
is the best. It cleans the 
teeth heals and hardens 
the gums sweetens the 
breath and by destroying 
the harmful Bacteria of 
the mouth really becomes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all druggists, or direct for 
cents. Dentacura Come 
pany, Newark,N. J..U.S, A 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR POR 10 CENTS, 
S* ND us 10 cents in silver or stamps, together with 
the names of 10 persons wh« get mailat your post 
| office who are interested in music, and we will send 
you our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
| hundreds of subscriptions daily from persons who 
think our Magazine a bigger bargain than Harper's, 
Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journalor McClure’s. This 
is a special offer for a snort time only, so send ai once 
Our subscription price may acvance to $1.00 per year 
soon, Address, BURGES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. ES., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


INDIAN PALM BASKET, 25c. 


Hand woven from palm fibre by the Indians tn 
the Interior of Mexico. 8 inches high, strong, 
beautifully colored, useful and ornamental 
Warranted genuine Sold in curio stores at $1.10. 
We send it prepaid for 250. to advertise our 
Jarge collection of Indian Goods, Pueblo Rugs 
and Mesican Drawe Work at low prices. Unta- 
logue FREE with orders. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER C0., 
Dept. 75B. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 







































E. BR IEBBOK IRONER and PANTS CREAS.- 
| bade reat iton the gasorlamp, 2cents. DRYER 
CO., 145 EAST 23D ST., NEW YORK 

Don't pay double, ke-; 


\GENTLEMEN | your money until you 


examine our all wool $10 tailor conan to measure suits; 
write for free samples cloth; measuring tape, etc.: we 
make and ship, you examine before paying, Perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed; suit case free. Great Eastern 
Co., 232 Martense, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued 


to send all pupils above the sixth grade 
to the city, than to maintain a grammar 


| school in the town. After four years the 


school board reopened the school ‘and 
secured my services. 

I commenced the school year with 
forty-six pupils, comprising the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and first year High classes. 

‘*Pupils,’’ were all I had to begin with 
too; for charts, stencils, dictionary, and 
all reference books had found their way 
into other rooms and were claimed by 
right of possession. 

I had been informed at the very begin- 
ning that the books had been so expen- 
sive it would be impossible to purchase 
much else that year, so we endeavored to 
prove ourselves equal to the emergency. 











Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex? 


iliustrated 


Containe in one volume— 
Knowledge a Y: Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Know! a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Koowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iitestrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. P, PHILADELPHIA 








| during the remaining days: 











- Given to Ladies 


This Beautiful Couch | nail. 





nearest express office and we will send 

one assorted of Toflet pes Faron: 

a ira Gat See ey 
by sell 

aay nndeaaly, by ing our goods pe money, 


CROWN SOAP WOR KS, 


206 SOUTH WVOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILd, 


For selling 
only 4 dozen | 
packages ot |above mentioned dates and beheld the 

gar goods. | display of fruits, vegetables, 





“HOW TO INVEST” 


SENT FREE 


A valuable book full of coun, advice for 
those who would invest a 
teresting to new investors xplains and ~ 
lustrates mining terms in plain language. 
ab advertisement, we guarantee you will be 
well pleased with it, Sendstamp to pay pos- 
tage. 


WRIGHT, LILLY & CO., 
Colo. Bldg. Colorado Springs, Oolo. 





| pictures were made. 
| bit as popular as the tin types ever do. 





SUPERFLUOUS 


To remove hair use 2 Dissol- 
ver, or, better 7et,a razor, 


sealed information free 
108 A Pear! St. New York. 


| (race). 
| air, 














SPEED«eCOMFORT «SAFETY 


Boperb equipment and a diversity of beautiful 
scenery’ are some of the reasons given by 
frequent travelers for the popularity of 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


New Feet, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Cin 
cimnati, Chicago. vw Dining Car Service 
New York 


. B. Wallace, G, FAs a York 


. T, Jaeger, 


| good pictures, 








The very first day I heard rumors of the 
approaching County Fair and I also 
learned that prizes were offered for the 
best school exhibit. 

This is what we were able to prepare 
A neatly 
arranged collection of seeds, mechanical, 
free-hand and _ water-color drawings, 


| twenty-five pressed, mounted and named 
| wild flowers, a relief map of the town, 
| compositions and mathematical papers. 


These were entered at two Fairs and we 
were awarded over eiglit dollars in prizes 


a few girls received premiums on fancy 


articles, and the boys on vegetables, 
which they added to our fund. 

In October we gave the drama entitled 
‘‘The Doctor ;’’ this was followed by a 
cake sale. From both we realized nine- 
teen dollars. About the middle of No- 
vember, huge posters done by an artistic 
designer made their appearance in public 


places, some being so bold as to crowd 


themselves into the City Street cars. 
These announced that on the evenings of 
November —th and —th a Miniature 


| County Fair would be held in Memorfal 


As one entered the hall on one of the 


flowers, 
| poultry, farming implements and fancy 
articles and heard the fruit vender, the 


patent medicine man, Punch and Judy | 


manager and the whip dealer vieing with 
one another in high pitched voices, it 
was indeed difficult to convince one's 
self that one was not attending a bona 
fide fair. 

We had obtained a goodly number of 
yard sticks, fans, sample boxes, and bot- 
tles so all were supplied with the usual 


worthless souvenirs. One of the boys 


who was quite a successful amateur pho- 
tographer had a tent where flash light 
These proved every 


The races which lasted from eight till 


| nine on both evenings were for a purse 
| of one hundred and fifty (cents) and in- 


cluded the black, white, yellow, and red 
During the evening an ‘‘open 
given by fourteen 
stringed instru- 


** concert was 
members who played 
ments. 

A gate fee of fifteen cents per person 
was charged, (no teams allowed on the 
ground), 
of the side shows. Much of the fruit, 
candy, pop-corn, and peanuts were con- 
tributed by generous parties. 
proceeds amounted to $185. 

With our fund we purchased a few 
a set of encyclopedias, se- 





| Normal Instructor, 





and ten cents admission to all 


The net | 


ed a piano, and invested the remainder 
in reference books. Nor did we stop 
here, but from time to time through the 
entire year we gave entertainments and 
musicals. Each time the proceeds ex- 
ceeded the flight of our wildest hopes. 

I hope some of our money-making 
schemes may be as successfuly and enjoy- 
ably carried out by others who find it 
necessary to raise money. M. L. 

M. L. was so successful with her fair 
that I am sure other teachers will want to 
‘*follow suit.’’ Come to the Club again, 
and give us the detail work, so-that we 
shall know just how to.‘‘go and do like- 
wise.’’—President. 


‘fA Presidents’ Day.”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

Some days History pupils come to the 
class dull and inattentive. On such days 
I have tried the following plan for gain- 
ing their interest with success. 

Postponing the lesson until the next 
day or shortening the time of recitation 
of regular lesson, I announce that we 
will have a contest. This is met with 
approval and I proceed to hold the con- 
test at once. 

I tell them that I have a certain char- 
acter in History in my mind and they 
may each ask me a question about him, 
and when all have questioned me they 
can guess at his name. This they do by 
writing on slips of paper. The name of 
the successful pupil is written on the 
board. Another name is guessed at, and 
so on until time for the dismissal of the 
class. Sometimes I describe a character 
or event and have them tell who or what 
it is. 

When pupils get to the Presidents’ 





ad- 


| ministration in the United States His- 


tory, let each pupil personate a president 
throughout that part of History. Let 
them take their places in the class each 
day in the order of the administrations. 
When they have studied all of the les- 
sons, have a ‘‘Presidents’ Day,'’ as we 
called it, though we devoted only the 
usual time allotted the class. Each pupil 
procured the picture of the President he 
was personating and brought it with him 
to school. They took their places in 
order, bearing the likenesses of the Pres- 
idents. First Washington arose and gave 


| an acount of himself, telling of his early 
| life, then of the events of his administra- 


tion. John Adams followed this up with 
a short description of his deeds. The 
others took up their careers in a similar 
manner until all had finished. 

This serves as a good review as well as 
adds enthusiasm to the study of History. 


| This is my seventh school that I am now 


teaching and I have been a reader of 
now the Normal In- 
structor and Teachers' World, a large part 
of the time. 

Alice Smith Anderson, Miss. 


Some Hints. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

An instructor in Primary Methods at a 
Maine Summer School, once said., “'I 
always appropriate everything I see (ina 
| perfectly legal way of course), that will 


| be of any use to me in my work.’’ She 
was speaking of the many common things 
| that can be utilized in school work. We 


| rural teachers find our salaries too small 
to admit of spending much for busy work 
| cured a music and drawing teacher, rent- | materials, (which are an absolute neces- | Box 5087, 
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PORTRAITS: 
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Ten Different Pieces of Music, Full i} 
Worth $5, for 25c. Sent postpaid. SAA 
Dept. M., 1133 Broadway. New York. 


LADIES having fancywork to sell, Embroideries, 
Battenburg and Drawnwork, also to ‘do order work, 
send Gampea eg Ladies’ Exchange, Dept. A.K., 


34 Monroe St., Chicag 

WE PAY our agents $2.00 per thousand to dis- 
tribute samples and circulars. Either 

sex wanted. John T. Mason Co., Hancock, Md. 


LADIE paid $10.00 per thousand making little lace 
wheels at home. Easy work. Prompt pay. 
Send stamped envelope for 


108 Worth St., New York. 


wating oaks 
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US CARD CO., 26 


\d. COLUMB' 
FRECKLES == using Stillman’s mary Grane 


pa ge of spat beast, we my. for os post iculars, 








Salesman Wanted: I offer permanent, paying em- 
ployment to reliable men and women willing to devote 
either whole or spare time to selling our goods. For 
particulars write F. A. Miller, Pres't. Rochester, N. Y. 


WOMEN T0 SEI Shields at home; plain 


anton only. It’s all 

piece work ; y. No Loy | ee Send 
reply savebee ft Ag particulars pay. 
Universal Co., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2000 Poultry, Ferrets, Dogs, Parrots, Pigeons, 
Hares. etc., information col. 60 p. book 10c., 
list free. J. A. Bergey, Box 14, Telford, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving aon CLIN Free Book, 
GENECLINE & C 

10 E. 14th St., New York. 59 Baccerdt St.. Chicago, 

selling Oxydized medallion fob 


$4. 40 PER DA skirt ay sag acts like a human 


hand; sample free. Acme Mfg. Co., D. 10, Cincinnati, O, 




















Send five doliars to F. N. COX CO., Supt. 
Sharon Springs, Kans. for his Method of 
treating Drepepaia. Constipation and Indi- 
gestion, A positive cure in ninety days. No 
other expense. 


$8 PAID Sees 
a. W. SCO COHOES, N. ¥. 

$24 WEEKLY for man with rig to introduce our 
Stock and Poultry Remedies. 

We mean business and furnish best of references. Ad 
dress Dept.A, Royal Co-Op. Mfg.Co., Indiana polis,Ind 
AGENTS WANTED Sell our $1 bottle Sarsapa 
rilla for 35c; best seller; 200 


r pe cont rofit. Write to-day for terms and territory. 
EENE, 115 LakeSt., Chicago. 


jame, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 

* Earle tot ter teas o 288 
le Al 

of Finest oad ty -- at for & 


en. S ye oy ail for s 
weraree Zeent stamp. OHIO COMPANY, CaDizZ, OHIO, 





























re ar nee ere henna 

Ete postpaid(includingAg’tslovely 

NAMI ADAMS BROS. West Haven, Conn. 
AGENTS Golden Opportunity. {mprove it 
at once. Family Records. Memorials, 


Portraits, Frames, etc. Catalog and Samples Free 
Station U. C. P. CORY CO., 41-45 Jefferson 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles 
Landsfeld did it. Trial bottle 25c. 


Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 











/'VOCO FOR THE VOICE 


Clears throat instantly. Improves quality and tone. 
Used by all leading speakers and singers Trial 25 cts. 
DOUGLAS MEDICAL CO,, CHICAGO. 





PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS 
$4 paid for 1804 dimes; $15 paid 
for 1858 dollars; big prices paid 
for hundreds of other dates ; keep 
all money coined pefore 1879 and send 10 cents at once 
for a set of two coin and stamp value books. It may 
mean a pomtane te Pus Address C, F. CLARK E, 


Agent, Le Roy, N. Y. Dept. B. 





Bend us your address 

a ay ure::.<:; will show you 

how to —¥" me a “ y 

furnish the ys and teach yon - pon nat fi io 

the locality where you live, Send us your address and we wil! 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 


of 83 for every day’s work absolutely sure. Write at once 
BOYAL UFACTURING CO., Box 77Q, Detroit, Mich. 





Something Sweet, FREE, 4° fame b>, 
Dew process. Lasts 10 times as long as the ordi- 
nary kind. Just to get ecquainted if you will 
send us 5c to cover cost and d mailing, we will 
regular size 50c package sealed, postpaid 
Casco Chemical Co., Box 351b, Portland, Maine 


“EPILEPSY 


Successfully treated by specialists at GLENWOOD, 
high- agg tnetivetion in — famous Valley of the 
—— esiow. No treatment by 1, Book- 
free. nerie HEALTH RESORT co., 
Rochester, N. ¥e 
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Ungraded School 
Teachers’ Club 


Continued. 


sity in an ungraded school,) or for ma- 
terials for schoolroom decoration. 

I offer a few suggestions for the teacher 
who, like myself, has little money which 
she can spare for her school. One of the 
things my little ones enjoy using is the 
box of colored tablets. One of my pu- 
pils gave me some smal] sheets of bright 
colored label paper. I pasted the label 
paper smoothly on stout cardboard and 
then cut it into inch squares, circles, and 
triangles. In the first steps in number 
work, the children arrange them in 
groups of threes, fives, etc., on squares 
of paper which I provide, and then trace 
round them and color the squares or cir- 

cles which they have drawn on the paper. 
I spread them out on my table and ask 
Mary or Willie to draw out four purple 
squares or three green circles. They are 
not allowed to count them out, but take 
three or four of the required color at 
once. In this way the little tots soon learn 
to distinguish number groups at a glance. 

I have a box of cardboard patterns 
which the children trace and then’ color 
with colored crayons. I laid tissue paper 
over some of the outline pictures in the 
Normal Instructor and Teachers’ World, 
and traced them ; then, holding the tissue 
paper and cardboard together, cut out the 
pattern, 

I always have a box of colored tooth- 
picks and shoe-pegs. I discovered that 
by pouring boiling water overscraps of 
bright crepe paper I could extract 
enough color to color my toothpicks and 
pegs. The dark colors—such as deep red 
and dark green—give the best results. 
My pegboard I made myself. I secured 
a thin board on which braid had been 
wound. I marked it off in half-inch 
squares, made nail holes in the corners 
of each square, painted the board, and 
had a peg-board which answers my pur- 
pose as well as one which costs money. 


This may not be a new suggestion, but 
one worth repeating. I cut figures up to 
ten or twelve from old calendars—those 
with large figures preferred. These, 
pasted on cardboard squares, are very 
useful in number drills. I give a set of 
ten or twelve figures to each member of 
the class. If the drill is to be in multi- 
plication, one pupil steps before thie 
class, holds up a number, and calls upon 
any member of the class to multiply it 
by one of his numbers silently, giving 
him the product. The pupil facivg the 
class then tells him what his number is, 
and calls upon another. This should be 
done rapidly. There are a dozen ways to 
use these numbers, in multiplication, 
addition and subtraction. 

I have taught in some school-rooms 
that were not furnished with crayon rests 
under blackboards, and naturally the 
crayon was dropped in any convenient 
place. I got some empty ribbon rolls at 





the dry goods store which can be had for 
the asking, cut open the head of the roll, 
covered the outside with red crepe paper, 
and had a pretty cylindet box in which | 
I kept a supply of fresh long crayons. 
In a similar box on my desk I kept a) 
supply of well sharpened pencils to lend | 
to pupils who needed them during the | 
session, as I do not allow them to sharp- 
en pencils during schoo] hours. 

In the September issue of the Normal] 
Instructor and Teachers’ World, were | 


some pretty suggestions for decorating 


‘ 
| their gems, 


with autumn leaves; one being to ntake 
a trieze of leaves at the top of the black- 
board. As my blackboard space is ex- 
ceedingly limited I intend to get a roll 
of plain dark green or red wall paper, 
and fasten it as a sort of screen between 
two windows: decorate the top of this 
with a border design of preserved autumn 
leaves, and use the screen as a back- 
ground for groups of Perry pictures, or 
Hood's Photographs. These are espe- 
cially fine photographic views of noted 
geographical or historical places, with 
descriptions on the backs. They can be 


procured at smal]! cost by writing to C. 


I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sincerely yours in the work, 
B.S; 


It is just such hints as these given by 
B. S. that every rural teacher needs. The 
supply of helpful and inexpensive hints 
cannot equal the demand. If any teacher 
has found ‘‘something nice that costs 
next to nothing,’’ let him or her share it 
with us.—President. 


Teaching Memory Gems. 


‘‘What were you teaching your 
babies?'' asked Miss Otis of the Primary 
teacher, one bright September noon as 
they locked up the schoolhouse at Four 
Corners. 

‘Oh! That was only a new poem, 
they enjoyed learning ‘The Children's 
Hour’ so much, I thought I would teach 
them ‘Come to Me, O Ye Children,’ and 
as I have only two grades I have a few 
momens every day just before twelve,’’ 
said Miss Mann. 

‘*How I wish I had time,’’ sighed 
Miss Otis, ‘‘but you see I have three 
grades and have sixteen recitations every 
day, besides drawing and penmanship.’’ 

‘IT know, but can't you take a little 
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The Wheels and Running Gear of a Split 





IF pS Fg could gzamine cleeek Ay? wheels apd runnins ng gears of 
u red at $26.79 or lower you would 
ic 0 not nave’ the bogey cr any p’ om Tree cannot afford to use in the 
€2 bossy 8 at this price anything but the cheapest, 
shoddiest and most imperfect weterial ey rc be secured. Split Hickory Buggies are n 
bargain-counter ptices and ie used oe their geasgestion a © every 4 OR. of it, carefully 
y guaranteed 
Dur Price of Our Split Hickory Special Top Bugsy 
s $50 and We Cive You $75 Worth of Value. 
ag The wheels and run: ne and wo are the best selected epitt bichoey, Ls 
wor anshin, painting pholetering and every strict! 
first class in every way as a first class buggy sho be but 
OUR 30 DAYS’ FREE USE PLAN 
ar you an petals to qiesely ingpect every part of our 
ZY her's rom-factory-' saves you the job- 
bers ang seofers rofits. All N oft “4 is explained in our 
Free 1905 © etalege © of Vehicles and ‘Harn rness: — now 
ready for distribution. Write for it today. It isa money 
saver for you. 
THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO.,(.0.Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 224, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IF WE HELP YOU, WILL YOU HELP US? 


F you order The Model Vehicle from us and we you with a vehiole that suits you and on 
which we wil! save you from 40 to 50%—the retail dealer’ Dron will you help us sell other vehi- 
T sit cles in your ne : rhood? By our One Month's F ree Trial Plan you have the best prutection 
that anyone can give you. We will ship you any vehicle that ‘ou 
may select from our 1905 Catalogue, giving you One Month ree 
Tria! Use of same, and if at the end of that time, you are not sat- 
isfied that it is just what you want and that it suits you from top to Wm 
bottom, you send it back to us, we pay freight both ways, and it has 
not cost you epecwnt of expense. 4 peany ‘or a posta) will bring you 
our new 1905 e of all the styles we manufacture with fe aA 
tailed account aa our —— ral One Month’s Free Trial pian. and will tel) De 
you just why we are able to make this wonderful o: 
you do not want. a nee vehicle or set of harness yourself, 
tell ome of your friends who does, Our Medel Top Buggy 
is the most complete pate and Ep-to-date buggy ever 








produced by any manufacturer. We can finish it in any 
way you want—very fanc oy or plain, light or heavy. 
Every vehicle guaranteed in writing for two years. 
Don’t fail to write for our Catalogue today. ress 
The Mode! Carriage and Harness Co. 
137 W. Sixth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 























time for it, the children love it so and | 
they have so little to enjoy in their 
homes,'' urged Miss Mann gently. | 

“T'll try,’' thought Miss Otis as shoe | 
went past the great mill where most of | 
her children would soon be. That eve- | 
ning she studied her program long and | 
earnestly. | 

The next morning was bright and | 
frosty, and after the devotional exercises, 
Miss Otis said ‘‘Now children, instead 
of using your writing books this morn- | 
ing, you may copy this poetry on the | 
blackboard on the sheets of paper which | 
I have placed on your desks."’ 

The children found these lines which 
were taken from au educational paper :— 


‘*Mornings frosty grow and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold, 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear, 
Where rustling coru grows sere. 
Mustering flocks of blackbirds call. 
Here and there a few leaves fall ; 
In the meadow, larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet.’’ 


The children read this over in concert | 
slowly and speut the twenty minutes for 
the writing lesson in copying it care- 
tully. The best copy was saved for Miss 
Otis, each time. These she tied with a 
blue ribbon and kept in her desk. One 
day each week Miss Otis gave the exer- | 
cise instead of the writing lesson. A 
few minutes each day before the close of 
school was spent repeating a selection. 

At Miss Otis's suggestion the children 
bought blank books in which to copy | 


The children were very 
proud of their work, each wishing his 
work to look the best. When the term | 
closed the children had not only learned 


| but had a copy of some of the choicest 


gems of our poets. Among their favor- | 
ites were Bryant's poem on the Gentian , 

Whittier's Song of the Corn, and Tenny- 
son's Story of the Brook. | 





WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 


In every County to represent 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
WORLD’S EVENTS, 
PRIMARY PLANS, 


at Institutes and Summer Schools. 


Here is an opportunity for men and women who can do successful 
work to secure profitable employment during the summer vacation. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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IRLS, This genuine Bisque 
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All Steel $4.00. 


Two seat Lawn and cemetery 
ie Settee. 
Steel i wireand frame. Painted 
Dark Green orWhite. Freight 
ae paid east of Omaha. 
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TEACHERS VACATIONS. 


If you want to make money we have THE 
proposition. It is good anywhere. 
Let us show you what other teachers have 
for us during vaca 
line of beautiful ornamental shrub 
alties is handsomely illustrated, making It 
easy to interest every home owner. Write for 
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Ladies are as Weyer 
MAKE ARRANG 
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Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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lets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


Rest og hese vee to Mother and Child. 
Mrs, Wins) ‘*s SOOTHING Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY 3 EARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
Yor their “CHILDREN * WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHI LD, oD 
TENS theG 8, ALLAYSe Sall PAIN C CURES WIN 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGA, Bold 
by in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow's ae” and take no 
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| You've heard of trees of Liberty ; 


| As if no other, loftier thrill 


| You've read about the Charter Oak ,— 


| Then happier tread the dull, 


| That celebrate some victory, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Pieces to Speak 


Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 
How to make such suits as those ; 


Trees in the City. 
*Tis beautiful to see a forest stand, 
- Brave with its moss-grown | 





and the pride | How to fashion them with skill, 
Of nines —, to which the south! ow to guard against the chill. 
blan: | 


Comes with a kiss, as lover to his bride ; 


Did she live once, long ago, 
To watch the light grow fainter, as it | 


| In the land of ice and snow? 
streams | Was it first by Polar seas 
Through arching aisles, where branches | That she made such coats as these? 





interlace, Who can tell?—We only know 
Where sombre pines rise o’er the shadowy Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
gleams Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Of silver birch. trembling with modest | Promise of the coming spring. 
grace. Elizabeth E. Foulke. 
But they who dwell beside the stream 
gh hill When the Green Gets Back on 


Prize little treasures there so kindly the Trees. 


In the spring when the green gets back 
on the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, ° 
And your boots pull on with a right good | 
neeze 
And you think of your barefoot days; 
When you ort to work and you want to 
not, 
And you and your wife agrees 
Its time to spade up your garden lot— 
When the green gets back on the trees. 
Well, work is the least of my idees. 
When the green, you know, gets back on 


given ; 
The song of birds, the babbling of the 


rill, 
The pure unclouded light and air of 
heaven. 
They walk as those who seeing, cannot 


see, 
Blind to this beauty even from their 
birth ; 
We value little blessings ever free ; 
We covet most the rarest things of 
earth. 


But rising from the dust of busy streets 


These forest children gladden many the trees. 
hearts ; ‘ 
As some old friend their welcome pres- | When the green gets back in the trees 


and bees 
Is a buzzin’ aroun’ agin, 
In that kind of a ‘‘ lazy go-as-you-please’’ 


ence greets 


The toil worn sou], and fresher life 


imparts. 1 as 
Their shade is doubly. grateful when it Old gait they hum roun in; 
lies When wart oun’s all bald where the hay- 





Above the glare which stifling walls 
throw back ; 

| Through uivering leaves we see the soft 
1 aes skies, 


stood 
And the: crick’s s riz and the breeze 
Coaxing the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees— 





unvaried I like, as I say, in such scenes as these, 
trac The time when the green gits back on 
—Alice B. Neal. the trees. 
5 hike When the whole tail feathers o' winter | 
Memorial Trees. time 


Is pulled out and gone, 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 


Of battle trees you’ve heard, g 
And the sweat it starts out on 


Though sheltering beast and bird A feller’s forrerd, a-gitten’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 
Their sluggish sap had stirred ! I kind o’ like jes’ a loaferin’ aroun’ 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I-durn-please, 
When the green, you know, gits back on 
the trees. 
—James Whitcomb Rilev. 


What Do We Plant. 


About Penn’s Treaty tree, 

And how the Red Men never broke 
Their pledge of amity ; 

And all about the Boston Elm 
Of great celebrity. 


And yet,—and yet there were some trees 
Two hundred years ago, 


More Gomesttebed than were these 7 We plant the houses for you and me. 


Of which we’re proud to know ; We ee noo rafters, the shingles, the 
| For Gratitude had planted them, 
Rae fe Love hed made them grow. We plant the studding, the lath, the 





Instant relief, permanent comfort, sure cure by using 








NO Corn Killin iMfeae Plasters. A harmless and 
yey ke wafers easy to apply, | 
comfortable to affect 4 Package 25c. Guaran- 


teed to cure Or money y= k. Sample for 2c stamps. 
Agents Wanted. Best Supply Co., Sole Mfrs, ,Dept.4 Joliet, II! 


SHEET MUSID wis ae | 


te, Oak 





In Natick, Massachusetts state, 


The beams and siding, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the 


Two mission preachers taught, 
tree. 


And friendly Indians, soon or late, 
In awe and wonder sought 

To learn the truths of Peace and Riglit 
The pale-faced men had brought. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 

In council, then, they planned some gift | crag, : 
Those mission-men to please ; | We plant the staff for our country’s flag. 

No bear’s meat, furs, nor wampum belts | We plant the shade, from the hot sun 





Their grateful hearts would ease ; : free ; 
At last, they plant before each door We plant all these when we plant the 
Two trees, named ‘‘ Friendship Trees.’’ tree. 


—Henryv Abbey. 
And so, of all historic trees 
Made famous long ago, 
None were so sacred, quite, as these 
That Red Men did bestow; 
For Gratitude had planted them, 
And Love had made them grow. 
—Maria Barreti Butler. 


Plant Trees. 


Set out trees along the highway, 
Place them thick on either side ; 
In the present joyous spring time, 
Everyone lis part provide. 
| Set out walnuts, chestnuts, beeches, 
. | Where the playful squirrels come ; 
Pussy Willows. | In the tctalicke, 56 tnd spruces 
In her dress of silver gray Shall the song birds find a home, 
Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 
Like a little Eskimo, 
Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 
Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North Wind whistles, loud and shrill. | 








Let their branches growing, turning, 
Forming arches o’er the way, 
| Shield the horse and screen the rider 
} Through the long hot summer day. 
Thick green leaves the golden sunshine 
Hiding while the dog star reigns; 
Then when autumn paints them gayly, 
Carpeting the hills and plains. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight, 
—Anna G,. Marshall. 


When the green gits back in the trees— | 


| 
| 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? | 





To a land in such a plight. 


ONE OF OUR BARGAINS 


NEW YORK’S [AIL ORDER HOUSE 


Every careful bu who looks for the latest ef- 
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nderwear, Shirt Waists and 

("eee Shirt Waist Suits. Every new 

an i order makes another satistied 

— < “gas eastomer. Write for No. 1219 
which is 


This Corset Cover 


Regular 69c Value 
Made of Nainsook with 
a yoke of fine French 
Embroidery, with edge 
to match; neck and 
sleeves with Embroid- 
ered edge and ribbon 
' drawn through the 
embroidery. If togo by 

mail add 3c postage. 

Get Our New Catalog 

Free on request. Large 
variety and bar- 


gains way ahead of the stores. Goods guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. Write to 


Frank & Cummings Co., 21 E, 17th St. N.Y. 
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Free to Ladies 


Here’s a rich treat for up-to-date 
‘\ housekee; “or a 

Ice-Creams, Fruit-Frosts 

==) Sherbets and Water-Ices 









no eggs or heat. ~& introduce I will mail any 
housewife a few recipes free, on receipt of 
name and address. 








WILLIAM Y, Mfr 
Dept. G. iS6 En 9d Bt, Once ents, 0. 








BEAUTY 


Any Woman (an Obtain a Beautiful 
Complexion and Superb Figure. 
Remove Blackheads, Shaties. 
Blotches and Sallowness. Im- 
Prove the Figure and develop 
a Perfect Bust. Madam Le 
Moyne’s Book, a valuable col- 
lection of Toilet Secrets, tells 
how. Indispensable to cultured 
and refined ladies. UTELY 
FREE, nd 4 cents postage, 
as ee co. 


Oxone Cures 


Consumption 
and | Send it FREE! 


Ask Your Doctor if You Have Any 
sion of this Dread Disease, 


Make him tell you, for 
your very life depends u 
on knowing in time. iF 
he cannot tell you or tries 
to evade the question, 
write me all about your 
symptoms. Have a mi- 
croscopical examination 
of your sputum made and 
find out if itis the deadly 
consumption germs that 
cause your ailment. Dox 
tors, as a rule, will not tell 
a patient they have con 
sumption until there is 
left no hope of cure. Some 
doctors don’t know it 
themselves until the pa 
tient is ready to die. If 
you have consumption, 
old time methods of treat 
ment won't help you but 




















“ lj 

. V/ 
will send you to the grave just as surely as the host 
that have preceded you, if you take the same medi 


cines the doctors gave them. Don’t deceive yourself 
or allow anyone else to deceive you into believing yout 
case is different from others, You must have different 
treatment than they had if you everexpect to recover: 
something that will destroy the consumption germs 
before the germs destroy you. “OXONE” kills the 
consumption germ, is harmless in its action and I send 
it FREE for you to try. It costs you nothing to prove 
what “OXONE” wili do for the consumptive. The 
cost is mine. I will send to any sufferer from this fa 
tal disease a ten days treatment FREE, and let them 
judge its worth. Can any offer be more fair? I do 
this to prove that consumption is curable, and how 
quickly “OXONE” will relieve the distressing symp 
toms of this disease; how the fever subsides; coug! 
loosens; night sweats disap rand sunken cheeks 
fill out and lose their hectic look under its influence 
“OXONE” isa oes and tested cure, and is the onl 
remedy that will destroy the consumption germs in 
the human body without harmful effect to the tissues 
There is nothing like it, or equa! to it, in the treatment 
of this disease. If your life, or the life of someone 
dear to you, is in danger, “OXONE” is the help you 
need. Do not waste time, money and precious lives 
by trying to cope with so serious a disease with ordi 
nary drogs and remedies. “OXONE” means hope 
and cure for the consumptive, one I pay the cost of 
the trial. Write me to-day, rDE 
Dept. L, Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the treatment will pe sent you without delay. 
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6 Fuchsias, all different, 
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10 Superb Pansy 
15 Pkts, Flower Y oae all different, 2c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one, Catalog Free 
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“A LITTLE TALK ON MONEY t 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT” 


is the title of a booklet which will interest you I 
know. It will show you how to get ahead. No 
“fake,” fraud or foolishness; just a plain talk to ine 
tellige nt people—Send for it today. 

W.¢, HAMMER, 934 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUR 


Physical Traini 


3.—The Veins. 
Describe the veins. 


branches which in turn unite with 
others until the large veins emptying into 
the heart are formed. 

2. Into which cavity of the heart do the 
veins empty? 

The right auricle. 


3. How is the blood in the veins 
prevented from flowing in the wrong 
direction? 

By numerous valves which only 
allow the blood to flow towards the 
heart. 


4. What kind of blood flows in 
veins? 

Impure blood, of a purplish red color. 

5. Note some of the points of 
ence between the arteries and the veins. 

The former carry pure blood, the 
latter impure blood. The arteries carry 
the blood away from the heart towards 
the tissues of the body; the veinsact as 


to the heart. The arteries lie deep within 
the fleshy parts of the body, carefully 
protected ; the veins are just under the 
skin and may be seen on the back of 
the hand and other parts of the body. 
The veins are supplied with valves, 


the heart pumps the blood into the 
latter with enough force to carry it the 
required distance. The arteriesare large 
near the heart and very minute as they 
reach the tissues. 
as they start in the tissues and increase 
in size as they approach the heart. 


4.—The Capillaries 


1. What are capillaries? 

A network of minute blood-vessels 
which connect the extremities of the 
arteries and the beginning of the veins. 
They are foundin all the tissues of 
the body, so closely packed togetlier 


that it is impossible to prick the body 
without puncturing some of them, 
2. Give an idea of their size. 
Their name signifies hair-like, but, 


in truth, it would take many of them 
side by side to equal a hair in diameter. 
It is estimated that three thousand of | 


them, placed side by side, would not 

measure an inch in width. 
3. What change takes place in the 

blood in the capillaries? , 
The walls of these vessels are so thin 


that the serum of the blood flows through 
them into the tissues of the body, carry- 
ing the necessary nourishment to them. 
At the same time the waste matter is 
caught up by the blood and passes 
into the veins. Thus the pure blood 
brought to the capillaries by the arteries 
is replaced by the dark, impure blood | 
which starts on its trip to the heart. 


5.—Plan of Circulation. 


1. Describe the course of the blood. 
Two large veins (one formed by the 
union of all the veins in the upper part 
of the body, the other the result of the | 
union of the veins of the lower part of 
the body) pour a volume of impure blood 
into the right auricle, from whence 1t) 
passes into the right ventricle. From 
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FREE 
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| from pure to impure. 


there it is forced into the pulmonary 
artery which carries it to the lungs. In 
the capillariesof the lungs the dark, 
venous blood is purified and becomes 
bright red. It returns to the heart 
through the pulmonary veins which 
empty into the left auricle. From there 
it passes into the left ventricle, which 
when full, contracts and sends the blood 
with great force into the aorta. As we 
have already learned, the aorta spreads | 
its branches throughout the system, the | 
extremely small branches being the cap | 
illaries, in which the blood changes 
The veins startin | 
the capillaries and empty into the right 
auricle of the heart as described. Thus 


| the circulation continues without ces- | 
' sation during life. Note that 1m the capil. | 
‘aries of the lungs the blood 1s changed | 
from impure to pure, while in the cap- | 
illaries of the tissues, 
takes placé. 


an opposite effect 
The blood ali passes trom 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


They are large pipes which convey 
.the blood as it returns from the tissues 
to the heart. The numerous small veins 
in the tissues unite and form larger 


the | 


ditfer- | 


return pipes and convey the blood back | 


which are not needed in the arteries, as 


The veins are small | 






ng and Hygiene 


(Continued from page 22) 


| the heart to the lungs and back again to 
| the heart before it is sent on its jour- ; 


| ney through the body. 
2.. Who discovered the 
circulation of the blood? 
An Englishman named Harvey, in 1618. 


Healthy Circulation. 


1. What is necessary to produce heal- 
thy circulation? 
Exercise, heat, proper food, fresh 


air, loose, comfortable clothing. 

2. What common ailments are caused 
by unhealthy circulation? 

Dizziness, headache, fainting. 

3. What substances have a particularly 
bad effect upon the blood? 

Alcohol and tobacco. 





in the blood? The small blood-vessels 
| become enlarged and the blood settles 
|in them and prevents the proper flow 
| through the system. Red noses and 
| faces are thus caused by permanent 
| enlargement of the blood-vessels 
| 
| 


Suggestive Outline of the Circulation 


of the Blood. 


| 1, Blood-vessels. 
tubes which carry 
through the body, 
arteries, 
veins, 
capillaries. 
2. Arteries 
carry pure blood, 
lead from the heart to the tissues, 
grow smaller and smaller, 
branch out into all portions of the 
body 


the blood 


| 

main one called the aorta, 

important arteries 

| pulmonary, 

| subclavin, 

| carotid, 

femoral. 

3. Veins 
carry impure blood, 
conmence in the capillaries, 
grow larger as they near the heart, 


carry blood tom the tissues to 
the heart. 
Capillaries. 
fine network of tiny blood- 


vessels, 


connect the extremities of the 
arteries with the veins, 
one-three-thousandth of an inch 


in diameter 
thin covering which allows the 
serum to pass through, 


method of the 


4. What is the result of much alcohol | 
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wo. Years: crepit iF NEED 
sape ABC to furnish your home with a jeoED High- 
Grade Cornish Plano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged 


to meet your convenience. Special terms. We on satisfy any 


$25 efits] 2 


what “a 
Balance at your own | 


and dealers charge. 
eryhody has the x 

| convenience 

| 


of our Factory prices and 
| 


can buy on any terms in 
reason, We will shipany 
Piano or Organ on 
days’ trial. Freight paid 
} at our risk and safe delivery guaranteed, 
| after one month's use in your own home. We do not make or bell 
cheap, trashy goods, but only the old reliable Cornish Pianos and 
Organs—-High Urade, First Class. Warranted for twenty-five years. 


ne money in 
Distance is ‘FREE 


vance. (Goods shipped 
| 
n 
Wes Ai? Te Benutitu 






















Payment commences 
We shi Cornish Album, a 
marvel of printing, 


| prompt y color and design. 

eve: ty A setof Solenet 
and embossed Minia- 
We have ture Pianos and 

250,000 "toe 
° tT unique 
satisfied registered refer- 
ence book—5,000 
patrons, recent purchasers 
If you want to hames and ad 


dresses — some 
that you know. 
4. Our plan to 
give every pur 
chaser 06 FREE 
music lessons— 
able collection of My the most success- 
Jul tuition in the 
purchasers. world, 
All these FREE if you write AT ONCE and weation thie magazine. 
REMEMBER!! We make here in our own large and com 
plete Factories in beautiful Northern 
Now Jersey, the ERI! Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 


Organs. Wo employ hun- 
S$ i 7) FIRST 
PAYMENT 


dreds of skilled mechan- 
1cs, and we build and sell 

Balance $5 a month or 
at your convenience 


boy a first-class 
Piano or Organat 
factory cost we 
invite you to 
write to as to-day 
for our remark- 








| at First Cost direct tothe 
| general public the finest 
Pianos and Organs in 
America. You can't get 
a Cornish if you don't 
come to us direct, and if 
you do we insure your 
satisfaction by our iron-clad hond hacked up by a Million Dol- 
lars of Piant and Property. Don't think of buying else 
where—Get the Cornish Plan First. 


CORNISH (0: Washington, New Jersey 


Established 60 Yoars 

















blood in them changes trom 
pure to venous 
packed tightty in 
of the body. 
5. Circulation. 
impure blood enters right auricle, 
thence to right ventricle, 


every part 


torced through pulmonary artery | 
into lungs, 

purified and returns to leit) 
auricle, 


thence to left ventricle, 
forced into the aorta. 
through the arteries to capt) laries, 
changed to 1mpure blood 
back through veins to 
auricle, 
6, Active circulation 
aided by 
exercise, 
feeees tood, 
oose clothing, 
air and sunlight, | 
impeded by 
alcohol, 
tobacco, 
excessive tea and coffee 
ing, tight clothing 
7 Common results of unhealthy circu- | 
lation | 
red face and nose, 
fainting, 
palpitation of heart 
headache, | 
| 


right | 


drink - 


dizziness, 
chills. 





A Reliable Heart Cure. 


Alice A.Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich,Conn. | 
says 1f any sufferer trom Heart Disease | 
will write her she wiil without charge 
— them to the perfect home cure she | 
use 


GUN 


OLD EYE 


Civil War Relics ,... 
Curios for Cosey 
Corners and Dens 


in exchange for old paper, books, copper, brass, 
lead, rubber boots and shoes, 


WALSH’S SONS & CO., 
260 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


FRE 





Write for circular, 





OUR ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE OF 


SILK SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 


oo, AND LALDIAS WEARING APPAREL. 


| Ost bo phiir SC, 


14 and 16 Wooster streat, New York City. 








WE PAY CASH 


to agents for sellin 
“CETACOLOR” 
The only preparation known for setting colors in 
wash goods ot all descriptions—Snirt waists, Dres 
ses, Wrappers, Aprons, Hose, Boy s Waisis, Men's 
Colored Shirts, etc. Colors guaranteed not to fade 
alter using Cetacolor. Send lvc for package large 
enough tor four washings. Full particulars tree, 


Cetacolor Co., 196 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


YPEWRITERS ware; 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Ms onntec arers: mo) SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al. 
lowing rental oy apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
212 La Salle Street, Chieago, IIL 


eS BATH. TUB 


Wei ht 16 pounds. Cost little, 
quires Litthe Water, 


STRONG, DURABLE. Also 
VAPOR BATH CABINETS. 


Write for special offer Agents wanted. Address 
R C IRWIN, 103 Chambers St.,New York, N. Y. 

























MADE NEW. Away with glasses. By 
Dr. Foote, Box 788, New York. 


mail loc, 


PIANOS 
AND 
ORGANS 


isis 
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Shur-On 
Fye-glasses 


‘Improve the looks as well as the sight 


That’s one of the great things about Shur-On Eye- 
Neater and more comfortable and eptiiely 
ifferent from ordinary glasses. Won't come off tiil 
you take them off. 
All shapes: used with any nose-guard. 
Atall opticians. ‘Shwr-On” on every pair. 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
for the name of your optician. Send for a copy to-day 
and learn some important facts about the eyes. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Extablished 1864 
207 Court St. Rocheste ‘ 


r, N. 











MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET PowoeR 















A Positive Relief for 
Hands, 






Monee sto. sure that you get 
os vor Oy mt = = cents. Sample free. ‘tr o— 
m, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S vioLee TALCUM:,, 












Tau ght 

»», By Corresponden 

’ Our Individual Method 
“THE ACME WAY.” 


' Ours ls the only correspondence 
school 














\ Fitst—That guarantees 
to1efund tuition to every 
student not satisfied with 
the course studied. 
©) Second—That teaches 
solely the several branches 
of drawing, having separate 
courses in Illustrating, Car- 
tooning. Commercial or Ad- 
( veitisement Designing. 
Mechanical, Architect- 
, ural Drawing, etc., etc, 
a Thitd— That has a fac- 
 ulty composed of ex- 
: petrienced specialists 
who know how to 
teach, and have made 
that business a study 
Foutth—Whose in- 
oy structors give not 
ouly personal atten- 
tion to criticizin 
each student's wo1 
» —but special train- 
|) ing adapted to their 
individual veeds, 

( Fifth- Whose art 
students study the styles of many artists, from fac-sim- 
ile, same size reproductions of their diawings, equal to 
the originals, 

Wri e teday for illustrated booklets, student's letters 
and information about your preferred conrse, 


Acme School of Drawing,’*s:2"Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SALESMEN \ WANTED 



































pete us and we will etart you 
2. anent and very 
pel The 
MOAGO hos many points 
of superiority over any 
mordine, bat sells ott ite erient 


Front bo 

bolstered — ‘of the 
opeoited * Standard” 

ines. Qatalogue and fall 
information free. 


THE CHICAGO WRITING BACHINECO., 9) Wendell &t., CHICAGO, ILL, 




















Drawing Intelligently | 
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Lessons in Expression. 
By Grace B. Faxon. 


Teachers are invited to contribute a list of poems on which they 
would like talks written. Address all communications relating to 
this department to (Miss) Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

The invitation given in this department last month to send 
programs descriptive of a holdiay celebration to Miss Faxon here 
repeated. Anyone forwarding to her a program used in the recog- 
nition of Lincoln's Birthday, Washington's Birthday, Closing Day, 
Mother's Afternoon, etc., with the necessary explanatory words, 
will receive a fine recitation suited to schoolroom use, with a talk 
on how to render it, printed on heavy paper. 


‘ 


How He Saved St. Michael’s. 


I. 


*Twas long ago—ere ever the signal gun 

That blazed before Fort Sumter had wakened the North as one ; 

Long ere the wondrous pillar of battle-cloud and fire 

Had marked where the unchained millions marched on to their 
heart's desire. 

On roofs and glittering turrets, that night, as the sun went down, 

The mellow glow of the twilight shone like a jeweled crown, 

And, bathed in the living glory, as the people lifted their eyes, 

They saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. Michael’s, rise 

High over the lesser steeples, tipped with a golden bail, 

That hung like a radiant planet caught in its earthward fall ; 

First ylimpse of home to the sailor who made the harbor round, 

And last slow-fading vision dear to the outward bound. 

The gently gathering shadows shut out the waning light ; 

The children prayed at their bedsides as they were wont each 
night; 

The noise of buyer and seller from the busy mart was gone, 

And in dreams of a peaceful morrow the city slumbered on. 


IT. 


But another light than sunrise aroused the sleeping street, 

For a cry was heard at midnight, and the‘rush of trampling feet; 

Men stared in each other’s faces, thro’ mingled fire and smoke, 

While the frantic bells went clashing clamorous, stroke on stroke. 

By the glare of her blazing roof-tree the houseless mother fled, 

With the babe she pressed to lier bosom shrieking in nameless dread ; 

While the fire-king's wild battalions scaled wall and capstone high, 

And painted their glaring banners against an inky sky. 

From the death that raged behind them, and the crush of ruin 
loud, 


| To the great square of the city, were driven the surging crowd, 


Where yet firm in all the tumult, unscathed by the fiery flood, 


| With its heavenward pointing finger the church of St. Michael’s 


st 


III. 


But e’en as they gazed upon it there rose a sudden wail, 

A cry of horror blended with the roaring of the yale, 

On whose scorching wings updriven, a single flaming brand, 

Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a bloody hand. 

‘*Will it fade?’’ the whisper trembled from a thousand whitening 


lips ; 

Far out on the lurid harbor they watched it from the ships. 

A baleful gleam, that brighter and ever brighter shone, 

Like a flickering, trembling will-'o-the-wisp to a steady beacon 
grown 


‘*Uncounted. gold shall be given to the man whose brave right 
hand, 

For the love of the periled city, plucks down yon burning 
brand!"’ 


So cried the Mayor of Charleston, that all the people heard, 
But they looked each one at his fellow, and no man spoke a word, 


IV. 


Who is it leans from the belfry, with face upturned to the sky—- 
Clings to a column and measures the dizzy spire with his eye? 


Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that terrible, sickening 
height, 

Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in his veins at the 
sight? 


But wel he has stepped on the railing, he climbs with his feet 
and his hands, 

And firm on a_ narrow projection, with tlie belfry beneath him, 
he stands! 

Now once, and once only, they cheer him—a single tempestuous 
breath, 

And there falls on the multitude gazing a hush like the still- 
ness of death. , 


V. 


Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save the goal of the 


re, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on the face of the 
spire 

He stops! 
track, 

And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, 
shattered and black ! 

Once more the shouts of the people have rent the quivering air; 

At the church door mayor and counci!] wait with their feet on the 
stair, 

And the eager throng behind them press for a touch of his hand— 

The unknown saviour whose daring could compass a deed so grand. 


Will he fall? Lo! for answer, a gleam like a meteor’s 


the red brand lies 
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need of it ; we know you wiil beinter- 
ested in the Appliance andin what 
joes, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


452 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U.S. A. 






GROWER 


Our Guarantee 
BACKED BY THE BANKS 


We willsend ‘you an Evans Vacuum Cap 


if you do not cultivate a sufficient growth 
of hair within this time to convince you 
that this method is effective, any bank in 
St. Louis with whom the deposit is made 
will return your money. 

Even one application of a Vacuum gives 
the scalp a pleasant tingling sensation that 
denotes the presence of new life in the 
scalp and which cannot be obtained by any 
other means. 

It requires only about ten days to get the 
scalp loose and pliable, which condition is 
absolutely essential to the life 
and growth of the hair---the 
hair cannot thrive in a tight 
and congested scalp. r 






















Let us send you some lit- 
erature about this invent- 
ion---even if you are not in 






























Vibration is the Law of Life 
A BOON TO HUMANITY 





The Simplest Di y of the Twentieth Century. 
As , Mush of a Rocensity as a Hair Brush 
MOTHERS, WIVES, 
ALL WOMEN 


find the application and 
use of the 


“Spinal Brush” 


one of the Greatest Blessings 
ever offered humanity. 
Nothing within reach 
has so inestimably reliev- 
ed womankind from weake 


nesses, debilities, Neural- sniamdeieds 
gm, Faceache, Exhaustion, le are lessen- 
Backache, Headaehe, and the 3 dally applica. 
many kindred ailments to " of the “bpins al 
which nearly all women are am err ew a 
ps oO 
prose. which ie 2 heir, 











— motes circule 
jon, elasticity of 
mind and body.and 
rod 


tentment and true 

happiness which 

essentially makes 

=e grand, sweet 
song. 


Bruck with full 
direct 


The English Syndicate, 
A. & P, Company, 
1183 Broadway, St. James Bidg., 

Reom 133, New York City. 








by prepaid express to use thirty days, and E 
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: VI. 


But why does a sudden tremor seize on them as they gaze? 

And what meaneth that stifled murmur of wonder and 
amaze? 

He stood in the gate of the temple he had periled his 
life to save, 

And the face of the unknown hero was the sable face of 
a slave! 

With folded arms he was speaking in tones that were 
clear, not loud, 

And his eyes, ablaze in their sockets, burnt into the eyes 
of the crowd. 

‘‘Ye may keep your gold, I scorn it! but answer me, ye 
who can, 

If the deed I have done before you be not the deed of a 
man?’’ 


VI. 


He stepped but a short space backward, and from all the 
women and men 

There were only sobs for answer, and the mayor called 
for a pen, 

And the great seal of the city, that he might read who 


ran, 
And the slave who saved St. Michael's went out from its 


door a man, 
—Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


Talk. 


This selection is dramatic in character, the story ofa 
heroic deed.. Ask the reciter to read it several times and 
then to tell the story in his own words. 


I. 


The first verse is descriptive, laying the scene. The 
first four lines may be given in a clear, descriptive tone 
without gesture, but with such sincerity of manner as to 
arouse the listeners’ attention at once. Let the voice fall 
on ‘‘ago,’’ ‘‘one,’’ and ‘‘desire.’’ Linger on the words 
‘‘long ago,’’ color ‘‘blazed.’’ With line five take a step 
forward. I do not recommend gesture through lines five 
and six. It is in poor taste to begin a recitation with 
much gesture work, as attention is directed to the reciter 
instead of the recitation. Do not pause after ‘‘and’’ in 
line seven. In elocution, commas mean little or nothing. 
We endeavor to give no prominence to small, unimportant 
words. Let us decide to place St. Michael’s Church at 
our oblique right, that is a little right of front. Then on 
‘lifted their eyes’’ glance upward at oblique right. On 
line eight, the right hand may slowly ascend at oblique 
right, wrist leads. Make this such a slow gesture that the 
end of the gesture will not be reached till the word 
‘“‘high.’’? Then the hand comes up higher than the wrist. 
Hold gesture through line ten. Give emphasis to 
“‘lesser.’? On line eleven bring hand down to mid-front, 
palm down, and carry slowly from mid-front to side. On 
line twelve continue the gesture from side to a little back 
of body. Takea step forward on line thirteen as you 
present a new picture. On ‘‘gently gathering shadows’’ 
let both arms be stretched front from shoulder, palms up, 
carry arms toward mid-front; on ‘‘shut out,’’ turn palms 
vertical and outward and carry out to sides. Throughout 
these lines the idea of the calm and peaceful aspect of the 
sleeping city is conveyed. Let the action be slow, the 
tone low and hushed. On ‘‘prayed,’’ clasp hands at chest. 
On line fifteen let right hand remain on chest and the left 
carried front, palm down. Repeat gesture for last line. 


II. 


There is a complete change of manner. Intensity and 
excitement pervade the rendering. Bring out the terror 
of the scene by facial expression as well as by tone and 
gesture. The word action is hurried, yet stop to color 
words, such as ‘‘rush,’’ ‘‘trampling,’’ ‘‘frantic,’’ ‘‘clash- 
ing,’’ etc. As to gesture, in the first line the right hand 
may ascend high out from shoulder; bring it near ear in 
the first part of the second line; carry out quickly on 
‘rush of trampling feet.’’ Bring both hands down clinch- 
ed at sides on ‘‘stared in each other's faces,’? body rigid 
as with terror. On ‘‘mingled fire and smoke’’ let hands 
be carried back and forth in front of body. On ‘‘clashing 
bells’? one hand may ascénd high front of body, and be 
carried back and forth for ‘‘stroke on stroke.’’ Let both 
hands ascend front, palms down, on line five, and on line 
six cross wrists on chest, elbows hugged to body. On 
line seven, let hands ascend high front wrists leading. 
Hold through line eight. On line nine let the left hand 
fall at side, the right be carried just back of body at waist 
level. Carry round to front on the next line. Now let it 


ascend high at right oblique on line eleven and hold 
through the twelfth line. 





IIL. 


Keep up the vividness of the picture. .The hand 
is drawn toward body and then with the left is clasped 
tightly at chest; the body quivers with excitement; the 
eyes are uplifted in the direction of the steeple. On 
line three, the left hand is clenched at side, the right as- 
cends again at right oblique. Hold through line five. 
‘* Will it fade?’’—a half whisper. The attitude is that of 
suspense. The right hand is brought to near face, fingers 
closed, if you like, or open, trembling in excitement. 
The left is out from side: the body is poised forward. 
Carry right hand out from shoulder, drop left, on the 
last part of this line. On -the next, locate harbor as be- 
fore in front, with right prone hand. Carry hand high 
right oblique on line seven and hold through line eight. 
Take a step forward, stand erect, let the voice come firm 
and strong. Carry supine hand out strongly on ‘‘strong 
right hand.’' Let it ascend high in direction of the 
steeple on line ten. I should use no gesture in last two 
lines. 

IV. 

Step-back as in amazement, letting eyes and hand as- 
cend on line one. In line two impersonate the man’s 
action. Clasp each arm with the other hand as though 
clinging toa column. Look straight up in last part of 
line. Clasp hands at chest. Let the voice be ‘*breathy,’’ 
that is your breathing is audible, showing in your tones, 
as is the case in excitemet. On ‘‘hero undaunted’’let 
hand ascend out from shoulder. On ‘‘terrible, sickening 
sight’ bring both hands toward eyes. On line four 
bring closed hands to chest. ‘‘But see'’—the body is 
carried forward, the hand also is stretched upward. Keep 
it there as you picture the scene. On ‘‘belfry beneath 
him’’ carry hand lower. On line seven carry hand out 
from shoulder with a wave movement as in cheering. 
Give the last line in a monotone to convey the deathlike 
silence. One hand may be raised near body. 


Ve 


A very, very slow gesture ascending right oblique, so 
slow that it will take two lines to reach the climax. 
Let the wrist lead, that is, the wrist is higher than the 
hand. On ‘‘Will he fall?’’ clasp hands in agony of 
fear, eyes are in direction of steeple. Picture the burn- 
ing brand coming down by a quick gesture from high 
right oblique descending to low mid-front. The word 
action is very rapid. On line five carry both hands high 
in front, hands quivering as they ascend. Indicate the 
church door at right oblique at waist level, palm is up. 
On line seven carry hand in then out again, this time 
with palm vertical. On last line the hand may be carried 
high out from the shoulder. ; 


VI. 


Here we begin to lead up to the climax of the piece 
which comes on ‘‘a slave.‘' The hands may fall at sides 
during first two lines, but let the body be poised for- 
ward, slightly swaying in anxiety. The voice falls at 
the end of each question. Let hand be carried up, palm 
out right oblique on line three. Bring hand in toward 
face on first part of line four then carry out again on last 
part. Make a pause of suspension before ‘‘a slave'' and 
let the word come with full value. Pause after it. Give 
the next two lines quietly without gesture. Characterize 
the slave, his attitude—he stands erect with arms folded. 
Let his tones be low, passionate, thrilling. Show his 
contempt of the money in the way you utter ‘‘scorn.'’ 
Let full emphasis be given to ‘‘man.’’ 


VII. 


Drop arms and assume your role of narrator. Take a 
step backward. I should employ no gesture in the first 
three lines. On last line, the hand may ascend toward 
church spire and then be carried high out from shoulder. 
Pause before ‘‘a man,’' thus suspending interest. Give 
the word with the conviction that the slave has reaped 
his full reward. Do not relapse into your own person- 
ality too quickly. 





In our higher and happier moods, I think we all have 
visions of the truth that we never are nor can be paid for 
our best, save only in the doing of it. Our finest devo- 
tion is never recompensed in terms of the market. It 
never can be. We give ourselves, and find in return our 
larger life.—Frederwckh L. Hosmer. 





The way to gain a good reputation is, to endeavor to be 
what you desire to appear.—Socraées, 
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Attrartile Display Cases 
Tacks with Plain and College Colors, Numbers, 
Letters, Plain Tops for marking; German Silver, 
Brass and Steel. Special tacks with imprints. 
HAWKES-JACKSON CO., Mxrs. 82 Duane St. N.Y 


RETAILED AT 
L K WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
GOODS CUT ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


Save Enough on Each Purchase to Pay for the Trimmings, 
Pure Silk Lining Taffeta, all colors 3$c, Ketail@ 5S0c 


“ * $1.15 





Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors 49c, 


Biack Taffeta, yard wide 87 c, 

Habutai Wash Silk, 27 inches 48c, 
Natural Pongees 45c, 

pie fu otis fabrics gil colors. iniis 

cbai L. joney re! 5 

ore COLOR SANPLES eat ee 

THE CHESTER MILLS 
434 Broadway, New York City. 


RECORD. 


A beautiful picture 16x20 in 
rich colors upon a back- 
ground of SOLID GOL D. 
Around the picture are ten 
spaces for photographs, 
which include two for fath- 
er and mother. In each 
Space is a beautiful flower, 
pansies, roses, sweet Ss, 
etc., 
been sold already and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Worth 50c. Sample post 
paid for Ie. or 12 for st 
or 100 for 88.00. A 14k 

OLD FINISHED 
WATCH FREE WITH 
EVERY ORDER fer 
1 You can easily sell 
100 in a 
17.00 clear protit. Deautiful 
rames $1 each or $10 a doz- 
en. We give credit 
after the first order If re- 
quested. Write for FR EE catalog of Memorials, Religious and 
other pictures with which agents make BIG MONEY, Cut 
this out and address HOWE NOVELTY MFG. CO.. Clerk 
J.3, Englewood Station, Chicago, Ill. 








THE FAMILY 








To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 
preparations where they are at present unknown, 
we offer 60 cash prizes--$500 in GOLD, FREE. 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begun 
to lose your hair, or never having had much, now 
wish it luxuriant, YOU HAV AN EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn asmall fortune and in any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you for 
your trouble, We find that each new patient is 
the means of sending ws so many others that we 
can easily afford to pay large sums for new —. 
WRITE TO-DAY! The particulars are free, but 
it you will enclose Bc. to help us pay postage, we 
will send a trial treatment consisting of a 
bottle of Hatr Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 
of Terebene Soap and a book on the care of the hair 
which will enable you to become a Hair Specialist 


$500. yourself, All this sent free in sealed package if 
you will send 6c. to help defray postage. Address 


DR. A. FE, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 
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Nearly a million have | 
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Wanted, by Success Magazine 
9 on a Straight Salary Basis 

@ young man or woman in every county to take charge of our 

subscription business. A few traveling positions also open, 
Positions permanent. References required. Apply to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk 96, University Building, New York, 











The cheapest form of transportation known, the most- up-to 
date motorcycle made, a Chance to Make Meney during 
Leisure hours. 
WHAT YOU GIVE US 
A litle money, a little spare time, 
THE THOPMAS AUTO-BI CO., 


Cat sent free. 1443 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHEK> WORLD 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be auswered in tne next issue aftcr ‘heir receipt. owing to the time re- 
guired for publication. and omissions are frequently neces a.y.on account of limited space and 


the large number received. A remittance often cents with -ac> 
* ‘Teachers who desire a- ‘gu.nents or outlines for debates or 


curesa prompt reply by privates letter. 


“sestion, or each problem, se- 


essays, will be accommodated if they send one doltez. 


All matter for this department shou!'d 5 
Wilmington, Del. 


Why does Easter come the 23d of April tais 
year instead of the 26th of March? The rule. gov- 
erning Easter is that it shall come the first Sun- 
day after the first Friday after the first full moon 
on or after the 21st of March. The moon fulls 
the 21st of March, so it seems to me the 26th 
should be Easter.—L. H. 








Have You Worn Them? 


Not “celluloid’’"—not “paper collars’; but made 
of fine cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen 
goods and cost of dealers, for box of ten, 25 cents 
(246 cts. each). 


No Washing or Ironing. 


When soiled, discard. By mail ten collars or 
five pairs cuffs 30c. Sample collar or pair 


| mining this by the Epact, or number for 


This is explained by the fact that it is 
not the actual moon in the heavens by 
which Easter is regulated, nor the mean 
astronomical moon, but an imaginary or 
ecclesiastical moon, which always fol- 
lows the real moon, sometimes by two or 
even three days. The method of deter- 


fixing the date of the new moon in the 
ecclesiastical calendar (which is found 











cus for 6c.in U. S. stamps. Give size and | | 
style. j 
Reversible Collar Cu., 

Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 








FREE PAINT SAMPLE, OFFER 


by the Dominical Letter and Golden 
Number), is hard to understand. 

1. By whom and under what circumstances was 
the song “Dixie’’ composed? 2. (a) What is 
meant by a government “de facto’? (b) “de 
jure’? 3. When and under what circumstances 
was “Magna Charta’”’sigued? 4. How many U. S. 
mints are there and where located?—J. E. C. 

1. There are several songs by the name 
of ‘‘Dixie.’’ The best known is prob- 
ably the popular ballad by D. D. Em- 
mett (1859), first given by Bryant’s Min- 
strels at Mechanics Hall, New York City. 
It was appropriated by the South and be- 
came one of the Confederate battle songs 
of the Civil war. 2. (a) Government 
existing actually or in fact; merely by 





fine job. also a eo much pains is required 
given space, order, w to ~~ 
paing tobay, all valuable indconel grerything a 


can order and w 
50c sper gallon for for gine Grade Serece Westhe we 
Barn, Roof and Fence 
Hc eae = highest grade ready mixed 4 
pain —. Sereco, our own epectal, mixed 
fron gy] 
coarsest outside work, is 
under our binding guarantee as the best ¢ made, 
cover double the surface, last twice ag jo! 
fait the cost of other paint, never crac 
rs, Guaranteed for five years, and will 
the bad of five zens Sen 
bey painters ane and color sam- 
ies of Seroco in our free color 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & 60., ae Line 
BASE BALL OUTFIT, FREE 











cr «(98 Caps, 9 Belts, 1 Ball, 
EACH OUTFIT 1 Throwing Glove, 1 Mrsk, 1 
BOYS Catcher's Mitt, 1 Book Rules. 


ing Ky A 25 feckege | may at 10 cts. 
in uniform. w ist ° chance Cood 
poser’ A league pattern. You can earn Fy in p= day. We trust 
you. Cost pethuer to try, We take back all not sold, Send 
your address, and we send you the Bluing Pee when sold, 
send money you get, and we wil! send the Complete Base 
Ball OutMt Free. Get busy. Write to-day. Do it now. 


TRUE BLUE Co., DePT. 520, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS we give you the complete outfit a for sell- 
Eve »y wants his Sanb hi 
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Have You Seen Primary Plans? 


It is a monthly journal of plans, methods, aids 
and devices ser, teachers of the First Four 
Grades. The drightest, most attractive and 

ost erace soa rimary Journal published. 


1.00 a 
A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
A.0 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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When writing advertisers mention Normal Instruetor. 





| isting by right, 


its own authority. (b) Government ex- 
or established by law. 
3. On June 15, 1215, at Runnymede near 
Windsor, King John of England was 
forced to sign the Great Charter, in order 
to meet the demands of the Barons array- 
ed against him. 4. Five; at Carson 
City, Nev., New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver. 

1. (a) Who is speaker of the House(Congress) 
and (b) who is president of the Senate? 2. What 
isthe “elastic clause’ of the Constitution? 3. 
who is governor of the Philippines? 4. How is 


Porto Rico governed? 5.Is Mr. Smoot (the Mor- 
man) still a member of the Senate?—Subscriber, 


be addressed to P. © 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


j Apris, ig¢}. 4. What to do with the 
star’ cg ‘re -ncentrados,’’ or the fami- 
lies of the planters of Cuba who had been 
driven from their homes by Weyler, the 
Spanish general, was one of the problems 
of the Spanish-American war, although 
the Red: Cross Society had taken up their 
relief at request of President McKinley, 
months before war was declared. 5. When 
near the horizon it shines through denser 
atmosphere than when near the zenith, 
and is larger by. refraction as a spoon 
looks larger when seen through a glass 
of water. 6. It is not; but when it be- 
gins a sentence it transposes the subject 
and predicate and is called by some 
grammarians ‘‘provisional subject,’’ by 
others merely an ‘‘expletive.’’ 

1. During what administrations were each of 
the cabinet officers created? 2. Was tHe office of 
Secretary of Navy created under John Adams’s 
administration, and 1f it was, did Jefferson do 
away with that office when he reduced the Navy? 
—K. D. Subseriber. 

Washington’s administration began 
with four cabinet officials ; Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, War, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In Jackson’s administration, 1829, 
the Postmaster-General was made a cab- 
inet officer. The Secretary of the Navy 
was added in Adams’s administration, 
1798, and continued by Jefferson; Secre- 
tary of Interior was added in 1849, of 
Agriculture in 1888, of Commerce and 
Labor in 1903. 

1, Explain the expression six dozen dozen and 
half a dozen dozen. 2. If the sun does not move, 
how would you explain to aclass in geography 
about Joshua’s commanding the sun to staud 
still? 3. How is the velocity of the wind ope 
mined? 4. Whatis the cause of* manner” _ 
R. * 

. Six dozen being seventy-two, six 
Piste dozen is seventy-two dozen; a half 


six dozen. 
study of the Bible find in the Book of 


example of which is in chapter 10, verses 





Eastport Mich. 
1. (a) There is as yet no Speaker of 
the New House of Representatives, which | 


does not meet in regular session until 
next December. Jos. G. Cannon was | 
Speaker of the House up to March 4. 
(b) Vice-President Fairbanks. 2. Clause 
18 Article I, Section VIII. 3. Governor 
Luke E. Wright, since December, ' 1903. 
4. It has civil government, vested in two 
legislative bodies, the Executive Coun- 
cil, composed of the Government Secre- 
tary and other officers appointed by the 
President, and the House of Delegates 
elected by the peeple. 5. Yes; he has 
not been unseated. 

1. Give a definition of (a) oral reading. (b) si- 
lent reading. 2. What was the star route fraud? 
3. What was the Ostend Manifesto? 4. What does 
the word “reconcentrados” in history mean? 5. 
Why does the moon as it nears the zenith appear 
smaller? 6. Is “‘there” ever used as a noun as the 
subject of a sentence?--Subscriber, Howard, S. 
Dak. 

(a) Reading, or uttering, aloud the 
words of an author for one’s own practice 
or for the benefit of others. (b) Read- 
ing, or taking in the sense of words, 
with the eyes and understanding but 
without the aid of speech, and solely for 
one’s own benefit. 2. Amswered in 
Normal Instructor, June, 1904; name ex- 
plained December, 1904. 3. Amswered 








12-14, which break into the account of 
events by a story ‘‘suggested,’’ it is said 


| ‘‘by an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer 


of Joshua for a day long enough to slay 
his foes.’’ With this explanation, it is 
easy to see the connection between Josh- 
ua’s command in one verse and the refer- 
ence in the next verse to what ‘‘ was 





dozen being six, a half dozen dozen is | 
2. Those who have made a_ 


Joshua a double record or narrative, an | 


written in the book of Jasher,’’ one of | 
the lost books of the ancient Hebrews, 


believed to have been a collection of 
national songs celebrating the Jewish 
heroes and therefore like other songs not 
to be taken too literally. 3. By an in- 
strument called the anemometer or wind 
measure. 4. A sun-dog is supposed to 
be formed by the intersection of two or 
more halos; and halos are the supposed 
result of refraction of light through ice 
crystals in the atmosphere. 

1. In the economy of nature what is a flower? 
2. Whenthe letters “ei” or “ie” stand for long 
“e’’, what rule governs their use in a word?—Sub- 
scriber, Shelton, Nebr. 

1. It is the part of a plant destined to 
produce seed and continue the species. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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{isco peace, , 80 color-plates,) from 129 E. 28th tn St. 





RHEUMATISM 


THROUGH THE FOOT-PORES 
Nature’s [lethod of Expelling Impuri- 
ties. Don’t Take Medicine. Thous- 
ands are being Cured by New 
External Remedy Which 
All Can 


TRY FREE--PAY WHEN SATISFIED. 


We want every reader of the Normal Instructor 
who has rheumatism to send us his or her name 
today. We will send each by return mail a pair 
of the new Magic Foot Drafts which have excited 
so much comment by their remarkable cures in 
Michigan and other rheumatic states. Trythem. 
If you are satisfied with the comfort they give 
you send us One Dollar. If not, they cost you 
nothing You decide. 





Magic Foot Drafts cure by drawing out and 
absorbing the acid poisons in the blood throug! 
the foot-pores, which are the largest in the body 
They cure rheumatism in every part of the boc y 
—to stay cured—because they purify the blood. 
At the same time they impart to the blood cer- 
tain neutralizing agents which hasten the cure. 
It must be evident to you that we couldn’t afford 
to send a dollar pair of Drafts on Approvalifthey 
didn’t cure. Write today to Magic Foot Draft 
Co., » 497 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial 
pair of Drafts on approval. We send also a valu- 
able booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism. 


OW 
Rates 
Again 


daily 
via Southern Pacific, to 


alifornia 


$50 from NEW YORK 
$33 from CHICAGO 

$32 from ST. PAUL 

$25 from KANSAS CITY 


Similar rates from other points. 
Tickets sold daily from 


March | to May 15, 1905 


Ask nearest agent for full 
information regarding choice 
of route, stop-over, etc. 

via Southern Pacific, or write 


L. H. Nutting, G. E. A., 
349 Broadway, N, Y. 


Southern Pacific 


THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 


Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of invest 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industri: 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc. send 
us your Dame and address and we will send 
you The Investor’s Review for three months free « 
charge. A journal of advice for investors. Gives !a' 
est and most reliable information concerning new ¢:: 
terprises. Knowledge is power. Great md tebore in x 
comeand go. Great — Get posted be: 


vesting. Write to 
INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 130s Gaff Bidg., cmcaco, ILL, 























If you are too stout write to Mrs 
A. L, Stockham,17C Park Row. New 
York,N. Y. for her new book telling 
how TO REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 
POUNDS A WEEK. Purely vest 
table and harmless. Endorsed b) 
ysic k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter 


AGENTS Make $3. tc $10. » Day 
8 iculator. 
Revised and hPa a for merchante.farmers 
noes og stockmen, dealers in grain, cotton, coal 
mber, feed,ete. Agent’s Samples 60c. Particulars Free 


C. BOPP & SONS, Dept. E, Chicago, Hils. 
When writiug advertisers mention Normal Instructor. 
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What Sulphur Does 
For the Human Body in Health and Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
‘daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned weedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had.to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur,. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the same of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 


late coated pellets and contain the active | 





medicinal principle of sulphur in a high- | 


ly concentrated, effective form. 

"Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 


| great size and brilliancy, 


excretory organs and purifies and en- | 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- | 


tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot ¢gompare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 


which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- | 


doubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. . 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was 
superior to any other form. He says: 
‘‘For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constipa- 
tion or malaria, I have been surprised at 
the results obtained from  Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. 
from boils and pimples and even deep- 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or 
five days, leaving the skin clear and 
smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article and sold 
by druggists and for that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
in all forms of skin diseases as this 
remedy.’”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
Pills, cathartics and so-called blood 

‘‘purifiers’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable and 


effective preparation. 

FREE = aking a special silk shirt-waist suit and pet- 
ticoat. Full descriptive matter samples ot | 

silk and pri and ~ he will be sent on request. Yourchoicgofcol- | 

ors. —— MFG. CO., Dept. A, 161 East 74th St,, New York. 








manager.Send addressed stam envelope particulars. 
HON. ROBERT DOAN ormer Member Con- 
gress, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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ARE YOU! Cometry my pills. | 
Proved best by 50 years’ test. 

Get jirst 2c. ax for 10c, 

DR, FOOTE, 





In patients suffering | 





| spondence Institute of America, 


| 
i 
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In order to introduce ourselves to you weare | #11 magazine readers through his extens- 


| ive advertisements. 
| spond with any one who has one dollar 


Answers to Queries. 
: Continued. 


2. One rule easy to remember is that 
after ‘‘c'' the ‘‘e’' rseciaate precede the 


“*i?" as in “‘ceiling,'' ‘‘conceit,’' ‘*per- 
ceive,'' ‘‘receive;‘' but *' mercies,'' be- 
ing the plural of ‘‘mercy,'’ does not 


come under this rule. 

I. What is a good definition of a comet, 
can it be seen from the earth? 2. What color is 
lava? 3. Is there an abbreviation for University 
andifso what is it? 4. What was the exact date 
ofthe beginning of the late war? 5. Who is 
China’s minister to the U. S.? 6 Who wrote 
“The Spy” and “The Bridge of Sighs?” Lawrence, 
Nebr. 


and 





I. A comet is one of an erratic class of | 


heavenly bodies (most fascinating to as- 
tronomers because of their sudden ap- | 
pearance and disappearance, their swift- 
ness, their strange and mysterious forms) , 
usually consisting of a nucleus or head, 
a coma or envelope, and a tail or lumin- 
ous train, extending in a direction op- 
posite to the sun round which they re- 
volve in greatly elongated orbits, being 
very near the sun at one point, and then 
passing to immense distances beyond. 
Only a few comets can be seen without a 
telescope, but occasionally they are of 
as the comet of | 
1881-2. 2. It may be of various colors; 
bluish gray, dark slate, yellowish clay | 
color, even white. 3. Univ. 4. If you | 
mean the present war between Russia and | 
Japan, it began Feb. 8, 1904. Sir Chen- | 
tung Liang Chang. 6. James Fenimore 
Cooper. 7. Thomas Hood. | 

1. Define Modern, Civil, Medieval and Biblical | 
History. 2. Name the commanders of the Army | 
of the Potomac,—C. N. W. 

1.. Medieval History, or history of the | 


| Middle Ages, covers the period from the | 


Fall of Rome, 476 A. D., to the capture 
of Constantinople 1453. Modern History 
begins where Medieval ends, or about | 
the beginning of the Sixteenth century, | 
and continues till the present time. 
Civil History is history of «the govern- | 
ment and civilization of a state. Bibli- 
cal History is history as related in the 
Bible. 2. Major-Generals George B. | 
McClellan, Ambrose E. Burnside, Joseph | 
Hooker, and George G. Meade; also 
General Grant, general-in-chief. 

1. When did Newport cease to be capital of 
Rhode Island? 2. Were any of our Presidents | 
born abroad, ifso who? 3. How long is a presi- 
dential term in Mexico?—Subscriber, Duulap, 
Tilinois. 

1. Nov. 1900. 2. If foreign born 
man would not be eligible to the anaes 
dency. 3. Four years; but the President 
of Mexico may be re-elected for any 
number of consecutive terms. 

1. What is the construction of the words ‘“‘Roll” 
in the sentence, “Roll on, thou deep and dark 
blue ocean, roll!’ 2. Are the following sentences 
grammatically correct? ‘On account of my being 
away theycould not go’ “Ido not know what 
is best to do.” “There are few persons recite 
better!” 3. A man started from New York, long, 
74 degrees 3 seconds, at 10 hrs. 30min, P. M., Feb. 
27, local time, and arrived at San Francisco, long. 


(Continued on next page ) 


FINANCIAL NOTICE. 
Alt. F. Clark, 





founder of the Corre- 
states 
that he is now interested in a new under- 
taking which promises to make large prof- | 
its. Mr. Clark’s features are familiar to | 


He wants to corre- 


| or more to invest. 
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OUR BIG BiG FREE CATALC ALOG 


“ir fice SEARS, HOEBUGK & CO, CHICAGO, ILL, 


45 


$21.00 PRICE.EXPLAINED 





$21.00 TO $23.00/si4 90 wo si7.00, 


BUGGIES, similar to one iliustratea, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED: 


a> 
FOS 


will receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 

Soar Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the most 
complete line of everyth in Bu a Fo 
Wagons, Carts, Surreys, tons, 
Light and H eery Wagons, Vehicles of all Kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad. 

ery, all shown in large handsome balttone 
in ee apes ee 


WITH THE FOUR FREE E citi. 
LOG 


ou will receive the m 
ishing Buggy Offer ever hea of. 
astonishing proposition. How others 


anew 
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‘t Neglect Old Glory! Keep the 
‘Star Spangled Banner flying at the mast- 
head. Have a flag which the boys will be 


em glad to raise every day and which will be 
an honor to yourself, to your school and to 


TEACHERS, send to us for 


our town. 
packages of Bluine for your pupils to sell 


at 10cents & pocage. Collect the money received from the sale, return it to 


us and we will at once send 


‘ou, absolute] 


free, all express c harges prepaid, 


4«_/this beautiful United State flag, 10 feet long by 6 feet wide, made of red, 
white and blue bunting, the stripes sewed together, and with the 45 stars sewed on both 


sides of the blue field. 


flag ie s made to stand service out-of-doors.” It will not fade, the colors will 
not run and it will stand the wear and tear of the gales as long as any flag ever made, 


It would be impossible to obtain a better fla 
The material anc 


for out-of-door exposure. 





the methods used in the manufacture are iden- 
tical with those used for the United States 
Government; and it is only by ordering hun- 
dreds of these flags at a time that we are 
ayy to make you thisoffer. Ask to-day for 
NB ay a to sell only eight packages of 
ne for the honor of being one of the few 
os give a new flag to the school. We trust 
you with the Bluine, allow you two weeks 
or more for returning our money, and on 
the receipt of the $8.00 collected from the 
sales, we will send youthis beautiful flag by 
propeta express, and without the slightest 


ela 

We are the old reliable firm who have 
given away over 2,500,000 premiums in the last 
nine years. To pay the teacher for her trou- 
ble we will give her a handsome watch for 


BLUINE. 


BLUEINE is the purest, handiest, cheap 
est, best washing bluing in the world. As 
you probably know it is used to clear white 
clothes of the yellow appearance which 
they assume if bluing is not used in the 
rinsing water. We make BLUINE by 
our own ey) process and send it out 
in sheet form.+ A sufficient quantity for 24 
washings comes in each 10-cent package. 
BLUINE cannot spill or spatter, streak 
the clothing, or settle in the water. Itis 
put up in the most economical form. It 
will not injure the most delicate fabric. It 
has never been sold for less than 10 cents 
a package. Made only by the BLUINE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Con- 





Mr. Clark aiso states that under his di- 


| rection an investment of fifty dollars was | 


$1500 YEARLY yrciaa man or woman a: | 


$100,000 | 
He will | 


the means of bringing over 
through the mails, in one year. 


doubtless be glad to send a full explana- 


| tion to those who are interested sufficient- 
| ly to write him. A _ letter addressed to 
| Alt. F. Clark,Suite B.,87 Nassau St.,New | 


x 788, New York City. York City will be delivered promptly. 


her desk in school. We 


faction. Write today. Address: 


uarantee satis- 


cord Junction, Maas. 








BLUINE MANUFACTURING CO.,.12 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass, 








PHOTOS OF YOURSELF $ 


Send us $1.00, with your qnbinet phot ph, and we 
will return cabinet photogra together with one POST 
dozen actual PHO Sans Hs Mod YOURSELF 


This is an up-to-date novelty, and 


to pe p yy — 


O'S’ SOUVENIR POST CARD CO: 


nes the cabinet photograph must be clear an 


* LARGEST PuBLIsHERS AND Im s 
1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORI 


has never been attempted before by any reliable 
distinct 

TS WANTED. 

AMERICA. 


YORK CITY 


Photos returned promptly. AGEN’ 





ONE SUCCESS MEANS A FORTUNE. I write the 
music and submit to all the New York MusicPublishers. 
C. FP. Miller, Room 723 St.James Bidg.. NewYork 


ROYALTY PAID 
SONG—POEMS 





and Musical Compositions. We 
NEES and popularize, — 
Ss 


USIC PUB. A 
or in Building’ 
Chicago, - iil. 


Send y 
Money Makes Money. *3"°°°"" 
and let us tell you how to make your savings multiply 
rapidly without work or risk. GEO. B. BORDEN 
& CO., Imperial Building, Chicago, LI. 








BEAUTIFUL HANDS, 
Are your hands chapped and sore, red, rough anda 
constant mortification? Virot’s Sw eet Roselle will 
make them white and soft as velvet. 50c per 4 oz 
bottle— post paid. 
Virot & Co., Mig. Perfumers, Warren, Penna. 











SHEET MUSIC AT CUT RATES. 
Little Gari oot Bee Ike. Sead pes Hat guar Mh ng 
SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Sunbury, Pa. 











for Newspaper Clippings, Names 
2 ay as and Addresses. Write, enclos- 
ing stamp for partic vulars. 
The E, M, Smith Co,, 114 Kast 24d St., N. Y, 
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BATHASWEET 


A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


Softens Hard Water 


Better than Toilet Water 


asc @ Box at all Stores or of Us. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 845 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Only 3 Cents 


PARK’S SEEDS 


Unsurpassed 
in Quality 














Don’t 
yer be thos 


Sthere, fs itisa ear tnd guide to the culture of flowers. 
hg brings it; also co; copies Park’s Floral Magazine. 
FOR 2 STAMPS I'l! inc! 


ns and Tribes everyth 





Have Stood the Test for 35 Years—Over 500,000 Satisfied Patrons Buy Them Yearly. 

y fabulous prices for seeds, but send at once for Parx’s FLorat Gurne, for 1905, which 
) hin good in fowers. It will save you money, as it offers the 

at 3 Cla. per Foechet inleding all the finer, newer sorts mostly sold st 25 cents. Unlike 


packet of New Nicotiana Sanderw, Stokesia, Giant Pansy, Double Petunia, Cineraria, Cyclamen or 
Primrose or al! (8 pkts, with books, culture and Park's Floral Magazine, a charming illustrated monthly, 1 year) for 20 cta, 


GEO. W. PARK, B 30, LaPark, Pa. 
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[Great Handkerchief Values 


FOR LADIES 
This Pure Hemstitch- 
ed handkerchief 1 doz. soc. 
This Swiss E 
Hemstitched handkerchief | 
1=2 doz. 50c. 
This Fine Irish Linen; Initial 
and goa pe wags net work de- 


FOR OE LEMEN 
Fine Cambric awith stylish, 
rinted, colored_border 1-2 
z.50c. Fine Pure ha, 
lain sae hemstitched 1-4 


NT POSTPAID 
one a eicnden if not sat- 


isfied. Illustrated C Ca ogue showing all styles 








Ay free. Write 
PLE SCH & SON, 156 Fitth Ave., New York. 











4 BoYS! | 
Something for Nothing 


That's exactly what we mean by 
our offer to enterprising boys 
We will send FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
10 copies of the current issue of 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


‘ou can sel) these for One Dollar, and this will 

~ ape by you capital to buy more at the whole- 
sale 

pe can work upa et © of permanent custom- 
ers who wil! buy a cop: ery month, and = 
will give you nk ry spending money all thi 


me. 
We give Cash Prizes and Premiams in ad- 
dition to large profits. 
Send your request for the 10free copies 





THE SUCCESS BOY DEPARTMENT, a 
A ATES Hw Fo 


Root idles 


“Satisfy the most $ engoting buyer.” Made for 
m best models. Guaranteed absolutely as “1 
vablilty. NEW Catalogue illustrating exact 
iving prices, terms of trial, ete, 


LESSONS FPEE to beginners, 


Crown Mandolins & Guitars 
B. T. ROOT & SONS, 357 Wabash Avenue, Chicage 


A GOOD HAT PIN 


is worth its cost.. This one is novel w and 
cheap; strong, durable and light. 73¢ inch snes sone, Ger- 
silver pin, with solid aluminum bead. ‘osted. 


ipa, ZC. a Pair. 73 5.3 QUIGLEY 


me nion Square, Somerville, M 


‘ease Md ELEGANT \ Woteh oa 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY toi 
writing usa 

and we will put you in a position to earn shone s 

— Thisisno fraud. Many now in our } wed 

will vouch for the truth of this statement ; we are will- 

ing to guarantee any honest, energetic person, without 


previous experience, from $700 to $1 000 a year 
sure money. Write today. . L. NICHOLS & 
Naperville, Illinois. 





ENGRAVED 


100 weenixs 
INVITATIONS | 


| ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50. 


fm the U. 6.— Highest quality, latest styles. an on ——- 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,8 8. 11th St., Richmond,Va. 


oe, THIS RING FREE! 


If you want this Beautiful gold 
ring FREE, cut this advertise- 
ment ont and mail it with ger 
name and address to 
Model Jewelry Co., Dept. 31 
Kokomo, Indiana, 


) NO HAIR NO PAY. 


to grow hair on the baldest head 
wiuhont Teteenee to Sane of baldness or Ne of 


time bald nelose 6 
D, EB. S JACKSON 2 U0. {uDLaNaPOLtS. IND. 
RESTORE YOUR GRAY HAIR TO ITS NA- 
tural color< posi:ively harmless ; never fail send name 
ERPRISE SUP- 


and address for full particulars. ENTER 
PLY CO., Dept. 22, Shamokin. Pa. 


WE PAY $368.¢EmK == mare 


aor Year's contract, 
Anyone Can Learn mxrstene a ‘S000 na. 












oma 4 8880 














"aRSONS, 
y. Address with stamp N. I., Box 505, Chicago. 





Agenis wanted. Extra inducements, THE 
NICKELOID PEN ©O., New Haven,Conn. 








Ete 

100 tn script lettering, Including ineluding two 
Wedding “S52 
ing Cards, 50e, Write for Samples. 


§. OTT ENGRAVING 00., 924 Chestunt St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Answers to Queries. 
Continuea. 
122 degrees 24 minutes 15 seconds, at 10 hrs. 40 
min. A. M., Mar. 5, localtime; How long was he 
on his journey? Aus. 6 das., 15 hrs. 23 min. 36 3-5 
sec. Explain why the difference in time is added 
and not subtracted, for the time in San Francisco 
is earlier than in New York.—F. E. L. 

1. Imperative verbs, with subject 
‘‘thou’’ or ‘‘you’’ understood; not 
‘*thou’’ in the sentence, for that is in 
case addressed. 2. Corrected forms: 
‘‘On account of my absence (or of my 
being away from home), they could not 
go.’’ ‘‘I do not know what it is best to 
do.’’ There are few persons who recite 
better."* 3. The exact time of the jour- 
ney is the time between the hour of his 
leaving New York and the hour it is in 
New York when he reaches San Fran- 
cisco. By San Francisco time it is six 
days, twelve hours, ten minutes, since 
he left New York, but time there being 
later, the difference of three hours, thir- 
teen minutes, thirty-six and three-fifths 
second must be added. 

“Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes.” How is “‘all’’ 
used? Subscriber, Quakake, Pa. 

Pronominal adjective, of indefinite 
class, used as modifier of ‘‘us 

“Reading fnrnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge, it is thinking that makes what 
we read ours.” Please parse “only” and “ours.” 
—R. C. 

The relation of ‘‘only’’ to other words 
in a sentence always depends upon its 
position. It might have five different 


| positions in this clause, each with a dis- 


tinct meaning; as it stands, it is an ad- 
verb modifying the phrase ‘‘ with 
rials.’’ ‘‘Ours’’ is a pronoun in 
sive form, standing for ‘‘our own’’ or 
‘‘our property,’’ etc., and used as com- 
plement of ‘‘to be’’ understood. — 

The following question was published in Feb- 
ruary “Queries” but answer was accidentally 
omitted:When and where was the first Post Office 
established in the U. S.—B. M., West Va. 

The first colonial post office was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1676; by 1776, the 
number of colonial post offices was over 
seventy, so that these were merely re- 
organized when the colonies became the 
United States. 


The Pay of Teachers. 


New York City employs in teaching 
and supervision 1,418 men and 11,906 





women. There are teaching in the ele- 


| mentary schools 708 men and 10,273 








women. The average salary of the prin- 
cipals is $2,866.82, while that of- teachers 
engaged wholly in supervision is 
$1,638.76, and that of teachers engaged 
in both supervision and clerical work is 
$1,541.61. The average salary of a regu- 
lar teacher is $1,032.66, while that of a 
kindergartner is $776.91. It is among 
the teachers of special branches that 
salaries above the normal are found. 
The lowest average salary is that of 
teachers of physica] training, who re- 
ceive $1,036.34, while the highest aver- 
age salary is $1,405.44, paid to teachers 
of music. Teachers of manual train- 
ing receive an average annual salary 
of $1,183.59, while the average salaries 
of the other teachers are: German, 
$1,373.98; French, $1,349.94; sewing, 
$1,128.64 ; cooking, $1,111.09, and draw- 
ing, $1,283.87. 





The average monthly pay of women 
teachers in the United States is $39.77. 
The highest is in Arizona, $71.75 but 
unfortunately there are few of them. 
California $67.19. The lowest is in 
South Carolina, $23.20. Colorado, Illi- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


nois, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode Island 
each pay more than $50. Alabama, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Sovth Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Vermont aud Virginia pay less 
than $30 a month. New Mexico alone 
pays men and women the same average 


wages. 
The following salary statistics have been 
compiled by the South Dakota Depart- 


ment of Education and published in the 
‘*County Superintendents’ Monthly.’’ 


TABLE No. 1. 

























































































2 sit.. an AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED 
ae 3 24 |: IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
z< its ee 
< ale i 
Z ig f 2 Ist Five 24 Five 8d Five 
° 3 Years Years Years 
iz < heidi: 
Teachers...| 319/ 5.5 | 83)]| $820.58 $ 413 47 § 526.50 
Doctors ...]| 50] 87 | 12 1816 08 2278 56 2740.71 
Lawyers... 53 128 | 12 1288 68 1982.82 2581.03 
Preachers ssie 12 990.11 1016.77 1168.64 
Mechanics | 20 [11.33 | 10.95 173.87 900.78 1099 20 
Clerks and 
Account’ts} 113) 7.2 | 11-2 774.56 1106.72 1366 24 
*Estimated. 
TABLE No. 2. 
H AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED 
CLASSES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
OF TEACHERS : 
F 3 Ist Five 2d Five 3d Five 
Years Years Years 
College graduates... . 58 |] $553.05 $679 74 $ 814.74 
Normal greduates........... 82 321 07 436.56 570.06 
High School graduates....| 97 215.03 314.16 426 69 
Non-graduates................ 82 193.17 223 43 294 89 
TABLE No. 3. 
AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
OF TEACHERS 
lst Five 2d Five Sd Five 
ears Years Years 
College and Normal 
graduates............ $ 437.06 $558.15 $ 692.39 
High School and non- 
greduates............. 204.10 208.79 360.79 
Increased yearly earnings in 
favor of higher education .. $ 232.96 $ 289 36 3 331,60 

















A STOMACH SPECIALIST 

has solved the problem. The New Phi- 
losophy reveals causes hitherto unrecog- 
nized and shows how to secure permanent 
relief from the stomach and intestinal 
troubles and neurasthenia. 32 page book 
free. Dr. A. H. Swinburne, formerly of 
Marietta, Oliio, now permanently located 
at 25 W. 36th st., Suite G, New York City. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
TEXAS, 


MEXICO 
and CALIFORNIA, 


OVER 19HOURS [# 
] SAVED TO MEXICO. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 





H.C. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. Agest, ST. ae, Se, ee 


WALL PAPER OFFER. 


26 CENTS you CAN yenen A RO 
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Traveling Salesmen Wanted 


» wap more salesmen in all parts 
he az to wt Our goods 

Xo grocery dea) . No canvasing. 
y from $875 to $100 per 

and traveling expenses. 
Experience not necessary. We 
have the best system ever adopted. 
Dealers buy at —. Write today 
before the territory is all takcn. 
Ad. Purity AE.co, Chicago lil 
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a year. 
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intelligent people. 





AGENTS KEEP 
HALF THE CASH 


Until June 1, 1905, our agents and club-raisers will 
be allowed to keep half the money collected for Nor- 
mal Instructor at soc. a year, 


World’s Events at 6oc. a year, Primary Plans at $1.00 


Almost every teacher wants either Normal Instruct- 
or or Primary Plans (or both) after seeing specimen 
World’s Events at the special 6oc. rate is a 
real bargain, and is regarded as such by all classes of 


f you are interested in this liberal proposition write 
to-day for agent’s complete outfit. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1.00 for three years, 


Address 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Mathematics. 


(Continued from page 79) 
yo2 254 2: ME* :(36)? 
§ ‘sate IO ong ten Anches, and 


ME=+/ 16848 =129.8 inches (nearly) 
.. M==180—129.8==50. 2 inches (near- 
_ly), answer as requi 


3. Find the number of square feet 
(board measure) in a piece of timber 
12X11" at one end, 6” X2” at the other 
end, and 12’ long. 

Solution:—The piece of timber is a 
prismoid, and the rule for finding the 
volume of a rectangular prismoid is as 
follows: ‘‘Add together the areas ot the 
two bases, and to this sum add four times 
the area of a parallel section equally 
distant from the bases, and multiply this 
result by one-sixth of the altitude or 
length.’’ 

.°. Volume required=!44 (12+12+5)4 
=1872 cubic inches. But in one square 
foot, board measure, there are 144 cubic 
inches. 

.*, 1872--144==13, the number of square 
feet, board'measure, as required. 


4. The amount of a certain principal, 
at 7 per cent, for a certain time is $736.- 
50, and the same principal, at 10 per 
cent, for the same time would amount 
to $795. Find the time and the princi- 
pal. Solution:— 10%—7%=3%, differ- 
ence of interest rates, 

$795—$736. 50=$58.50, the difference 
of amounts. But this difference of 
amounts must be the interest on the 
principal for the time at 3%. 

.-. 3% of principal for time=$58.50 ; 

1% of principal for time= $19.50, and 

71% 0 rincipal for time=$136.50. 

$736.50—$136.50=$600, the principal. 

% of $600 for one year $42; and 
$136.50+-$42=34%. .°. 34 years=3 
years and 3 montlis=time. 
. §$600=principal, and 
** 13 years and 3 montls=time. 


5. I sold two horses at equal prices; 
on one I gained 25 per cent, and on the 
other, I lost 25 per cent; Ilost by the 
entire transaction $15. Find the cost of 
each horse. 

Solution :—Let 15%==selling price of 
each horse. 

25 %==rate of = on the one, and 

25 %==rate of loss on the other. 

.*. 12%==cost of the one, and 

20%==cost of the other. Then, 

32%==total cost of both. But 

30% ==total selling price of both. 

.". 2%=amount of loss by the entire 
transaction. .*. 2%=$15, 1%=§7.50, 

12%=$90, cost of the one and 20% 
=§150 cost of the other. 

Note—When the rate of gain is 25 per 
cent, the selling price is } of the cost, 
and when the rate of loss is 25 per cent, 
the selling price is only % of the cost. 
The numerators of these fractions, } and 
%, suggest the symbol 15 per cent to 
represent the selling price in the above 
problem. 


6. The interest on United States 4 per 
cent bonds is payable quarterly in gold; 
granting that the quarterly income from 





SET 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE $9.00. 
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Offer wili hold good for but short time. 
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If you are an American 
Over 18 years of age and 
able to read and write, we 
can qualify you for a good 


We Can 
government ition. The 


You For cost is low. Write at once 
Booklet. 


The Civil 22=!5= 
Service Corres, Schools, 


International 
Box 563 (, Seranton, Pa. 








these bonds might be immediately loan- 
ed at 6 per cent simple interest, payable 
in gold, what would the income on 20 
1oo0-dollar bonds amount to in § years, 
with gold at 105? 

Solution :—The interest on $20,000, at 
4 per cent, for 3 months equals $200. 

In a period of 5 years there would be 
twenty such intervals, and the bonds 
would, therefore, earn 20 times $200, or 
$4,000. 

The first $200 loaned at 6 per cent 
simple interest, would draw interest for 
19 quarters, these bond for 18 quarters, 
the third for 17 quarters, and so on down 
to the last but one which would draw 
interest for one quarter. The last $200 
would be received at the expiration of 
the time (5 years), and of course would 
not draw interest for any part of that 
time. The interest on the first $200 for 
19 quarters+the interest on the second 
$200 for 18 quarters +the interest on the 
third $200 for 17 quarters, and so on 
down to the last but one, would be the 
same as the interest-on one $200 for the 
sum of these intervals. 

The sum of the series, 19+138+417... 
I=190; then, 6 per cent of $200 for I90 
quarters equals $570, additional income. 

.*. $4000+$570=$4570, total income in 
gold. 

But $1 in gold=§1.05 in currency ; 

-*. $4570 in gold=4570x $1 .05=$4798.50, 
total income as required. 

7. What will it cost to build of 
common bricks a house 32 feet long, 30 
feet wide, and 25 feet high, the walls 
being 16 inches thick, when brick costs 
$8.50 per thousand, and the laying is 
paid for at the rate of $2 per thousand, 
making full deductions for two doors, 
each 7 ft. by 3% ft., and 12 windows, 
each 6 ft. by 3 ft.? 

Solution :—32 ft.+32 ft.+27% ft.+274% 
irg corners twice. Then, 
surface of walls not counting corners 
twice. 

2X7X34=49 sq. ft., 
spaces. 

12X6X3=216 sq. 
spaces. 

49+216=265 sq. feet, total area to be 
deducted for windows and doors. 

mc ap wedged sq. ft., amount of 
surface left after making deductions for 
windows and doors. 

2701 % X297=8348%, number of bricks 
required. 

.*. 78.348 X $8. 50=$665.96, cost of the 
brick, an 

78.348% x $2=$156.69%, cost of laying 
the same. 

4X ft.x25 ft.=—133% sq. ft., extra 
surface counting corners a second time. 

Hence 133% X29=3866% number of 
bricks for which the laying is charged 
extra. 

.*. 3.866% x $2 $77.34, = extra charge 
for laying corners. 

»*. $665.96+4+$156.69%4 + $7.73 4 =$830. - 
39, total cost as required in the problem. 

Note—A cubic foot of wall will 
contain about 22 common bricks. Hence 
a wall will contain 22 bricks for every 
square foot of surface, if only 12 inches 
thick, and brick-layers allow 7 bricks 
more for every additional 4 inches of 
thickness, (common brick). Hence there 
would be 29 bricks to every square foot 
of surface in these walls. Brick-layers 
count the corners. twice when the cost 
of laying is computed, and but once in 
counting the ameunt of material to be 
used. They allow one-half for openings, 
such as doors, etc., unless by contract 
they make allowance for such openings. 


area of door 


ft., area of window 


CURE YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


and Bladder Diseases at Home at a Small 
Cost.—One Who Did It Gladly 
Tells You How. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), East 
Hampton, Conn., wishes us to tell our readers 
who are suffering from any kidney or bladder 
diseases, that if they will send their address to 
him, he will, without any charge whatsoever, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he so suc- 
cessfully used 

Knowing, as he so well does, the failure of 
almost every other treatment in stubborn cases, 
he feels that he ought to place in the hands of 
every suffering man atid woman this simple. 
inexpensive and withal positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 

Our advice is to take advantage of this 
most generous offer while you can do so without 





cost 





ft.=1184 ft. length of walls, not count- 


| 
25X1182%4=2966% sq. ft., area of outer 
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DAY'S White Paste 


Pure white; can’t soil an 
Made to 


le 
ick and Does. 


sours or moulds. 
J d Best 
Largest a 


Office, Library 
ao Photos - 


On_your Desk at the Office 
and at Home--a daily hel 
er. Brush and Paste al- 
ways soft, in our improved 
jar and water-well. 
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“Day's” at all dealers or 
Sample Jar by mail, 25. 
Day’s large jar at Stationers, 


Sam by le 
Aloo wis balk for feuah eneen. ”. Chseulase feee. 


DIAMOND PASTE C0O., 
74 Hamilton St. Albany, N. Y. 








(FREE 32 Cents will p per 
eam a room Iixil feet 


PA p FR SAMPLE BOOK CONTAINING LARGE VARIETY OF 


THE VERY LATEST STYLES 
SAMPLES 


wit. BE SENT FREE OF CHARGE, ON REQUEST! 

SPARFELDS Dept. r, BUFFALONY. 

Wonderful New External Remedy 
Curing Thousands. Any Rheu- 


matic Sufferer May Try it 
Without Cost. 








































4 X i) PHOTOGRAPHY 

; For Pleasure-For Profit 
z T Or I 

Duplex =) , Jos Tue Or 

Cameras || CAMERA 
For Plates £ With which you can make Por- 
Sn Loa 
$4 Z| PLATES AND FIEM CAN 

BOTH BE USED. 

Every Cumera Guaranteed 





HR and money retunded if not sat- 


isiactory. 

Write us to-day tor Descriptive Circular, or 
send $4.00 for Camera. Remember, this tnstru- 
ment is nota 4 buta practical Camera. 

DUPLEX CAMERA COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y., Factory No. 1. 


Send Your Address and Cet 
A Dollar’s Worth FREE. 


I havea sure, quick and lasting cure for Rheu- 
matism. I cure it by means of Vibro Discs, a 
wonderful new appliance which is used exter- 














sewing all around, strengthened 
by rivets, Lacings for thumb 
and ball pocket. Raised heel 
and double palm. Wine 
color leather back. Made 
of leather throughout, stuffed 
*withcurled hair. Very thick. 
Send name and address for 20 
kages of BLUINK to sell at 
Weentseach. Everyone will 
‘housewife 





Qs sh a 
charqeo paid byus. With this mitt you can catch twice as well; 
we also give @ first-class fielding glove for selling 20 packages 
more. rite today. We oor sa ction. 
LUINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2M 8t,, Concord Junction, Mass. (The Old Heliable Firm.5 


100 CALLING CARDS 35c 


25 for 10c (silver) postpaid. Neatly printed in script 
type on g stock, latest style for lady or gentle- 
man. DOUGLAS & FORD, pt. N, 207 S. Carbon 
st.. Girard, Kas. 


FARMERS 1905 ALMANAC 


Tells When to Plantand Harvest BY THE MOON, 

Predictions about Crops,. Stocks Weather, Future 

Events, Lucky Days and Speculators Dally Guide Ten 

Cents. Prof. 0. MacDonald, Binghamton, N. Y. 

ACM coin and bills. Very best. Emergency 

case, with needles, thread, pins, plaster, 
shoe string, etc. 25c. 

PURSE BURNETT PRINTING CO., 
B, N.Y 


Rochester, Y. 











Seal Grain 50c. Morocco $1.00. For 








; nally and draws out the poison from every part 
| of the system. It is the wonder of the age, anda 
odsend to Rheumatic sufferers. There is noth- 
ng like it, and nothing equal to it. It banishes 
pain as if by magic, and conquers this dread 
disease in all its cruel forms and stages. It is safe, 
simple and convenient for home use and roots out 
the acid venom so thoroughly that no relapse or 
fresh attack can occur, Prove these claims your- 
self by testing the remedy at my expense. I willsend 
you, absolutely free, four of these Vibro Discs— 





a full dollar’s worth—if you simply send me your 


name and address, This is an absolute gift, and I 
shall neither ask nor accept pay for it now or in 
the future. Can you afford to continue in pain 
and misery when you can get this marvelous new 
and guaranteed treatment simply for the asking? 
Write me to-day and I will oon you the treat- 
ment at once and with it an elegant Illustrated 
book on Rheumatism, all free and prepaid. Don’t 
send any money—not even a postage stamp—but 
} send your name and address THIS VERY DAY. 


| PROF. S$. M. WATSON, Dept.67, Battle Creek, Mich. 











A Monthly Journa 
and Devices for 


work for the class-room. Everywhere 
fulness. 


jects, whether their work is in graded 


scribers of the Instructor 80c a year. 


the Question Book on page eight. 


PRIMARY PLANS 


First Four Grades. 


It is being used by more than 25,000 pleased subscribers for preparing their 


Its model lessons, its rich fund of practical information and its 
many helpful suggestions make it invaluable to all teachers of primary sub- 


If you want a primary journal that is always bright, always attractive and 
always practical subscribe for Primary Plans. 


A COPY OF SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


only $1.05. This offer will be good until June ist. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 







| of Methods, Aids 
Teachers in the 





it is commended for its genuine help- 


or ungraded schools. 


Price $1.00 a year; to sub- 
Sample copy free. 

postpaid, and a year’s sub- 
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See advertisement of 







































N ILLUSTRATED.MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of forty-eight or more pages the same size as the Instructor. 


It gives in com- 


prehensive form the important news of the month, conveniently arranged for reference. In addition, its contents include a 


number of special articles on subjects of timely interest, prepared by some of the best writers. 
fiction, usually dealing with modern business conditions, are included. 
The whole is a magazine of interest and instruction. - 


are given. 


One or more good bits of 
Sketches of people prominent in the affairs of the day 
Teachers who need a current events magazine, or who 


want one which will broaden their ideas on the history of the times, can find no better publication than this. 


Partial List of Contents of the April Number. * Issued March 25 


THE STORY OF MY CASE—By Caleb Powers. 


Senator Goebel of Kentucky was shot in the Capitol grounds, Jan. 30, 
1899. He was the Democratic contestant for the Governorship in the strug- 
gle then prevailing. Caleb Powers, at that time Secretary of State of that 
commonwealth, was among those accysed of conspiring to bring about the 
assassination. He has been thrice tried and thrice convicted, the last time 
being sentenced to death. Mr. Powers tells in an intensely interesting 
style, from the cellin Louisville jail where he is awaiting a new trial, 
his story of the case. In the first installment the exciting political events 
leading up to the killing are narrated. 


THE CLOSING SESSION OF THE FIFTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS—By Charles Willis Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson is one of the leading newspaper correspondents located 
at Washington, and writes entertainingly from intimate knowledge of. the 
men and measures of the session of Congress just closed. 


JAPAN’S PRISONERS OF WAR-—By Edwin Emerson. 


Mr. Emerson was one of two venturesome newspaper correspondents, 
who were captured by the Japanese while trying to leave Port Arthur dur- 
ing the siege, and therefore writes from actual personal experience. 


FAMOUS ROOKWOOD-—By Mary Knight Hogue. 


A sketch of the methods and ideals of this famous American pottery. 


GOVERNOR HOCH AND THE KANSAS FIGHT 
AGAINST STANDARD OIL—By T. M. MeNeal. / 


The eyes of the Nation are just now turned to the fight Kansas is mak- 
ing against the Standard Oil monopoly. Everyone will be interested in 
the personality of the stalwart Governor who is leading the fight. He has 
already been hailed as an ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln sort of a man, and as fit ‘a can- 
didate for the Presidency. 


_ REHABILITATED GALVESTON—By Alfred Loucks. 


A graphic story of the rebuilding of devasted Galveston, and the tre- 
mendous work of defence against future onslaughts of sea and tempest. 


THE RAILROAD AND THE LEGISLATORS — By 
George H. Cushing. | 


In which this timely subject is discussed in an instructive manner, and 
in a style which makes it especially readable. 


BETWEEN TWO SYNDICATES—By Charles Austin 
Hartley. 


An entertaining story founded on modern business competition. 
A UNIQUE PHILANTHROPY-—By H. M. Riseley. 
Descriptive of a House Boat Home for working girls and men. 


Most of the above articles are profusely illustrated. 


’. INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Told in connection with many pictures. 


_ THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. 


Fine portraits of the present heads of the Executive Departments. 


Sketches of Prominent People, with portraits. 


' The Greatest Battle of History, with map. 


- Numerous Miscellaneous Articles of Timely Interest. 


In addition to the above there is a thorough topical review of the events transpiring 
throughout the world during the month. 


One hundred years ago any person who had a fair knowledge of the “Three R’s” was deemed qualified to teach. 
Now, one must not only be well versed in the many subjects taught in our schools, but must have a broad gen- 


eral.knowledge. 


Then, a journal like WORLD’S EVENTS would have had few readers. 
Now, no teacher who aims to “keep up with the procession” should be without it. 


WORLD’S EVENTS is much more than a review of the news of the world. 


It is not intended in any sense to dis- 


place the daily or weekly papers, but goes farther, and while reviewing many subjects treated in them, provides many 


special illustrated articles on important subjects of general interest. 
No matter what other magazines you may take, to keep really well informed you need WORLD’S EVENTS. 


No teacher should be without it. 


After June 1st the price to the public will be $1.00 a year. 
If ordered before June 1st you can get World’s Events a full year for only 60c. 


Do not fail to subscribe and ask your friends to do so. 
If you want to see a sample copy before subscribing, ask for it. 


« 


done here. 

With Seeley’s Question Book. 
described on page eight. 
fore June 1st. 


It will tell its own story better than it can be 


Many of our Normal Instructor readers will want Seeley’s Question Book, 
You can get it postpaid with WORLD'S EvENTs one year for $1.05, but you must order be- 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














OWEN’S POPULAR 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are the Most~ Appropriate Gifts 
From Teacher to Pupils—Teachers Universally Say So. 


We Make Them Specially for Each School. They contain the name, place and 
number of the school, date, names of school officers, name of teacher, and names of 
oe: a In addition, the photograph of teacher or picture of school bnilding, if 

esired. 

Apr Elegant Gift—Yet the cost is so small that a large school can be provided for at 
a very little cost—no more than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘gift cards.’’ 

Pupils Prize Them because ‘“‘they contain our names.’’ Nine styles from which to 
choose—all new this year. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


All Souvenirs listed below have two covers, front and back, and two or more sheets 
for printed matter. On the first of these sheets appear the place, date, names of 
teachers and school officers, and on additional sheets (one or more as may be needed) 
are printed the names of pupils. Tied with silk cord. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


Harvard. (First illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of very best quality 
ripple white flexible mounting board, neatly embossed. We furnish this Souvenir, 
either with or without photograph, or with U. S. Flag printed in colors. If ordered 
without photograph, an appropriate design will be substituted in its stead. Price; 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.15; each additional Souvenir, ordered at same 
-time, and containing same names, etc., 6 cents. Without photograph, one dozen or 
less, 90 cents; each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. , With Flag, one dozen or less, $1.00; 
each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. 

Art Booklet. (Second illustration.) Exact size,474x7™% inches. Has front and back 
covers, the latter overlapping the former in front, giving an artistic appearance 
Both covers of fine quality of stock, buff color, deckled edges, neatly embossed, print- 
ed in colors. This Souvenir is furnished in photograph style only (we make photo- 
graph from one to be sent us).* Price: One dozen or less, $1.25; each additional 
Souvenir, 6% cents. ; 

Yale, (Third illustration.) Size 634x634 inches. Covers of fine quality cover 
material, buff color, tastily embossed, printed in colors, deckled edges. We furnish 
this Souvenir with protograph or U.S. Flag in colors, as may be desired. Price: 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.35; each additional Souvenir, 7 cents. With 
flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souvenir, 5 cents. 

Elite. (Fourth illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of brown, flexible mount- 
ing board, printed with dark ink of blending color. This Souvenir in photograph 
style only. Price: One dozen or less, $1.08; each additional Souvenir, 4% cents. 

Card Souvenir. (Fifth illustration.) Single card 4x5 inches in size, best quality 
ripple mounting board, embossed. Contains same personal features as other styles, 
with exception of names of school officers. Made in photograph style only, and the 
maximum number of names limited to twenty-four. Price: One dozen or less, 80 
cents; each additional Souvenir, 3% cents. 





Samples Free. 

These Souvenirs far surpass anything yet offered in their line. The illustrations 
here given in no way do them justice. If there is time to do so and permit you fo order 
Souvenirs before your school closes, ask for free samples. If not, then read carefully 
this advertisement, select style you wish, and mail order at once. ‘ ‘ ‘ P 


*READ BEFORE ORDERING. 


I. Decide which souvenir you wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly written, the name or number of your school, date 
desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and the names of such of the school officers, if any, as you 
wish to appear on the sbuvenir, and the names of the pupils. It is important that great care should 
be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. 

3. Number to order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be for aé least 
as many souvenirs as there are names to be printed on them. 

4. h should accompany all orders, Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

. We guarantee accuracy. and send everything in this department by mail or express prepaid. 

3 If photograph style is ordered, either the picture of school building, photograph of teacher or 
that of some prominent person will be placed on the front cover, as may be desired. We make the 
reproductions from any good photograph sent us, and guarantee them to be as good as the one from 
which we reproduce. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on 
back. We will return them uninjured. 

q. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

































































will give 





& I am editing ‘‘ The National Magazine’’ for what 
he p Lincoln loved to call us, ‘‘ The plain people of Ameri- 
MY Bs ca.”? President McKinley told me I could doit, and 
aN e the magazine has been a success beyond all expecta- 


tions. 

Now, I want you to help me edit The National,-and 
I am going to give TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS to 
those who will do it. What I want is real heart throbs 
—those things that make us all kin; those things that 
endure—the classics of our own lives. Send mea 
clipping, a story, an anecdote, or a selection that has 
touched your heart. It isin the American homesthat 
I am searching for the literature that endures—those 
things that touch and pulsate with the best and noblest 
emotions and sentiment, 


It may be in that old school book in the attic; it may 
be between the leaves of the family Bible; it may be 
in mother’s scrap-book, yellow with age and hallowed 
by ‘sacred memories; it may have been given you 
when you could scarcely read through the tears; it 
may be ohe of father’s jovial jokes pasted on the side 
of his desk, or in that drawer Jong since unopened; it 
may be that clipping well worn from taking out of the 
pocket-book often to show a friend fora hearty laugh. 
Wholesome good cheer, humor, comfort, hope—thgse 
things that make dark days endurable and sunny days 
enduring. In this way I hope to get those priceless 
little gems which you have always looked for in your 
favorite periodical. 

Heart throbs—yes, heart throbs of happi- 
ness, heart throbs of courage, heart throbs that make (us 
feel better. Those things that appeal to you must appeal. to 
others; that bit of verse —that note of inspiration laid aside—bring it forth 
and let us make a magazine that will speak the language of the heart as well 
asofthemind. I want you to send me these clippings to show me what kind 
of stories interest you, your mother, sisters, brothers, sons and daughters, 1 
want to know just what kind of short, pithy articles you would select if 
you were sitting here with me at my editorial desk. You are constaftly 
reading stories and anecdotes in the magazines, books, newspapers, or 
religious periodicals. Perhaps you have clipped them or pasted them in 
your scrap-book, or you may have remembered where you have seen such a 
story, and said to yourself, ‘‘ Well, that’s about as bright as it could be.’ 
That is the kind of a story I want. 


The Greatest and Simplest Offer in the History of American Periodicals 


I have placed on deposit with the First National Bank, of Boston, TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
($10,000). This money to be held in trust until the time specified below, when it will be divided 
among those who help me. To ten persons sending in the best ten clippings, I will give each One 


A Pile of Silver Dollars as High as Each Successful Contestant : 


That is, if you secure one of the first ten awards, and measure six feet high, or four feet five, I 
will send by express as many silver dollars as will measure your exact height, one silver dollar placed 
flat upon the other, The others will be 10 awards of $50 each for the next best stories ; 20 awards 
of $25 cach for the next best stories ; 100 awards of $10 each for the next best stories ; 200 awards 
of $5 cach for the next best stories ; 600 awards of $1 each for the next best stories. 


840 AWARDS IN AL L Remember you may clip the soaies or verse out of an old 


newspaper or magazine, or an o ook, or you may remember 
a story some one else has told you, or you have read in years past but cannot give the source. 
Write it out and send it in, but I would like to know where it was published and when, so as‘to 
ive due credit, but this is not binding, if your memory fails you. They may be bright, cheerful, 
numorous, pathetic or biographical, or anecdotal — anything you would call a good story. Theon’ 
condition is to send 25 2-cent stamps for six months’ subscription in advance with each clipping, an 
the story must not exceed $00 words. These conditions are imperative and no deviation can be made. 


U. S. Senator Allison and Admiral Geo. Dewey will make the final awards 
on behalf of the Judges, 


These names are an absolute assurance of the sincere good faith and confidence which The 
National hopes to have from you. 

In planning this contest, I am not only trying to find out what you think, but I want you to 
“ Know Joe Chapple and His National Magazine." I want you to get acquainted with The National 
because there is nothing published like it. In the Washingtoh Department, I take you with me te 
the National Capital, into the halls of Congress, in the committee rooms, up to the White House, in 
the Departments, and into the life of the great men and women you anew pany, but not personally. 
It is my letter to your home folks. You can go with me over the length and breadth of our great lani 
feeling the National heart throb, secing the ev ay y life of American men and women —the rea! 
romance of to-day in activities and achievements, for the railroad train is the home in which I spend 
part of my time seeing for you—and studying the great text book of life. As some one has said, 
* Joe Chapple’s address is the United States of America." 


Now | hope you understand how earnest and sincere I am in this purpose to have you yey : 


Joe Chapple and The National""—not that he is more than an ordinary, every-day mortal, but.for 
the reason that he és one of —and one who feels, thinks, acts and is devoted to the same purposes 
and ideals which you cherish. 


WHEN THE AWARDS WILL BE MADE {i%*,,:2¢ ,:°355 adits, National 
“ agazine has 250,000 subscri 

I will send out by express Ten Thousand Silver Dollars to the successful contestants. We now print 

203,000 copies, a gain of over 40,000 in last year’s campaign. This will necessitate less than 50,000 new 

subscribers before the award is made. But, whether the extra subscriptions are received or not the 


pane will surely be awarded before Sept, 1, 1905. All you have to do is to send the clipping with your 


1 
two-cent stamps, which is for a six months’ subscriptio:. to The National Magazine. 


JOE CHAPPLE, THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. 





$10,000for" 
‘Heart Throbs’ betierandlivenobler 


Something 
thatmakesonefeel 


F~ Tf there is any one thing that characterizes the quality 
of the National it is happiness. The golden thread of 
cheerfulness interlines its every page. Wholesome, fresh 
and buoyant in spirit it has attracted to itself a large family 
of regular readers, a majority of whom call it the ‘‘best 
magazine in America.”’ 

The National will publish during the coming year Short 
Stories by Christobelle VanAsmus Bunting, Lewis E. Mac- 
Brayne, Charles W. Mears, Edith Richmond Blanchard, 
Walter Bidwell, Mary Morrison, Mary Rutter Towle, Jose- 
phine Scribner Gates, Jack B. Norman, Harold Child, Helen 
Corinne Gillenwater, J. W. Whittaker, Margaret Shipp, 
Holman F. Day, Oscar Hatch Hawley, Mabel Percy Has- 
kell, E. Crayton McCants, Elliott Flower, Ida Alexander, 
and others. 

‘“‘A Comedy of Masks’”’ by Anna McClure Sholl; a six 
part serial, brilliant and powerful, dealing with the virtues 
and vanities of the idle but not ignoble rich in America and 
England, began in January. 

‘“‘The Witch Crow of Barney Bylow,”’ by James Ball 
Naylor is a modern fairy tale for boys and girls. It’s a 
story with a moral—for parents. It began in January and 
will run through five numbers. 

Charles Warren Stoddard has engaged to write for 
the National during 1905 twelve essays and sketches, most 
of them dealing with famous men and women of letters in 
this country and Europe. 

Yone Noguchi, Japanese poet, essayist and story ‘eller, 
“rising star of the victorious nation,’ will contribute 
sketches of famous literary men in America, England, and 

apan. 
‘ Dallas Lore Sharp, one of the foremost nature writers, 
will continue his interesting stories of animal life. 

Michael A. Lane, who has, during the past year, writ- 
ten a series of papers on ‘‘New Dawns of Knowledge’’ will 
contribute articles on the results of scientific investigation 
in this and other countries. 

Affairs at Washington, by the editor, will be, as here- 
tofore, a breezy chapter in each monthly issue about notable 
people and interesting events at the National Capitol. — 

Progressive American Cities. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the National is its finely illustrated articles 
(two or more each month) regarding the notable industries, 
which give to various cities and towns characteristics par- 
ticular to themselves. In this way information of unusual 
interest to students is disseminated, and may be called 
‘geography up-to-date.’’ 

Miss Helen Arthur will conduct a Department regard- 
ing ‘‘Beauties of the American Stage.’’ ‘There will be little 
histories,—curiously interesting to all theatre goers,—be- 
sides three new and beautiful portraits in each issue. 

The Home Department. Ten toa dozen pages monthly 
in which the American home-makers exchange helpful ideas 
for lightening their domestic labors and beautifying their 
homes. 


the Offer Carefully. rin out tnecoupon. 
READ Let Everyone Respond. 


| anne 
What we ask you to do is tothink of the best and noblest thoughts 
ou have ever read or heard spoken. Send with each one you think 
is worthy of a prize 50 cents for six months’ subscription to the 
National. This subscription may be for a friend or for yourself; 
but if you are already a subscriber, it is essential that your 
payments are not in arrears. Remember the magazineis well 
worth socentss0 you can lose nothing and may gain a 
Grand Prize. 
Subscription $1 a year. Ten cents per copy. 
Monthly Publication by the 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
944 DORCHESTER AVE.. BOSTON, MASS” street 
York Cit cago, Ill., 
New 1150 Nassau St., 302 Trude Bldg. 
London Office, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, 










Boston, Mass. 
Please enter my name in your 
$10,000 Prize Offer for «Heart 
Throbs.”” I send herewith 50 cents 
for six months’ subscription and an 
article for entry in the contest. 
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